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LETTER I. 


Yes! I have felt all man can feel, 
Till he shall pay his nature’s debt ; 
Ills that no hope has strength to heal, 
No mind the comfort to forget : 
Whatever cares the heart can fret, 
The spirits wear, the temper gall, 
Wo, want, dread, anguish, all beset 
My sinful soul !—together all! 
Crasbe. 


I wAvE lately been made the depository of a con- 
vict’s confession—the history of his life—a painful 
tissue of suffering and crime. 

A murder had been committed among the boatmen 
of the port;-the murderer, a convict remarkable for 
his good behavior, voluntarily surrendered himself to 
the harbor guard. When placed upon his trial, he 
confessed his guilt, and was ordered for immediate 
execution. 

I visited him in his cell. Roderick Calvert, the pri- 
soner, was rather above the general height ; his dark 
complexion was strongly marked with the furrows of 
time and care; his large black eyes rolled restlessly 
in their deep set sockets, and the thin pale lips of his 
huge mouth worked with convulsive twitchings. In 
answer to my solicitation respecting prayer, he re- 
plied : 

Why should I pray? my life has been one con. 
tinued insult to my maker—shall 1, when my hours 
are numbered, uplift my blood-stained hands and ask 
forgiveness for long years of crime? Cease your adju. 
rations, sir ; I believe you mean kindly, but you know 
not the depth of my enormities—I have nothing to 
hope nor fear. Listen to a narration of my eventful 
life, then tell me if heaven itself possesses a power of 
mercy to cleanse my guilty soul, or if the pangs of 
everlasting fire can equal the tortures [ have for years 
endured. 

I am doomed to death by England’s laws, but I 
owe no allegiance to the lend. The pure Castilian 
blood of old Hispania flows in my veins; and the 
proud Hidalgo Rodriguez y Calavados, though now a 
ragged care-worn convict, was reared in luxury and 
ease. 

, QO 





Restrain your surprise! I .have that to tell will 
freeze your very soul! I have never dared disclose 
my sorrows or my shame; but now, my unrevealed 
wretchedsess weighs heavily upon my heart. I dare 
not require the assistance of a priest of our holy church 
—I am forbidden the rite of confession, the receipt of 
absolution, the service of the dead, the prayers of the 
sinner or the saint! Yet I would induce you to stay 
the remainder of the night, if you can endure associa- 
tion with a wreteh like me, and face the horrors of the 
dungeon’s gloom. 

My family ranked high among the grandees of 
Spain. At the usual age, I quitted the university of 
Valladolid, and passed some time in performing the 
customary tour of Europe. I was recalled to witness 
the marriage of my eldest brother; an English lady 
of extraordinary beauty had captivated his affections, 
and the union, celebrated in the bosom of the family, 
appeared to give universal delight, excepting only the 
ecclesiastical functionary of out house, who prophesied 
evil from the introduction of the fair-haired heretic 
into the strictness of our catholicism. 

My brother, several years my senior, was of @ 
gloomy and morose turn of mind. The joyous spirit 
of his young wife failed to penetrate into the black 
depths of his soul. Shut up in the solitudes of his 
study, he left me to amuse his lovely and sprightly 
bride. We rode together—sauntered arm in arm along 
the margin of the lake—together plucked the garden’s 
pride, and from the floral toy drew dangerous but fond 
deductions—or sucked the poison uf a sweet compa- 
nionship, while devouring the minuti of the chivalry 
of old Spain—the proud, enduring constancy of suffer- 
ing lovers, and the devoted valor of the enamored. 
knights, detailed in the romances of the days by-gone- 
What signify words? my length of life will not allow 
me to depict the gradual aberration of my heart. E 
loved my brother's wife! it was the ignition of a fiery 
passion that has since consumed my soul. 1 loved her 
deeply—dreadfully. I struggled to withstand the 
poison, and frequently resolved to fly from the presence 
of the enchantress, but she saw my love, and madden- 
ed at her husband's cold negleet, encouraged my asai- 
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duities. We agreed to elope—to fly from the cold 
restraints imposed upon us by society, and in a foreign 
clime, to live for love alone. 

The abbot, who had officiated at the hateful cere- 
mony, elosely watched our conduct ; and on the night 
previous to our flight, told me, with ill-concealed en- 
joyment, the nature of my arrangements. I was thun- 
derstruck. I had imagined that we ourselves were 
the only living persons possessing a knowledge of our 
design, but monkish cunning had overreached my 
caution; I wished to bribe him to silence, but he 
cpenly declared his satisfaction, and avowed a deadly 
enmity for my brother, arising from some worldly dis- 
pute, ere he, the monk, had assumed the cowl. 

“I will befriend you,” said he ; “in the retirement 
of my friary, on the banks of the Douro, | can offer 
you a refuge till the heat of the pursuit be past. My 
influence will secure you from intrusion, and in the 
holy quiet of our monastic groves may ye indulge in 
uninterrupted bliss.” I joyously accepted the offer, 
and in the depth of the night I stole my brother’s wife 
from the home of her husband, and desecrated the 
house of God with the presence of our unhallowed 
loves. 

Since that hour I have never smiled! 

We were compelled to observe the severest seclu- 
sion, and could only leave our cell during the hours 
when visiters were refused admission to the monastery. 
The friar, who was the superior of the small establish- 
ment wherein we resided, daily repeated the most 
distressing results of our frailty, and detailed with 
frightful energy the awful curses showered upon our 
devoted heads. My injured brother, suspecting that 
a young hidalgo, with whom I had frequently asso- 
ciated, was acquainted with the secret of our flight, 
used language too violent to be passed over; a hostile 
meeting was the result—my brother received a dan- 
gerous wound, and his life was considered in positive 
danger. Louise’s parent, a lady of the most sensitive 


temperament, had been raving mad sinee the intelli- | 


gence of her child’s dishonor had been made known. 
It was impossible to keep these events from the ears 
of Louise, for the officious monk seemed to delight in 
amplifying the details of our domestic misery. For 
several weeks he compelled us to remain within the 
gloomy walls of the friary, and listen to the daily repe- 
tition of the consequences of our crime, ere he would 
consent to our journeying from Spain, as we had ori- 
ginally intended. 

One morning, he rushed into the little cell wherein 
we had been immared, and insisted on our immediate 
departure. My father, whose gray hairs were bowed 
with sorrow at the sudden prostration of his house's 
giory, had burst a blood vessel, and expired, cursing 
my name with his departing breath. A rumor had 
spread abroad that we were concealed in the vicinity 
of the city, and the excited populace demanded the 
Tight to search the religious houses in the neighbor- 
hood. 


A covered wagon, drawn by mules, was ready at 
the door. Louise, burning with fever, was placed upon 
the rough boards of the wagon floor, and hid her deli- 
eate figure in the folds of her mantilla. Disguised as 





a countryman, I walked by the side of the mules, and 
concealed my face in the shadow of my sombrero’s 
brim. The friar accompanied us for several miles ; 
and, at parting, gave me a sealed letter, containing, as 
he averred, the parting benedictions of a friend, to 
comfort us in our journey through life. 

I had arranged a few trivial cireumstances to 
mislead our pursuers, and induce them to think that 
we had cressed Portugal for the purpose of embarking 
at Oporto; but, turning to the north, I traversed the 
province of Biscay, and at the old port of Bilboa I en- 
gaged a rade vessel with its rmder crew, stipulating 
to be landed on the coast of Denmark, at which court 
I possessed many excellent friends. 

Safely aboard the little coasting sloop, whose hum- 
ble prow was breasting the ever-vexed bosom of the 
bay, I hugged my dear Louise to my heart, and for the 
first time felt relieved from the fear of pursuit or the 
disgrace of detection. The good friar's letter fell from 
my bosom ; Louise's curiosity required a perusal of the 
contents, and, breaking the seal, we read as follows: 


“Thou fool! my hatred, fieree and unextinguish- 
able as the flames of hell, enwraps the whole of thy 
accursed race! I encouraged thy amour with the 
heretic wench, for | foresaw the misery it would 
create. I gave thee shelter but while I procured thy 
excommunication! The papers have arrived from the 
papal authority, and on the day that thou quittest thy 
native shores, thy name, branded with the anathemas 
of our holy mother church, will be sounded from every 
pulpit in the land. Go forth, aceursed of God! and, 
after a life of wretchedness and sin, die, like a dog, 
unshriven and alone!” 


I tore the treacherous paper into countless pieces, 
and cast them on the surface of the heaving sea. My 
catholic heart sunk at the potency of the friar’s re- 
venge, while my Louise, with a ghastly smile, endea- 
vored to ridicule the effects of the villain’s anger, 
and strove to soothe me with the fond endearments of 
a guilty love. 

The masts of the little bark bent beneath the im- 
petus of a coming gale. For six days we labored with 
the elements, and on the seventh we were compelled 
to abandon the sinking sloop, and, in an open boat, 
trust to the mercy of the raging sea. After a night's 
exposure to the fury of the storm, we landed, penniless 
and starving, upon the English coast. 

The hospitality of the beechmen furnished us with 
temporary shelter and food. An opportunity soon 
presented itself for the return of the Biscayan sailors 
to their native shores. We had no resource in our 
destitute condition but to remain where the ocean had 
cast us in its rage. My intimacy with the language 
served our purpose,and I passed for an Englishman 
who had been many years abroad; the amiable temper 
of Louise soon endeared her to the rough sympathies 
of the humble cottagers, and we both evinced every 
possible desire to share in their labors as a requital for 
our daily bread. 

It was a strange, unnatural scene. A young and 
delicate female, cradied in the bosom of luxurious ease 
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and accustomed to the idolatrous devotion of her rela- 
tives and friends, revisited the shores of her native 
land an outeast and a beggar—while her chosen one, 
for whom she had resigned all that makes life valua- 
able—the love of friends—the world’s esteem—home, 
with all its joys and pleasurable cares—was unable 
to afford her the protection of a roof, or allay the pangs 
of hunger without charitable aid. We could not face 
the gaze of the world—our guilt had turned us into 
cowards. My wife, for so I called her, trembled at 
the sight of every well-dressed stranger, lest she should 
be recognized by any of her relatives, and I did not 
dare, even if afforded the means of travel, to place my 
aceursed feet on catholic ground, with the anathema 
of the holy church on my devoted head. There was 
safety in our present obscurity ; we could live—and 
love ; the sea would afford us the means of life, and I 
could labor cheerily for the maintenance of my adored 
Louise. 


LETTER II. 


Here cast by fortune on a frowning coast, 

Which neither groves nor core sone boast, 

Where other cares than those the muse relates, 

And other shepherds dwell with other mates, 

By such examples taught, I paint the cot 

As truth will paint it, and as bards will not. 
CrasBe. 


An old boat hut, repaired with drift timber and 
pieces o wreck, with a mud chimney and glassless 
windows, received the proud hidalgo and his sy]ph- 
like Louise. I was allowed to join a party of beech- 
men who jointly owned a shore boat, as it was termed, 
and conditioned to pay the value of my share from my 
allotted portion of the first year’s earnings. It was a 
wild and wearisome existence—fishing, far, far from 
shore, in the dangerous deeps of the dark North Sea— 
or carrying stores to vessels in distress—claiming salv. 
age from the owners of the craft rescued by our help 
from the dangers of the sand banks and the shoals— 
or revelling in the misery of a wreck, and sharing the 
spoils of our fellow creatures who had sunk beneath 
the treacherous waves. 

Years rolled on. We became inured to the hard- 
ness of our way of life, and could I have drowned the 
recollection of what I had been and what I had per- 
formed, I might have been a happy man. Two boys 
were born to me, and their mother, my poor Louise, 
loved her children with the intensity of a mother’s 
fondness, which poverty cannot chill nor obloquy 
destroy. 

One year, the herring fishery, which was our great 
support, entirely failed, and our large boat was dashed 
against the piles of the jetty by the equinoctial gales 
and totally destroyed. We were too poor to remedy 
this mishap, and the wretchedness of the neighboring 
inhabitants prevented them from affording us any relief 
Starvation glared in our faces; for several weeks we 
subsisted on the dead fish left by the receding tide, and 
used for firewood the wreck gleaned from the heaving 
surf, or gathered, at the risk of life, from the ice-cold 





waves and dangerous quicksands of that desolate coast. 
This precarious support scarcely sustained the flame 
of life; my adored Louise welcomed me with a wan 
and piteous smile—her thin white lips, and pale, atte- 
nuated face, too truly told the dreadful tale. My 
children clung to my wet and weary limbs, and with 
the force of ravenous wolves they baited me for food— 
which I had not to give. 

The inhabitants of the neighboring town of Lowes- 
toft had heard of the failure of the fishery and the 
consequent distresses of the beechmen; with conside- 
rate humanity, they subscribed their mites towards 
our relief. This support, scantily enough applied, 
carried us into the depths of a severe winter, and then, 
from the limited resources of the towns-people, was 
suddenly withheld. I was returning, one evening 
from vainly soliciting an extension of aid, and cogitat 
ing on the disappointment of my starving family, when 
I was hailed by a beechman of the name of Baird, who 
resided in the hut adjoining mine, and was one of the 
partners in our ill-fated boat. His fierce and daring 
spirit was unsubdued by the pangs of hunger, and he 
openly revolted against the fate that pressed us down. 
He professed friendship for me, pitied the sufferings 
of my family, and forced me to drink from a small flask 
of ardent spirit which he had just obtained from a 
liquor shop in the town. The fiery liquid acted upon 
my empty stomach, and its fumes mounted to my brain. 
I listened_to his plans of violence and theft, applauded 
each iniquitous scheme that promised relief from the 
gnawings of hunger, and promised to join him in a 
well formed plan of present help and future wealth. 

A collier brig lay at anchor in the roads, about 
half a mile from the harbor’s mouth. Baird had heard 
that the skipper was expected at a drinking party held 
at a neighboring tavern, and framed a plot for the 
possession of the boat that was to bring the unsuspect- 
ing seaman to the shore. After remaining in our con- 
cealment on the beach for nearly an hour, we heard 
the sound of the jolly boat’s keel as she grated on the 
sand. Baird walked down to the water's side, and 
hailing the skipper, asked for a berth aboard his 
craft. This, as he expected, was refused; and the 
skipper, giving the boat in charge to the man who had 
assisted him in rowing ashore, went on his way. Baird 
entered into conversation with the seaman, and pro 
posed treating him with drink if he would walk to the 
tavern at the harbor’s mouth. The man consented; 
and taking a small grapnel from the boat, fixed it in 
the sand above high water mark. They departed, and 
were soon lost to my sight. I hastened down to the 
water's edge, removed the grapnel and headline, and 
pushing the small boat through the surf, paddled quiet- 
ly with the tide along the coast, to the embouchure of 
a small creek, where, according to agreement, I waited 
for the presence of my comrade. 

It was nearly midnight before he joined me. He 
had been compelled to assist the sailor in looking for 
his boat, and but for the darkness of the night, I must 
have been discovered in. the strict search instituted 
by the skipper and his crew. We hauled the boat into 
@ swampy bit of grass and reeds by the side of the 
creek, and, wading ashore, walked rapidly up a nar- 
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row lane that led iniand. We soon gained the man- 
sion of a geritleman, a justice of the peace, who had 
refused assisting the starving poor by contributing to 
the subscription raised for their relief. Baird produced 
a small crow bar from his coat pocket, with which he 
pried off the fastenings of the pantry window—he en- 
tered the room, and handed oyt the luxurious provi- 
sion intended for the Christmas feast. We took no- 
thing but eatables from the building, but we carried 
away as much as we could support ; and, regaining the 
boat as rapidly as we were able, glided out of the 
creek, and stood to sea. Passing boldly through the 
gat, we bore up for the beach whereon our huts were 
placed, and, after an hour’s severe pulling, landed our 
well-freighted boat just as the orient was illuminated 
by the coming day. 

The plunder was shared among the starving fami- 
lies of the beechmen ; they celebrated their Christmas 
day by feasting on the game, and venison, and rich 
beef of the stingy justice who had refused them the 
means of purchasing a scarity pittance of salt fish and 
meal. I told Louise that we had obtained the provi- 
sior, as a gifi, but Baird openly bragged of our pro- 
ceedings, and the saddened look and averted eyes of 
my children’s mother told me that she knew and re- 
probated the conduct I had practised. Alas! how 
soon was she to learn that guilt had marked me for 
its own! 

The temporary supply over, the horrors of starva- 
tion came with redoubled force. The stolen boat had 
been painted to prevent detection, but it was too 
small to be of material service. More burglaries 
were planned and executed; stranded or dismasted 
vessels were plundered in open day; travellers were 
sobbed of their money and luggage. Each man’s 
aand was tgainst his fellow, and violence and rapine 
trod upon the heels of famine and despair. 

A small trading vessel ran aground on one of the 
sandy shoals that marked our portion of the coast. I 
had been abroad during the night, empleyed in rob- 
bing the wheat stack of a neighboring farmer, and on 
my return home, observed the situation of the craft 
by the first blush of the dawn. Rousing Baird and 
four others—all that our little boat could hold, we 
pushed off for the wreck in hopes of plunder, but a 
Yarmouth yawl had taken the vessel under her pro- 
tection during the night; and, as our characters were 
well known, we were forbidden to approach the craft. 
We were on our way back, maddened by our disap- 
pointment, when we observed a large barque standing 
from the north, with her signal flying for a boat. She 
was a considerable distance from the roadsted, and 
the sea was running heavily; our boat was small, and 
every way unfit for the attempt; but starving men 
despise the calculations of prudence, and with a 
merry cheer and willing hands, we turned our bows 
seaward, and pulled for the barque. 

A passenger wished to land. He was alarmed at 
the size of the boat; but our assurances of her capa- 
city, and his “own earnest desire to reach the shore, 


evercame his objections. A large and heavy chest | nity 


yas lowered down the ship’s side, the owner follow 
ed, the head-line was cast off, and the barque, which 


had been lying with her maintop-sail aback, put up 
her helm and headed to her course. 

Our passenger was a Jew, beyond the middle age, 
of a lively look and cheerful disposition. He told us 
that he had been fifteen years absent from England, 
but that his labors had been crowned with success, 
and he was returning to his family a rich and happy 
man. Poor fellow! his honest boastings proved his 
death warrant; he was in the hands of desperate 
wretches who would have waded knee deep in blood 
for a meal’s victuals; what obstacle could his single 
life afford to their possession of his wealth? 

Baird, who was steering the boat, sat immediately 
behind the Jew, and was enabled to telegraph the rest 
of the crew unperceived by his intended victim. I 
was pulling the stroke oar, and my heart sunk within 
me as I noticed the bloody intentions of my comrade, 
and found that I was compelled to sit face to face 
with the Jew, scarcely a hand’s breadth apart, and 
respond, with a calm hypocritical countenance, to.the 
conversation of the man we were about to slay. 

The swell of the sea increased in power; our 
heavily laden boat rose slowly with the waves, and 
it was doubtful that we could safely reach the shore. 
Baird turned the head of the boat northward ; the Jew 
noticed it, and inquired why we did not shape for the 
land. Baird quieted him by mentioning the many 
dangerous sands that were between us and the coast, 
that prevented a direct approach, and pointed out the 
stranded vessel as a proof. We were now approach- 
ing the Scroby Sand, a long and dangerous shoal that 
divides the Yarmouth Roads from the North Sea; it 
lies dry and bare at extreme ebb tide, and may then 
be traversed without danger; but immediately the 
flood begins to make, the sand becomes quick and 
moving; bodies of the smallest weight sink into the 
treacherous ground; and the sea, rushing violently 
over the immense flat, buries all traces of the luckless 
mariner and his craft. Shipwrecks of fatal charaeter 
are frequent on this shoal; the waves dash over it in 
stormy weather, and mark its place by the violence 
of their breakers; but in calm seasons, when the sea 
rolls gently over this place of death, if a vessel grounds 
upon the shoals, such is the yielding nature of the sand, 
that seldom can the craft be saved. I once saw a coast- 
ing schooner drift upon the Scroby in fine calm wea- 
ther; the crew, ignorant of the nature of the shoal, re- 
garded her situation with indifference, imagining that 
she would rise with the morning's tide. She was lefi 
by the ebb high and dry; her weight imbedded her 
deeply in the loose sand, and when the first gush of 
the returning tide moistened the friable soil, she sunk 
so low, and was wedged so firmly by the moving 
earth, that the whole power of the tide was unable to 
float her. By the next ebb, her hull was entirely 
covered, and another tide completed her destruction. 
There are gats, or runs of deep water intersecting 
these sand banks; and the beechmen of the neighbor- 
hood, intimate with the navigation, sail their craft in 
the immediate vicinity of danger with perfect impu- 


Baird ran the boat along the seaward side of the 





Scroby; the tide was low, and the sandy shoal, lying 
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between us and the shore, prevented the chance of 
supervision, although the distance, some half dozen 
miles, rendered us tolerably safe. We were out of 
sight of all vessels. The Jew was telling us about his 
family—of his little girl, whom he had not seen since 
her infancy—she was now waiting her father’s arrival 
to honor her wedding—and the tears stood in his eyes 
as he praised God for the worldly blessings he was 
enabled to bestow upon his child. The old man, as 
he addressed his Creator, took off his hat, and cast a 
grateful glance on high, while his thin gray hair 
floated in the breeze. Baird stood up, and drawing 
the tiller from the rudder post, struck the Jew a death 
wound on the back of his head. The wood crashed 
into the old man’s skull—the violence of the blow 
knocked him from his seat—the murdered man fell 
with his whole weight upon me, and we rolled to- 
gether to the bottom of the boat. 

As I was rescuing myself from this disgusting con- 
tact, the boat, free from the power of the helm, 
broached to, and shipped a heavy sea; the living and 
the dead were again commingled in a foul embrace. 

As soon as we were righted, we ran into one of the 
gats of the Scroby, and in the still water of a sandy 
pool, we baled our boat. 

“A good hit,” said Baird. “I did not think that lI 
could knock a man’s soul out with one blow.” 

“That blow,” said Robert, one of the crew, “ that 
blow has knocked our souls to everlasting hell.” 

“So be it,” replied Baird; “ better fry in the next 
world, than starve in this.” 

“ Right, mate,” said Webster, the bowsman, “so 
give us a share of what-he has in his pockets, and let- 
us land. My old woman has tasted nothing but boil- 
ed sea weed for this week past, and the bones of my 
boy Jack are coming through his skin.” 

“ Avast,” said Baird, “ we must get rid of him, and 
his chest too, before we head for shore. The flood 
tide has just covered the Scroby—we must keep out 
at sea all day, and pop him beneath the sand here 
in the middle of the night ebb. Lift him up, Calvert; 
get the key out of his pocket, and let us see what he 
has in his box.” 

I did as I was desired. The box was unlocked, and 
the contents displayed an extent of wealth that lived 
not in our fancies. Broad gold pieces of every coin- 
age, jewels of strange fashion and antique mark, 
lumps of the precious metals in shapeless masses, dis- 
figured crucifixes, with several golden vases, cups, 
and bowls, beaten together for the sake of easy pack- 
age. 

Before the act of division, Baird, having found a 
copy of the Talmud, swore us all to secrecy under 
pains and penalties of the direst horror. As he recited 
the various curses we were to undergo, I thought of 
the friar and the anathema of the church—of my own 
lost state—of my starving Louise and her babes—of 
the murdered man—and I felt assured that the male- 
diction of the Most High Lad settled on my devoted 
head. 

After the oath, Baird proposed that the contents 
of the chest should be divided into seven parts, two 
of which were to be appropriated to him as the plotter 





and executor of the deed. The wealth to be shared 
seemed of that imposing magnitude, that no one ob- 
jected to the proposal. The north wind whistled dis- 
mally over the sands as we divided the booty amongst 
us. The wild sea roared its thunder, the breakers 
dashed within a few feet of our boat, and the gull 
shrieked out her melancholy cry—while the body of 


‘the murdered Jew lay, stiff and frozen in its blood, at 


the bottom of the boat, and the unclosed eyes seemed 
to glare upon us with a reproachful gaze. 

I have never forgotten the horror of that sight! 

After we had divided the booty, and secured our 
respective shares about our persons, the corse was 
placed in the chest, which was securely locked, and 
the key thrown into the sea. A few bvoks, including 
the Talmud, with some useless articles, were careful- 
ly destroyed, excepting a few bottles of rare cordials, 
which were passed from mouth to mouth till the ef- 
fect became apparent in boisterous mirth and horrible 
profanity. Roberts at length remonstrated with us all; 
he pointed ont the danger we were exposed to if drun- 
kenness deprived us of our caution, and persuaded us 
to put away the bottles till we had got rid of our 
dreadful burden. We saw the truth of his remarks, 
and yielded to his persuasions. A boat approached 
from the shore; if the trunk were seen, detection 
must ensue. The sea raged wildly; yet we had 
no resource but to run from the gat of the Scroby into 
the broad North Sea, and trust to the mercy of the 
waves. 

We ran with the tide, and it required all our exer- 
tions to keep the little boat from sinking. Three of 
us were constantly employed in baling, two retained 
the paddles for the purpose of keeping her trim, and 
Baird returned to the helm. 

Famine had pinched our toil-worn frames, giving 
them a gaunt and wan appearance ; the fire of the 
dram-bottle sparkled in our rolling eyes, and feverish 
spots centered in our thin and yellow cheeks. The 
liquor had unchained our tongues, but a glance 
at the chest that contained the evidence of our guilt 
would silence the loudest bravado, and check the 
senseless mouthings of the most inebriate. It was an 
awful cruise. Six starving and emaciated, but drunken 
wretches, were careering wildly in a crazy boat over 
the waves of the troubled sea, to hide the murdered 
body of a fellow-creature from the gaze of man, yet 
dreading lest the ocean’s rage should launch them ia- 
to the presence of an offended God. 

Wher the tide failed, we put the head of the boat 
o nour return course. The force of the waves some- 
what subsided, but the spray of the sea froze as it fell 
upon our clothes, and the cold wind pierced us to 
the bone. Although we had all gone supperless to bed 
on the previous night, and had not tasted food dur- 
ing the whole of the day, yet such had been the state 
of excitement, that not one word of complaint escaped 
our lips; but, unable to endure the frosty air of the 
northern ocean, which spent its unbroken violence on 
our attenuated frames, we called loudly for the rest of 
the liquor; and Baird, who had not been actively em- 
ployed, and suffered severely from his exposure, drain- 
ed the contents of his bottle at a draught. The effects 
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were instantaneous. He raved of endless wealth and 
future happiness—his wife and children were invited 
to a costly banquet; the viands, of the richest order, 
were served on massy plate, and costly wines were 
drank from golden cups embossed with gems. We 
shouted at his delirious fancies. He jumped ongrily 
from his seat, and with horrible imprecations, vowed 
dreadful revenge—then, pointing to the chest beneath 
him, he shrieked aloud—“"Twas I who made you 
rich, and now your riches have made you proud. 
Hear them, old man! hear them from the coffin that 
onee held your gold, where you now lie a bloody 
corse !—hear them rejoicing over your wealth. Rise 
up, old fellow, and revenge yourself upon your mock- 
ers.” 

The drunken fool lifted his foot to stamp upon the 
chest—a wave struck the boat—he lost his balance, 
and toppled headlong into the sea. The weight of his 
double share of booty dragged the murderer down to 
the depths of the unfathomable ocean—he never rose 
again. 

The sudden death of Baird struck fresh horror to 
our souls. Roberts wept aloud—Garnsey and Grey 
cursed in the frenzy of fear and despair—while 
Webster, a villain of powerful frame and ferocious as- 
pect, lifted a bottle to his lips, and wished Baird’s soul 
a speedy journey to the depths-of hell, for carrying 
with him a two-fold division of our prize. 

After a tedious and gloomy voyage, we made the 
Scroby, as the sun sunk beneath the horizon. The 
sand was dry and firm; every man jumped on the 
shoal, and with the assistance of the paddles, boat 
thwarts, bottom planks, thou! pins, and tiller, we dug 
out a hole sufficiently capacious to receive the chest, 
which, with considerable difficulty, we hauled from 
the boat, and deposited in the hole. The loose sand 
was thrown over the place, the boat and its appurte- 
nances cleaned, and we returned to our seats to wait 
the rising of the tide that should smooth the surface 
of the shoal, and wash away the final traces of our 
crime. 


LETTER Ill. 


ossed and piled up 
strange achieved gold. 
SHaksPeaRe. 


For this, they have en 
The canker'd heaps 


In the morning we landed at Yarmouth jetty, and 
one of our number was despatched into the town for a 
supply of food for our destitute families. We agreed 
among ourselves, that our riches were to be carefully 
concealed, even from our wives, and that we were to 
account for the possession of a trifle by asserting that 
we had landed our passenger at the jetty stairs, and 
thet he had paid us liberally for our services. The 
stormy season of the year promised the speedy chance 
of a wreck, when we were to assert that we had 
picked up a trunk containing much wealth, which 
would justify the display and expenditure of our 
blood-stained gains. Baird’s death was to be imputed 
to accident, and, at Roberts’ request, we pledged our- 
selyes to support the widow and her children. 





Every thing succeeded to our wish. A foreign 
vessel went to pieces off Happisborough, and the tide 
strewed the beach with her wreck. Our share of the 
spoil was proclaimed to be enormous, and we exhibited 
the stange coins and lumps of precious metal in evi- 
dence of our luck. 

For several months, my partners in crime lavished 
their wealth in shameless dissipation; even Roberts, 
whose conscience smote him from the first, drowned 
his reason in ebriety, and wallowed in the filth of 
drunkenness. I had resolved to appropriate my share 
of the Jew’s gold to furnishing the means of flight to 
one of the small towns in the French Netherlands, 
where, with my family, I might dwell in safety, free 
from all apprehensions of annoyance from my spiritual 
enemy or the anathema of the church, and secure 
from discovery by the relatives of the Jew. But my 
broad pieces of gold were not current, and the mer- 
chants refused to purchase the battered cups and an- 
tique gems. My companions, unaware of the value 
of their spoils, had sold them to tavern keepers and 
pawnbrokers for one tenth of their worth; but I re- 
fused to part lightly with that which had been dearly 
purchased ; and resolved, for the sake of my boys, to 
husband every farthing of what I knew would prove 
the purchase-money of my soul. 

Webster, to whom I had mentioned my difficulty, 
proposed that he should go to Norwich, a large city, 
about twenty-five miles distance, and endeavor to pro- 
cure English money for our foreign gold and bullion. 
I agreed to this proposition; for my ignorance of the 
value of the currency prevented my undertaking the 
journey. I gave him the principal portion of my 
share. Roberts and Grey entrusied him with the 
whole of their divisions; but Garnsey refused to part 
with any of his gold or gems, and strongly advised us 
to retain possession of our property. We disdained 
to follow his advice, blinded by that strange infatua- 
tion that ever accompanies guilt, and drives the wick- 
ed to their own undeing. Webster received our spoils, 
and, collecting his own, went to Norwich, where he 
sold sufficient to obtain the means of farther travel. 
He proceeded to London, taking with him all our 
wealth, and we never saw him more. I have since 
heard that his career was speedily terminated ; he lost 
his life in a drunken brawl—he was stabbed to the 
heart by a Malay sailor, whose woman he had in- 
sulted at a dance, held in one of the low public houses 
in the eastern purlieus of London. 

The intelligence of Webster's rascality drove me 
almost wild. Garnsey laughed at our misfortunes, 
and taunted us with our credulity ; while Grey, who, 
with Roberts, was reduced again to the direst poverty, 
vented his rage in horrible execrations, and vowed 
revenge against me as the recommender of Webster's 
plan. The mental faculties of Roberts, weakened by 
continual intoxication, sunk under the loss of his 
wealth, and frequent moods of melancholy derange- 
ment completely disabled him from earning the 
merest trifle for the subsistence of himself and family. 
He became impressed with the idea that the ghost of 
the Jew fullowed him wherever he went—that it 
stood by his bedside, aud glared upon him in the 
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darkness of the night and the brillianey of the noon- 
day sun; that the spirit of the murdered man was 
with him on the lonely shore and the erowded tavern 
—that it mixed with his children round the domestic 
hearth, and shared the dangers of the midnight deep. 

Garnsey, with a feeling scarcely expected from one 
so perfectly depraved, took the widow of Baird and 
her children from Roberts’ hut, where they had been 
removed, and placed them ia his own. He had linked 
himself with a gang of smugglers, who frequented the 
port of Dunkirk, and run their goods at various places 
on the English coast, seldom appearing twice in the 
same neighborhood, and frequently eluding the vigi- 
lance of the Preventive Service with considerable 
success. His wealth had purchased a large share in 
the smuggling lugger, and he offered to use his influ- 
ence in my behalf, if I would serve as mate aboard 
the craft. I had no other resource. I embraced the 
offer, and at his suggestion, placed the remainder of 
my plunder in the smugglers’ hands as my share of 
the next contraband venture. We were successful. 
The cargo was safely landed, and carried far up the 
country before the excise officers received intimation 
of our attempt. I received a handsome sum as my 
share of the profits, and was once more comparatively 
rich. 

I have said but little to you about my wife, my poor 
Louise. It relieves the pressure at my heart to de- 
pict the scenes of shame and sin shat I have acted, 
but I cannot bring myself to utter aught concerning 
her, whose way of life was, by her fatal Jove for me, 
changed from heavenly peace to hellish agony and 
despair. You must imagine that a delicate female, 
used to the extreme of tenderness and fond affection’s 
care, must have suffered bitterly in the degraded 
sphere she was compelled to move—the associate of 
coarse and brutal knaves--the mother of children to 
whom she was unable to render a mother’s care—the 
wife of an outlawed ruffian, who, dreading his fellow 
men, and sinking beneath the curse of his Creator, 
had flung the weight of murder on his already over- 
burdened sou). Care had gnawed deep fissures in 
her onee round and velvet cheeks; her sunken eyes 
and hollow voices proclaimed the approach of the con- 
queror; but sue uttered not one word of complaint 
during the painful trials she was compelled to suffer, 
nor evinced a sign of regret at the rash and fatal step 
that I had persuaded her to take. ; 

My boys grew tall and strong. Their gentle blood 
evinced itself, despite the savage nature of their in- 
fant friends, and the rough usage they were com- 
pelled to suffer in their tender years. Roderick, my 
eldest, was the favorite of the beechmen, who ad- 
mired his noble daring and the generous recklessness 
of his behavior. He was their frequent companion 
in fishing excursions, and during our destitution, we 
owed many a hearty meal to the gifts that he received. 
Louis, my youngest boy, was the image of his mother, 
after whom he was named. “He was too gentle, too 
retiring, for the scenes of violence and strife attendant 
on a beechman's life, and I anxiously looked forward 
for a means of plecing him in a more congenial sphere. 

I was sitting at home one evening, musing on my 





blighted hopes, but hoping, fondly hoping, that 9 fey 
more voyages would place me in funds sufficient to 
remove my beloved ones to another shore, when a lad, 
one of Roberts’ children, burst into the hut, and told 
me that his father had lefi my boy Roderick alone upon 
the Scroby Sand. I rushed to the madman’s cottage, 
and demanded the truth of the boy’s assertion. He 
told me, in a tone of calmness that thrilled my heart, 
that he had taken out his own children with my eldest 
boy, in our small boat, on a shrimping excursion—that 
the children wished to land upon the Scroby—that 
my boy, with his usual daring, had jumped upon the 
quaking sand, and darted rapidly over the shoal in 
pursuit of the sea gulls—but that before he could land 
his own children—he, the Jew, lifted up the lid of the 
chest from the face of the sand, and forbade him to 
approach. “Calvert,” said the madman, “his eyes 
glared as they did when we were dividing his gold, 
and the red blood gushed from his temples, and the 
brains oozed from the wound. I could not look upon 
him ; I rowed hastily to the shore—the boat is there— 
pull back and fetch your boy.” 

I ran to the beach, and begging the assistance of @ 
young fisherman, jumped into the boat and rowed to 
the Scroby Sand. It was almost dark. The distance 
never appeared so long, and though I pulled with 2 
violence that completely overbalanced the exertions 
of my younger and more athletic companion, it seemed 
that the boat scarcely moved through the water—as if 
an anchor was fixed to the stern, and dragged heavily 
behind us as we went. The blood rushed to my head; 
I fancied that I heard the shrieks of my boy in the 
wailings of the evening breeze and the roar of the 
surf as it broke against the Scroby Sand. The boat’ 
glided rapidly into the gat ; [ looked anxiously through 
the night fog, but saw nothing of my child—the waters 
had overflowed the shoal—I called aloud, but was 
answered not—lI shrieked in my agony, and the water 
fowl echoed my cries. At the risk of our lives, { drove 
the boat upon the rising tide across the fatal bank ; but 
my search was vain. I could not even rescne the body 
of my child from the quicksand’s grasp. My boy, my 
first-born, had perished on the grave of my victim— 
and the curse of an offended God sunk deeper in my 
soul. 

This sudden bereavement seriously affected me, and 
cracked another string of my wife's heart. I was 
roused from my affliction by Garnsey, who, with 
much alarm, informed me that a strict inquiry was 
being made among the Yarmouth beechmen respect- 
ing the landing of a Jew passenger froma Baltic 
barque on such aday. The Jew’s friends had ob- 
served a notice in the newspapers, notifying the Jew 
to remove his luggege from the warehouses of the 
consignee; for the unfortunate man had only taken his 
trunk of valuables from the ship, leaving the remain- 
der to proceed to the wharf at London. His relatives 
answered the notice, and to their surprise, found that 
he had been put in a shore boat off the Suffolk coast 
several months ago. 

Our smuggling lugger was in the offing, and we 
resolved to board her that very night, and visit France 
till the inquiry blew over. We were sitting in the 
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parlor of the rude tavern on the beach, when Roberts 
entered the room. He appeared calm and reasonable; 
we told him of the search, and advised him to be upon 
his guard ; he answered coolly that he was prepared 
for all things. He retired to a spare table in a 
corner of the room, and, leaning his head upon his 
arms, appeared to sleep. We left him there; shortly 
after our departure, he drew a charred stick from the 
fire, and with the burnt end drew upon the white wall 
of the room the figure of a gallows, with the bodies 
of four men hanging from the centre beam. Beneath 
them was written the names of Calvert, Roberts, 
Garnsey, and Grey. A coffin was placed on the left 
side of the gallows inscribed “ Baird,” and the name 
of Webster was affixed to another coffin on the right. 
After executing this design, he cut off the cord at- 
tached to the parlor bell, and walking out at the back 
door, hung himself from a beam in the cart shed. He 
was not discovered till life had gone. 

We advised Grey of his danger, and recommended 
instant flight—advice that he found prudent to adopt. 
Leaving sufficient funds in the hands of my poor 
Louise for the support of herself and boy, I accom- 
panied Garnsey to the lugger, and in a few hours, we 
were running twelve knots an hour, under the influ- 
ence of a stiff north-wester. We had contracted to 
deliver our next cargo on the southern side ef the 
island ; Cherbourg, therefore, was our desirable port 
of purchase; and as we had nothing on board to excite 
suspicions in the revenue-cruisers, we availed ourselves 
of the favorable breeze, and dashed boldly into the 
British channel. We made our port, and took our 
lading ; and in less than a fortnight effected a safe 
landing upon the Dorsetshire coast. 

Our joy at the lugger’s success was considerably 
damped by intelligence we received of Grey’s impri- 
sonment in London on a charge of highway robbery. 
We feared that he might attempt to clear himself from 
the present charge by giving information respecting 
the murder of the Jew. Garnsey determined to see 
him, and ascertain his intentions. In vain did I re- 
present the risk—he resolved to satisfy his doubts, and 
know the worst. [ accompanied him to the metropolis, 
and for the sake of security, passed for a Spanish sailor, 
and once more spoke the language of my native land. 
Grey had not been tried when we arrived in London, 
we therefore easily obtained admission to his cell. 
We found him resolved to betray us, if we refused to 
assist him; Garnsey promised every thing, but, upon 
inquiry, found Grey’s case much worse than he anti- 
cipated ; violence of a serious nature had accompanied 
the robbery ; and if convicted, of which there appeared 
but little doubt, he would be sure to suffer death. 

“Grey, your case is hopeless. If you betray us, you 
add more murders to the catalogue of your crimes, aud 
wreak revenge upon those who have the will but not 
the power to assist you. Besides, what evidence can 
you adduce besides your own doubtful asseveration ? 
Why should you injure our wives and children by 
depriving them of the means of their support; the 
families, too, of our late companions, who are depen- 
dant upon us for their subsistence—of your own family, 
which, if the worst comes to the worst, and you suffer 





for this business, we pledge ourselves solemnly to 
furnish with assistance so long as we are able to 
afford it. You shall have every legal aid in your diffi. 
culty, but we can give no other help. Choose then 
between the gratification of a useless revenge, and pro- 
viding for the welfare of your wife and child.” 

Garneey’s argument prevailed. Ve took a solemn 
oath to fulfil our agreement, and Grey swore never to 
divulge the murder of the Jew. Garnsey, who feared 
the horrors of condemnation would alter Grey’s resolve, 
made him promise to carry a red handkerchief on the 
gallows if he had been false to his oath; but a white 
one was te be the symbol of truth and honor. 

He was tried and found guilty. The newspapers 
teemed with accounts of his strange confession—of his 
connexion with a gang of pirates and murderers—we 
attended his execution with fear and trembling; he 
appeared upon the platform without any handkerchief 
in his hands. Garnsey clutched my arm, as we stood 
beneath the gallows, and whispered “ we are sold.”— 
Grey caught sight of us, and nodded cheerfully ; as the 
executioner adjusted the rope about his neck, he whis- 
pered some few words in the man’s car, who opened 
Grey’s vest, pulled out a white handkerchief, and 
placed it in his hands. The signal was given, and the 
token of confidence quivered in the death-clutch of our 
mate. 


LETTER IV. 


And that fair victim paid her debt, 
She pined—she died—she loath’d to live. 
I saw her dying—see her yet: 
Fair fallen thing, can’st thou forgive ? 
Craper. 


We returned to our homes upon the Suffolk beech. 
The lugger was ordered to Holland for a cargo of to- 
bacco and tea, which we were to attempt running in 
the neighborhood of Cromer. I was surprised, on 
opening the door of my miserable hut, to observe a 
young lady at the knees of my wife, and using lan- 
guage of earnest adjuration. Myson ran to greet me 
with a merry laugh, and Louise shook off the impor- 
tunities of the stranger to bestow on me a fond em- 
brace. I turned an inquiring eye towards the lady. 
“She is here to ask intelligence of her father,” was 
the reply. 

The answer smote upon my heart. I read in her 
face the secret of her kin, and | knew that the daugh- 
ter of the Jew, stood in the presence of her father's 
murderer. 

“Tam told that you, with others, manned the boat 
which carried my father to the shore. He has never 
been heard of since. If you know what has become 
of him, speak, in the name of God.” 

I muttered an indistinct reply. 

“ You shall be well rewarded for your information. 
Your wife rushed to your arms, just now, with fond 
delight, although your absence has been but for a few 
weeks. My father has been away for many, many 
years! how much must I wish to.embrace him? I am 
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betrothed to a man whom I have long loved devotedly, 
but I cannot wed without a parent’s blessing. You 
are a parent—you love your child, and joyfully re- 
ceived his greeting—judge then how anxiously I seek 
my parent, and, if you can, relieve me from this pain- 
ful task.” 

Her voice was choked with sobs, and tears bedewed 
her cheeks. I turned away, for I was unable to gaze 
upon her face. As my eyes wandered vaguely about 
the room, they glanced upon an ornament of ebony 
and gold, representing the tables of the holy law curi- 
ously carved and worked. It had formed a portion of 
the Jew’s wealth, and, at the request of my children, 
I had refrained from the disposal or destruction of the 
toy. I was fearful that his daughter might recognise 
it, as it was hanging over the humble mantel of our 
hut; I rose hastily to conceal it; her sight followed 
the direction of mine—she recognised the tablet, and 
rushing past me, tore it from the wall. “ Yes,” she 
shrieked, “’twas his! I know it well—we have its 
fellow at our house. He has been robbed—murdered 
for his gold!” 

With frantic violence she flung herself upon me, 
and forced me on my knees. The cowardice of guilt 
unmanned me—I was as a reed in her grasp; she 
clutched me by the throat, and fixed her nails in my 
flesh, when her face became convulsed, her fingers 
loosed their hold, and she fell senseless upon the floor. 
The twitching of her lips, and the slaver that frothed 
round her mouth, attested the violence of the fit that 
struck her down. 

I rose, trembling with fear. I could have faced 
the rage of twenty men—have battled with the ele- 
ments in their wrath—have scaled the beetling crag 
whose precipitous front scarcély afforded foothold to 
the wild sea mew—but I could not look upon a daugh- 
ter’s agony at the loss of her murdered sire. As I 


raised myself from the ground, [ encountered the gaze" 


of my wife. Her large and bloodshot eyes were fixed 
upon me with an earnest steadfastness; horror, won- 
der, and despair seemed striving for a dreadful mas- 
tery over her famine-marked lineaments—while, with 
a low and hissing tone, she thus addressed me: 

“ You do not deny the monstrous charge! Roderick, 
ease my throbbing brain! the weight of blood is not 
upon your soul? Ah! you cannot speak—you are 
confused, and the lie hangs trembling upon your 
tongue. Touch me not, Roderick—my heart shrinks 
from contact with a murderer, even though he be the 
father of my child.” 

A loud knocking at the door of the hut awoke me 
to the danger of my situation. The girl, on her 
recovery, would be sure to give information, au- 
thorising my arrest. The scrutiny of strangers was to 
be avoided. I threw nearly all the money that I had 
about me into the lap of my wretched wife, and kiss- 
1g my boy, went out at the back door, just as the 
vice of a chattering neighbor requested admission 
from the front. 1 succeeded in finding Garnséy, and 


we set forth instantly for the landing place at Cromer. 

Garnsey was alarmed at my intelligence, bat as no 
one knew of our intention to visit Cromer, he con- 
ceived that we could remain there in security till the 








lugger arrived. He advised me to put the whole of 
my share of the late successful runs into one venture, 
and, by a bold stroke, realize a sufficieney that would 
enable me to refrain from future risk. I agreed to 
his proposition ; resolving to let Louise and the boy 
remain in the hut till I had achieved my indepen- 
deney, when, I doubted not but I could prevail on her 
to accompany me to another shore. 

We were again successful in our landing, and with 
hearts elate, we bore for the Dutch coast with a wet 
sheet and a flowing sea. I drew my portion of the 
gains, and freighting an old lugger with my pur- 
chases, bore down for the neighborhood of Cromer, 
where [ had made my arrangements for landing and 
securing my cargo. We were closely chased by a 
king’s cutter, and were compelled to run many miles 
to the southward to escape the vigilance of the re- 
venue craft. We bore up again when the black night 
limited their look-out, and ran close along shore with 
the wind upon our beam. The surf dashed over the 
Scroby as we passed, and roared in the silence of the 
stilly night. Garnsey, who had volunteered to ac- 
company me, pinched me on the arm as we neared 
the fatal spot, and pointing to the breakers, whose 
foam was violently hurled over the grave of the mur- 
dered man, whispered in my ear, “A fatal sign; the 
Jew has his cap on, and means to see company to- 
night.” 

We reached our offing; the signal was made, and 
we ran our lugger boldly in shore. We were busily 
occupied in the removal of our cargo, when a band of 
the coast guard rushed upon our men, and, by the 
suddenness of their attack and the superiority of num- 
bers, succeeded in capturing several of our hands, and 
in seizing the lugger and the contraband freight. 
Several shots were fired, and many of our men stood 
resolutely on their defence, but the chances were 
against us, and a continuance of resistance would have 
been worse than madness. Garnsey was hit by the 
first shot, and fell dead upon the sand, within the 
range of the rising tide. A pistol bullet lodged in the 
fleshy part of my left arm; my assailant followed up 
his advantage by giving me a violent blow with the 
buit end of his weapon; I staggered a few paces from 
the scene of the meleé, and fell senseless upon the 
beach. When I recovered, I was alone. The cap- 
tors had marched off their prisoners and their spoil— 
the lugger swung at her anchor in the roadstead, and 
our old enemy, the revenue cutter, was moored within 
a few yards of her prize. 1 crawled, stiff and bleed- 
ing, from my lair, and bending my course over the 
wide salt marsh, dragged my weary limbs through 
pools and briars, and carefully avoided the baunts of 
my fellow creatures. 

It is useless to attempt depicting the agony of my 
journey back to the miserable hut wherein I had left 
my child and his broken-hearted mother. I approach- 
ed the place in the deep midnight gloom—all was si- 
lent—I tried the latch—it lifted at my touch—I en- 
tered, and found that I was alone. My humble fire- 
side was desolate and cold. 

A neighbor informed me that the wits of my poor 
Louise had sunk beneath the shock; she was carried 
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from the hut a gibbering maniac, and removed to the 
lunatic asylum. My boy had been taken by the parish 
authorities, and, at the church warden’s suggestion, 
apprenticed to the master of a coasting brig which 
happened to be at anchor in the roads. I obtained 
information respecting the locality of my wife's inha- 
bitance, but was unable to learn either the name of 
the brig, its captain, or place of destination—my in- 
former had not thought it worth while to inquire the 
particulars, and when he told me that a reward had 
been offered for my apprehension, I felt that farther 
research about my child would not benefit him, and 
must end in my destruction. I cared but little for 
myself, yet I considered that to preserve my life was 
a duty that I owed to my wife and child, for the sake 
of their future welfare. 

I reached the lunatic asylum—no matter how— 
the sun is rising, and my lease of life is scant enough 
for the enumeration of its eventful scenes, without 
employing its few remaining hours in the description 
of sufferings which soon must terminate. You can 
easily suppose the difficulties that a proscribed mur- 
derer—a wounded, poverty-stricken wretch—hungry, 
and heart-oppressed,—experienced while skulking 
through the country, on his road to the refuge of the 
insane poor; and the trouble that he found in obtain- 
iag admittance to the building, when, but to mention 
his name, were to awaken the vigilance of the beagles 
of the law. But the human heart beats responsively 
to sorrow’s tale, even beneath a madhouse keeper's 
coarse outside. In the silence of the night, I entered 
into conversation with the watchman, and revealed 
the extent of my wishes: he pitied me, and summoned 
ons of the under-keepers to my aid. By this man's 
assistance, | was introduced, at day-break, into the 
cell of the unconscious Louise. She knew me not, 
but prattled of the days of her youth ; of her Jove, her 
wicked love for the handsome Rodriquez; of her com- 
punctions at leaving her husband—and then burst 
into ravings horrible to hear. Extra help was sum- 
moned to assist in confining her arms, and I was com- 
pelled to leave. But I had not been in my obscure 
hiding place—the kitchen of a hedge ale-house in 
the neighborhood—before I was visited by the under- 
keeper, and desired, if I wished to see my wife again 
while alive, to return immediately to the cell. In the 
violence of her struggles, she had burst a blood-vessel, 
and her dissolution was hourly expected. I found 
her in the last stage of weakness, but the excessive 
loss of blood had conquered the fever of her brain— 
she was sane, and knew me. 

“ Rodriquez, our sinful Jove has been paid for with 
bitter retribution—your brother has been awfully 
avenged. The shame, the degradation of our wil- 
marked life, the famine and the crime of latter 
years, have proved the truth ef the monk’s denuncia- 
tion. We have lived accursed of God! I die—des- 
pairing and broken-hearted, but imy love is still thine 
own. The murderer, the blood-stained robber, the 
smuggler, Roderick, is still the chosen of my heart, my 
bosom’s lord, the father of my babes. Place thine head 
upon my pillow, thus: the expiring breath of life hath 


scarcely potency to whisper my last wish. Bury me 





in the green and flowery fields, far, very far, from the 
dreary ocean's roar. While waiting your return, | 
have watched too many painful nights, and listened 
to the ghost-like shriekings of the wintry wind, and 
the dali beatings of the surf upon the beach, to sleep 
at peace within the sound of the hateful sea. Oh, fo; 
a long, long sleep, when the pantings of the bursting 
heart may cease, and the throbbings of the burning 
temple be at rest.” : 

She tafned upon her side, and burying her forehead 
in the pillow, seemed as if inclined to sleep. I bern 
over her, and gazed upon the rain my licentious pas. 
sion had produced. Suddenly starting up, Louise 
seized my hand—her eyes burnt with sudden fire, and 
in a loud, clear tone, she said, as she gazed ear. 
nestly upon my face, “ Roderick, our boy—-" Some. 
thing seemed to choke her utterance ; she moved her 
mouth as if in the act of speaking, but uttered not 
tone. Her jaw dropped, her head sunk upon her 
shoulder, her body fell back upon the bed, and | 
knew that she was gone. 

I rushed from the house, and ran some distance 
down the green lane, ere I could muster sufficient for. 
titude to reflect upon the scene I had quitted. 1! was 
alone in the wide world, and without the means o! 
procuring an alleviation of the fierce hunger that con- 
sumed my vitals, and by its activity, blunted the force 
of my grief, and the pain of my wound. Yet pride, 
my indomitable pride, which misery had not erad. 
cated nor famine destroyed, seemed to forbid the 
thought of permitting the remains of my poor Louise 
to be cast into a pauper’s grave. She wished with 
her last breath to be buried in the green and flowery 
fields—not in the grave-yard of a poor-house—and | 
shuddered with disgust at the idea of interring her 
gentle clay amidst the dust of coarse and vulgar mad- 
men, drivelling idiots, and moping simpletons. I de- 
termined to avoid this vile contamination—to fulfil 
the last wish of the ill-fated Louise, although I was 
destitute of the smallest pecuniary aid, and without 
the possibility of obtaining a supply. So ardently did 
I desire to execute my wish, that, God forgive me, | 
believe I could have solgmy soul for gold, had the 
tempter appeared before me. 

The dews of night were falling rapidly. I walked 
on, uncertain of my course, and undecided as to the 
point of my journey. Suddenly, I stood before a small 
but handsome villa; a petite lawn divided it from the 
lane, and the long French windows reached, uncur- 
tained, to the ground. A blaze of light revealed the 
whole interior. Groups of well-dressed persons filled 
the apartment, music sounded in the air, and gay and 
lovely figures mingled in the dance. Beneath the 
window a card table was placed, and golden pieces 
were piled on the green cloth, and anxious faces sa‘ 
around. The sight of the money roused the devil in 
my heart—one of those piles would enable me to 
gratify the last wish of my Louise, and bear me 
safely toa distant land. Why should I hesitate to 
snatch the prize that Providence had almost placed 
within my grasp? Reflection maddened me. I jump- 
ed the lawn paling, and with stealthy steps glided 1 
the window’s front. One of the upright and glazed 
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doors was partly open for the admission of air—a ser- 
vant was passing with a tray of refreshments. I 
dashed into the room, seized a table-knife from the 
tray, and rushing to the card table, grasped a pile of 
gold. _I endeavored to retrace my steps, but the ap- 
pearance of my gaunt and blood-stained person height- 
ened the alarm ef thieves—the men crowded round 
me in a body; I was seized, thrown down, and 
pinioned ; and, after a short delay, delivered into the 
hands of the village constable. 


LETTER V. 


We sail along—we sail along, 
Across the ocean foam, 

And night and day, the mariners gay, 
Are singing songs of home ; 

The old man of his faithful wife, 
And children’s eager smile ; 

The yourg man of the dark-eyed girls 
That haunt that fairy isle. 

No more—no more ! on that bright shore 
Are none to welcome me ;— 

A lonely heart—a lonely heart 
Is best upon the sea. 

Henry F. @uorvey. 


The evidence against me was too conclusive to ad- 
mit of contradiction ; and, upon trial, I was found 
guilty without troubling the jury to retire, and sentenced 
upon the spot to transportation to his Majesty's colo- 
nies beyond seas, for the term of my natural life. To 
you, who know the anguish of a convict's Ife, I need 
not depict the unmitigated agony { endured while 
voyaging across the almost boundless seas. Our ship was 
scarcely sea-worthy, badly provisioned, and furnished 
with a scanty crew. As a sea-faring man, I was soon 
relieved from the horrors of the hold, where’ human 
beings were stowed away in miserable filthiness, and 
promoted to the honor of acting as a deck hand, or 
waister. In the long night watches, I have been 
driven to the verge of madness; memory, with busy 
fidelity, conjured up the incidents of my past life, and 
the surface of the dark and rolling sea was lighted up 
with faces of horrible intent :—my brother's sad re- 
proachful look—the gray hairs of my father—the ma- 
lignant glance of the villanous friar—the pale visage of 
the mother of Louise—the ensanguined countenance 
of the murdered Jew, with his flaming eyes bent ear- 
nestly upon me—the swollen face of my drowned 
bay—the drunken Baird—the melancholy Roberts— 
the ruffian Webster—the choked and gasping Grey— 
the dying Garnsey—the convulsed face of the Jew’s 
daughter—and the skeleton countenance of my poor 
Louise, danced nightly on the rippling seas, or bound- 
ed furiously on the heaving wave, and laughed loudly 
and long at my ghastly wondering looks. I could not 
persuade myself of their lack of reality ; I shuddered 
at the possibility of death at sea; I could have faced 
it boldly upon the shore ; but the beating of thé waves 
reminded me of the roar of the surf upon the Scroby 
Sand, and the look of the dying Jew seemed to wither 
up my soul. Yes! I, the Last or Tot MuRDERERS, 
who have gazed upon horrors unparalleled, dared not 
look upon the midnight sea! 





We landed here at Port Jackson, and, in conse+ 
quence of the recommendation of the captain, I was 
appointed to harbor duty. I would rather that he had 
clapped his pistol to my head. The convict who is 
sold to a trader or private man, has sometimes the 
privilege of exercising the attributes of life, but the 
wretch whois condemned to serve out his time in the 
employ of the government, gladly hails the approach 
of death as a release from suffering. I was drafted 
into one of the harbor boats, chained to the oar— 
a fettered slave—devoid of hope in this world or 
the next. Why should I fear to die?—hell can- 
not furnish greater devils than the partners of my 
chain; their blasphemy and bestial villany would 
have shamed the prime embodiment of sin; and the 
tortures of eternal fire cannot excecd the pangs I have 
been doomed to bear. Oh, when I recall my proud 
and lusty youth—when countless vassals hurried at 
my call, and beauty’s smile awaited my approach— 
when the huge world seemed but a pleasure garden 
framed for my delight—and the delicate aspirations of 
my Epicurean soul fluttered in an atmosphere of bliss, 
how must I loathe the brutal degradation of my con- 
vict state? 

One morning, when T was mid-<deep in the harbor 
mad, and my naked back, scored by the lash of the 
overseer, was baking in the beams of a vertical sun, 
a boat-load of newly arrived convicts passed me in 
their transit from the vessel to the pier. My son— 
my boy—rmy only child, Louis, was among them! [I 
knew him by his wonderful resemblance to his mo- 
ther. 1 shrieked out his name, and, plunging through 
the slimy tide, endeavored to reach the boat. My 
senses failed me—I sunk beneath the waters, and nar- 
rowly escaped the death for which I had sighed in 
vain. I was hauled ashore amid the jeers of my com- 
rade felons, and the stripes of the overseer restored 
me to myself. ‘ 

It was indeed my son. After a year’s suffering 
aboard the coaster, where his situation as a pauper ap- 
prentice was little inferior to a convict’s life, he ran 
away from his tyrant master, and returned to the 
haunts of his infancy. The news of his mother’s wretch- 
ed death, and the transportation of his father, chilled 
his young heart ; he dreaded returning to the sea, and 
idled his time along the shore till he was picked up 
by the master of a smuggling lugger, and, after a trial 
eruise, regularly installed as one of her crew. But 
the curse of his breed began to operate; he was con- 
cerned in a cliff fight, wherein a Lieutenant of the 
Preventive Service was killed, and my poor boy, 
who, with others, was made prisoner, was sentenced 
to perpetual banishment from his native land. 

I cannot depict the joy that I experienced when E 
found that my child was to be devoted to harbor duty. 
I could see him, talk with him, watch over his safety, 
relieve him from the extra severity of his shore work, 
or help his scanty meals by apportioning a moiety of 
my own to his support. My son loved me, for I wes 
the only being who had, for years, evinced the slight- 
est kindness to the desolate youth. I doted upon 
him; his wonderful resemblance to my poor Louise 
entranced me. The passage of this world’s humani- 
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ties had long been dammed within my breast; his 
presence had given an impetus to the stream, and my 
heart overflowed with paternal love. 

Hark! the military are approaching the jail. The 
sound of the muffled drums and the dull pealing of 
the death-house beli proclaim the arrival of my last, 
last hour. One minute longer will end my tale. The 
gentle nature of my poor Louis sunk beneath the 
hardship of a convict’s life; he pined for liberty, and 
listened to the chimeras of his fellows, who whispered 
plans of sure escape, either by traversing the vast ex- 
tent of land between our seaboard and the western 
shore, or of stealing one of the harbor boats, and put- 
ting boldly to sea—trusting to the chances of being 
picked up by a ship, or of making one of the various 
islands of the Polynesian Sea. Louis, at length, be- 
came enthusiastic in his notions of escape, and warmly 
urged my participation in the scheme. I knew the 
futility of all attempts—for many of the convicts had 
broken their chains, and taken to the bush, yet none 
had succeeded in escaping from the land. The dreary 
nature of the unbounded woods, the rocky fastnesses 
of the Blue Mountains, and the distance ef the western 
shore, nearly three thousand miles, presented obstacles 
that defied even a prisoner’s enthusiasm in the cause 
of liberty—while the uncertain misery of a life in the 
bush exceeded the fixed horror of a convict state. To 
hope an escape by sea was yet more absurd; it was 
impossible for them to procure more than a day’s 
Tations, yet they might wander about the trackless 
sea for many weeks. 

But my remonstrances were in vain; and Louis in 
formed me that a plan had been deliberately resolved 
upon, and the succeeding night would open the gates 





of their prison. Blood was to be shed, and lots had 
been cast for the chance of murdering the keeper of 
the gate—and his wife, whom it was requisite to slay 
lest her officious tongue should cause pursuit. The 
lot of murderous import fell upon my son! 

The news of this unlucky chance almost drove me 
mad. I could not bear the thought that my innocent 
child should stain his hands with the blood of his 
fellow creatures. I knew the fatal power of the gory 
stream, and shudde.>d at the thought of witnessing 
the destruction of my son beneath its whirlpool 
strength. I reasoned, prayed, and threatened—but in 
vain; he was sworn to the execution of his task. I 
would have revealed the plot, but I could not save 
my son from the revenge of justice—so I resolved to 
slay him! to send him, free from sin, to the enjoy- 
ment of a heavenly crewn, which a longer exposure 
to the crime-working power of Fate would have de- 
nied. I struck him to the heart in the hour when his 
companions expected him to shed the blood of the in- 
nocent ; his soul, pure and spotless, flew to enjoy the 
smile of his Creator; whilst mine, pre-doomed to the 
lowest depths of the everlasting pit, and burdened 
with a wondrous weight of sin, cannot fare worse by 
the addition of a single crime. 

The officers of justice are at the gate of my cell to 
claim my forfeit life. The anathema of the Most 
High has worked its powerful curse! Dare I again 
insult my God by asking mercy for my many sins? 
Have I not felt the pains of hell in my worldly suffer. 
ings’? I thank you for your courtesy; follow me to 
the gallows foot, and see how calmly a man can die 


who has nothing more to hope nor fear! 
* * * * * * * ~ 


__—_ 


TO A LOVER 


ON MEETING HER 


I’m very glad to meet you here, fair lady, 
With such a pretty pony, cap and dress! 
And such a civil beau—sedate and steady— 
To share your smile, and Nature’s pure caress : 
For what are sunny fields and grotto shady, 
And all the joys of solitude, unless 
There be a kindred spirit ling’ring nigh, 
To say “ how sweet !”—and feel its poesy? 


Think you the tendrils of yon amorous vine 
Heedeth the pulseless limb round which they cling! 
That this clear stream, wherein your blushes shine, 
Feels the warm, rosy smile ‘tis mirroring ? 
Think you that bird, with voice less sweet than thine, 
Divorced its mate, with wonted rapture sings ? 
Or this fair scene—unsought by human eye— 
Wastes not, like light, while clouds are o’er the sky? 


We know not what may be—or what mute power © 
Trembles, electric, through each sentient grain— 
Lives, in the gay ephemeron of an hour, 
Or circles worlds with life’s magnetic chain, 
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Perchance, not all unconscious sighs the flower, 
Clasped by her kindred blossom—blushing, fain ; 

While all—from orb to atom—as they move, 

Burr, kiss, melt, mingle—whisper joy and love. 


Oh, that the custom-poison’d crowd might know 
That ceasing to enjoy—is to blaspheme! 
That constant toil, or sloth, is vice and wo! 
That fashion, fear, and faith—the night-mare dream, 
“ Mistaking all that falsest is, for true’— 
Is madness and despair !—Oh, that one gleam 
Of nature’s sunshine—Truth !—might re-inspire 
Man's torpid heart—that cold Memnonian lyre. 


Nature rewardeth fellowship—not prayer: 
Has she not placed her roses on thy cheek— 
Her lilies on thy brow, ob, lady fair? 
And music in thy voice? That voice might speak 
Sweet chidings to yon crowd ;—that eheek declare 
Nature hath smiles for all who rightly seek ; 
That Health were Virtue—if we only knew it: 
All this thy voice might teach—F air Lapy, wiLl You 
po iT? J. LP. 











THE FRENCH STAGE. 





A Frencu audience is an anomaly; actors are alter- 
nately petted and pelted, bissed and hissed, clapped 
and rapped, crowned and frowned—particularly the 
utilitarians, or mediocrity people, who frequently af- 
ford a scene not to be equalled in the comedie or 
vaudeville. An indifferent actor, who, for many years, 
had been useful in every department, was one night 
floundering through a part that was something above 
his capacity. The audience hissed; the insulted 
artiste advanced to the front of the stage, and with a 
dignified bow, said—* How have I been so unfortu- 
nate as to displease you? I have had the honor of 
appearing before you for nearly twenty years, and 
have never experienced disapprobation till now.” 

“ Seo much the worse!” was replied from the boxes. 

“I perform every night—in every piece—” 

« So much the worse!” 

“My exertions are not confined. I play in tra- 
gedy—” 

“ So much the worse!” 

“In comedy—in vaudeville—melo-drame—” 

“ So much the worse !” 

“T sing in the opera—I dance in the ballet—” 

“ So much the worse!” 

“ Messieurs,” said the actor, in a deprecatory tone, 
“if this conduct is persevered in, I must quit the 
stage.” 

“ So much the better,” was the general response. 

Buta Frenchman loves a joke; the actor had caused 
more merriment than he was expected to furnish, and 
he was not only allowed to remain, but frequently re- 
ceived a gratulatory notice at his entrance. 


Crebillon, the dramatist, was unfortunate in his 
family. His wife was suspected of infidelity, and his 
son was licentious in his writings and in his conduct. 
His enemies gave out that his plays were written by 
a brother of his, who was a clergyman. As a proof 
of this, they said that his brother, at his death, had 
finished four acts of Catiline, and that Crebillon him- 
self was obliged to add the fifth, which is very infe- 
rior to the rest, and condemned the play. One day 
he was saying in a company, in which his son was 
present, “I have done two things in my life, which I 
shall always repent, my Catiline and my son.” “ And 
yet, sir,” said his son, “there are many persons who 
affirm that you are the author of neither.” 


An actor was performing Camille in the tragedy of 
Horace ; instead of the line— 


“ Que l'un de vous me tue, et que l'autre me venge,” 


he convulsed the audience and destroyed the play, by 
roaring out— 


“ Que l'un de vous me tue, et que Vautre me mange.” 


ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 





A company of comedians at Besancon, announced 
the tragedy of Rhadamiste, with the name of the author 
conspicuously displayed in the affiche, as usual. Dur- 
ing the performances, when one of the actors uttered 
the words— 


“Du quel front osez-vous, soldat du Corbulon ?” 


a fellow in the pit called out, “ Credillon! Crebillon! 
it says so in the bill. Confound those actors! their 
ignorance spoils all.” 


A tragedian who had rendered himself famous by 
his representation of Amadis de Gaul, received a se- 
vere whipping from some one whom he had insulted, 
and was afterwards universally known as Amadis 
Gaulé. 





Mademoiselle Lecouvreur, who died in 1730, was 
an actress of extraordinary dignity of carriage and 
grandeur of demeanor. An Englishman who had 
seen her perform Queen Elizabeth in the tragedy 
of The Earl of Essex, pronounced, unconsciously, @ 
splendid compliment upon the actress. Turning to 
his Gallic friend, he inquired if the members of the 
Royal Family usually indulged themselves in perform- 
ing on the stage? 


The Freneh natien hate the English with a cordiality 
that requires a retrospection of the many severe wars 
that have occurred between them, to make it under- 
stood. Every ridiculous ballet dance or pantomime 
has an English tourist for the clown or scapegoat; 
even the higher order of operas (Fra-Diavolo, for in- 
stance) contain specimens of English inanity that 
agonize the French with delight, and milor Goddam, 
Monsieur Bifstick, or Jean Rosbif, are standard carica- 
tures that strangely assort with the avowed politeness 
of the Gallic race. The hatred is of old standing, and 
bids fair to extend far beyond the present age. In 
Beaumarchais’ “ Marriage of Figaro,” the count de- 
clines taking his barber to England, because he does 
net understand the language. “You need not mind 
that, sir,” replies Figaro, “ for if you only know the 
two words G—d d—n, you may make yourself under- 
stood in England, for the natives there say nothing 
else.” 

Colman’s comedy of John Bull was translated into 
French, and played with considerable success; but 
the ultras were horribly alarmed at the idea of hav- 
ing a rich man’s son compelled to marry a poor girl, 
because he had seduced her; and interfered with the 
government to procure the prohibition of the’ piece. 
The good king of the Netherlands, equally anxious for 
the morals of his people, followed the example of the 
French executive. 

I once heard, in a ridicnlous song, sung at the 
Théatre des Variétés, the following line :— 
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“ Et les Anglaises pour deux liards.” 
(The English for a farthing.) 


The song was illustrative of the street cries of Paris, 
and “les Anglaises” were a common sort of English 
apple—but the idea of selling the English for a couple 
of liards pleased the French, and boxes and pit vied 
with each other in shouting dis to the singer, and 
compelling him to sing again the verse that contained 
the above line. 

Perlet, the most celebrated and talented French 
comedian, was once involved in a serious dispute 
with the Parisians, because he refused to personate 
the usual round of English libels connected with the 
French comedy. ‘The manager reported to the super- 
intendant, (for the French theatres are all under go- 
vernment control), the superintendant, unable to bend 
the firmness of the actor, notified M. le Commissionare, 
who commanded the performance of a certain piece, 
and directed Perlet to appear in the principal charac- 
ter—the chief merit of which consisted in low abuse 
of the English nation. The comedian preremptorily 
refused to obey the order; he declared himself ready 
to submit to the manager's fine, or the imprisonment 
threatened by the commissioner, bat he would not de- 
grade his art, or lower his country, by meanly insult- 
ing a brave nation with whom they were then at 
peace. The actor's principle of right obtained the 
triumph. 


Moliere’s comedy of Les Facheux was projected, 
written, studied, and acted in less than a fortnight. 
The piece is destitute of plot, but was intended to 
surprise and please the audience by the multiplicity 
of the dramatis personw, who were to pourtray an 
amazing variety of character. Les Facheux was play- 
ed at Vaux, the residence of M. Fouquet, the Intendant 
of Finance, and in the presence of Louis the Four- 
teenth and his Court. The king was delighted with 
the comedy, and went round to Moliere, who played 
one of the principal parts, and publicly expressed his 





the Count de Soyecourt, a tiresome old twaddler, ap- 
proached His Majesty with his usual quantum of ful- 
some compliments. The count was a great hunter, 
and annoyed his acquaintances with prolix accounts 
of his various adventures in the field. “There is a 
character you have omitted, Monsieur Moliere,” said 
the king. ‘*The count would have been conspicuous 
among Les Facheux.” ‘The hint was sufficient to the 
dramatist, and the king was delighted to observe a 
glorious fac simile of the sporting count at the very 
next night's performance of the comedy. Mboliere 
had devoted himself to the prodaction of the scene by 
an early hour the next morning, but unacquainted 
with the technical phrases of the chase, he had waited 
upon the Count Soyecourt, who, unaware of the poet's 
intention, assisted to coler his own caricature, and 
gave the desired information. 

Moliere was an excellent actor, and filled the prin- 
cipal comic parts of his own unrivalled pieces with 
genuine humor and first rate skill. One evening he 
was to personate Sancho Panza in a comedy founded 
on Quixotte’s adventures, and mounted his Dapple 
behind the scenes, to accustom the animal to his con- 
trol before the time had arrived for his entrance ; the 
donkey imagined that he was required upon the stage, 
and maugre Moliere’s exertions, walked before the 
spectators, and disturbed the concluding scene of the 
previous piece. The animal was led off, and Moliere 
belabored his sides with an oaken cudgel in payment 
for the malapropos entrée. ‘The donkey took the blows 
as so many hints for farther progress, and once more 
trotted the player on to the stage, amid the shouts of 
the audience and the execrations of his brother actors. 
The distressed Sancho sat on the beast’s crupper, and 
tugged at the bridle with all his might; his favorite 
Baron rushed on and caught the refractory animal by 
the ears, while La Forest, his servant maid, seized the 
donkey's tail, and strove, by main force, to pull him 
from the stage. Continuous roars of violent laughter 
proved how highly the audience appreciated this 
contre temps, and the curtain dropped in the midst of 


approbation. While conversing with the dramatist, le scene of confusion. 


—_———— 


BALLAD. 


BY MISS CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


My hume is nae sae cheerfu’, my heart is nae sae | The wild flowers droop in sorrow, that deck'd the 


light, 
My cheek is nae sae blooming, my e’en are nae sae 
bright, 
My voice is nae sae mirthfu’, my step is nae sae free, 
Sin Jamie left our ingle-side, to wander o'er the sea. 


He was our sun at mornin’, he was our star at night, 

He was ’mid a’ our darkness, our bosoms only light, 

But gloom has cam’ upon us, and hush’d our joy and 
glee, 

For Jamie’s left our ingle-side, to wander o’er the sea. 


The paths we've trod togither are choket up wi’ weeds, 
And howling night-winds murmur amang the whis- 
Be Soe: = 





gaudy lea, 
For Jamie’s left our ingle-side, to wander o’er the sea. 


The birds that chirp'd sae blithely frae ilka budding 
spray, 
Hae tuned their mirthfu’ music to mony a sadden’d lay, 


They sing nae mair at e’en, aboon our irysting tree, 
For Jamie's left our ingle-side, te wander o’er the sea. 


Gude angels guard ye, Jamie, I pray to them at night, 

To watch o'er ye, my Jamie, and keep ye in their 
sight, 

To guard ye frae all danger, wherever ye may be, 

And bring back to our ingle-side, our Jamie o’er the 
sea. 











THE EASTERN SHORE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 






‘THERE are many persons, even of those who pro. 
fess themselves acquainted with the geography of our 
immense and varied country, who are ignorant that 
there is such a place as the Eastern Shore of Mary: 
land and Virginia, and the peculiar features of the 
country ate very imperfectly appreciated by those 
who do know of its whereabout. 

In many respects, it is a singular district. Appa- 
rently formed by gradual depositions from the ocean- 
increased by the alluvion of its many rivers, it juts 
out in a long, low triangle, whose base may be consi- 
dered at the highlands in Talbot county, Maryland, 
and Kent, in Delaware, and gradually diminishes to 
jts apex, at Cape Charles. 

Skirted on the Atlantic by a succession of low, 
sandy islands, among which Chincoteague and Assa- 
teague are the largest, the fury of the waves is ex- 
hausted on these natural berriers, while the various 
sounds, inlets, and bays, teeming with small craft, are 
comparatively quiet. 

Many deep and winding rivers roll in their tortu- 
ous course through the dense forests and thriving 
fields of this country, and bear the produce of the 
earth and water to our cities. 

The vessels, almost invariably of that beautiful 
and peculiar kind of schooners which are found in 
such numbers at Baltimore, penetrate every navigable 
water in the United States ; and their low and grace- 
ful hulls, simple rig, and clean-cut sails, may constant- 
ly be seen on the noble Chesapeake. The seamen are 
a hardy race, unmatched as steersmen, and prompt 
to encounter any difficulty. 

Soon after the war of 1812, the attention of this en- 
terprising race was called to the West Indies, to the 
several ports of which they exported large quantities 
of grain and other produce, realizing a heavy profit, 
and returning with full cargoes of sugar, coffee, mo- 
lasses, and rum. This trade had been in successful 
operation many years at the period of which I am 
about to speak. 

It was on a bright September eve, the sun had but 
just sunk into his crimson canopied couch, the long 
files of the summer duck were winging their way 
from the reedy marshes of the Annamessex to their 
more private resting places for the night, and the 
deep boom of the nighthawk as, with curved wing 
and open mouth, he descended on his prey, sourided 
on the dull and quiet air. The dark waters were ra- 
pidly rushing by the marsh-clad shore, rippling in 
strong eddies as they whirled round the numerous 
points, while here and there the tinkle of the wave 
and the light bubble told of the lurking place of the 
trout. The widening stream spread in bolder sweeps, 
and the shores, stil] retreating farther, were now clothed 
with mighty trees to the water's edge. A small but 
deep creek ran winding up through the girdle of 
marsh, and bending round a point of the highland, 
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‘*‘aA SCENE ON THE BAHAMA BANKs.’’ 


passed close by a small and oddly constructed store. 
The building was but a story in height, with very high 
gable ends of briek, and a huge chimney in the mid- 
dle of a steep hipped roof with immense dormer-win- 
dows ; its whole appearance strongly reminded one 
of the peculiarly fierce cocked hats which delight 
ithe rabblement of our city, when perched on the well- 
whiskered head of some doughty militia officer on 
training day. 

An enormous willow, whose long and gracefully 
bending branches swept the roof, stood before the 
door. Upon its huge and knobbed trunk were nailed 
several horseshoes, one end attached to the tree, the 
other projecting like a hook, held the bridle reins of 
Several horses, whose riders were lounging about in 
various attitudes. 

Some in the store were engaged, as usual with 
Americans, in a controversy on politics, others discus- 
sing the state of the crops and seasons, while out- 
side was a gang of negroes, some engaged in playing 
fives against a cornstack, others pitching cents, and 
others equally well employed. 

Here an elderly man, in a gquare-docked fustian 
coat, with large white metal buttons, and Virginia 
cloth inexpressibles of home manufacture, was laying 
down the law to a tall, lank, broad, but stooping shoul- 
dered, and peculiarly clumsy and ungraceful man, on 
whose countenance, not naturally destitute of expres- 
sion, the hand of dissipation and exposure had traced 
its ineflaceable characters. He as well as most of the 
others, seemed of that indescribable tint which per- 
vades the lowlands of the south, and which may be 
pretty well likened to that of a pumpkin just turning 
yellow, while still there is a substratum of green. 
Loosely put together, and as if nature in forming him 
had neglected to unite the joints by any firm ligament, 
there was a shambling awkwardness, a want of con- 
nection in the movements of his various limbs, which 
utterly spoiled what might have been a very fine 
figure. Still there was a redeeming expression in the 
eye, which, in its shrewd and keen glance, contra- 
dicted the vague, undetermined, and sensual character 
of the rest of the face. Such as we have described 
him, he lay twisted into a snarl, on an old box near 
the door, listening to the old man’s tirade against the 
tariff. 

“T’'ll tell you now, Bill, what I think on’t: it’s no- 
thing but a scheme to get money Out on us poor folks ; 
for see here, if it warn’t for this gyornd tariff, stead 
er wrapping my old body up in this ‘ere old fustian 
jacket, (the old voman makes ’em all for me,) I might 
& had a tippy broadcloth eat.” 

“ Ay, Old Bob, so you might, ’an it ud a ben fine to 
plough all day in, eh? and what would your old woman 
do for somethin’ to be arter? And besides, old man; 
you oughn’t to blow out so sharp agin this here law, - 





for if there warn’t no laws agin smuggling, and no 
P) 
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duties or custom-house officers to dodge, how could I 
give you sixty cents for your corn, and sell you old Ja- 
maica at the price of whiskey,—answer me that ?” 

The old man shook his head, and said, “ Well, Bill, 
I ain't never thought of that, I shouldn’t be surprised 
if you couldn't. But, I say, when are you off agin?” 

“Thar lies the Betsey Ann, down yonder, anchor 
atrip and sails shuck out, so you may guess.” 

“ Well, mind you don’t get caught this time; they 
cum mighty nigh it last time, them bloody pirates. 
Now, do jist tell us all about that, will you?” 

“Coil yourself away here, then, and I will. So 
here goes—but stop, I must wet my neck first. Well, 
I cleared out of Kingston harbor one sweet morning, 
except it war mighty hot for us, though it war cool 
for them. There had been a mighty clean-built, sharp, 
copper-bottomed sarpent of a clipper lying next to us in 
harbor, and no one could tell what the devil he came 
there for; there wasn’t only four men and two boys on 
deck, or I should have known what to think. Hows- 
ever, we left her lying there, and got us foresail up, 
set flying taupsles, and slipped out mighty easy and 
quiet. We were just loaded so as to trim her hand- 
somely, and as we ran by this cursed schooner, up 
jumps her skipper on the companion, ‘ Good mornin’, 
says he ; ‘Same to you,’ says I. ‘ Nice craft, that,’ says 
he; ‘Little above prime,’ says I; ‘sails like a witch, 
and steers herself.’ So, as he seemed to look at her 
mighty hard, I thought I'd banter him—so, says I, 
heave up your anchor, and stand out with me a dozen 
miles or so; I'll beat you as far as from the first of 
June to the Great Choptank.’ ‘ Sorry I can’t go now,’ 
says he,‘ but I'll catch you afore you make the Capes.’ 
‘The devil you will,’ says 1; ‘nobody catches the 
Betsey Ann while I sail her.’ He didn’t say no more, 
but takes a look up at his foretopmast: sol takes a 
squint there myself, and sees that it looked mighty 
long and quare rigged fur a gaff, but we haufed us 
tacks abroad, set all on her, and stood out. Well, we 
had a nice time on't, and slipped along right merry, 
got into the Gulf, and thought we must be close on to 
the Capes. So we stands in, and just as we comes in 
sight of the land somewhere about Pamlico, I sees a 
vessel further in shore than we were, and bearing 
away with ail sail set alow and aloft ; well, at first I 
thinks nothing of this, for there’s a mighty lot of coast- 
ers all along there, so then we ran along, wind off 
shore, and just abaft the beam. Somehow I had a 
sorter sneaking notion that I seen her afore; but then 
agin, she had topsails and to’gallants set—a rig'lar 
morfordite. Bymby she edges away a pint, and we 
hauls closer; so I takes another look, and I wish I 
may be shot if it wan’t that same chap we left in 
Kingston. Then I remembered he said he'd catch us 
before we got in the Capes, and the rascal knowed 
what we had aboard, and I began to feel gyornd quare. 
But I jist called all hands to tauten every thing, and 
there we were spanking along—we trying to eat by 
him into the wind, and he jist keeping away enough 
to keep us out of the Capes. It was a right pretty 
day when we first saw him, three hours by sun, and | 
" knew the Betsy Ann warn’t to be beat easy, so I put 
all on her; the breeze came fresh, and about noon it 


- 





blew like blue blazes. Still we held all, the schooner 
pitching like mad, masts bent till the weather lan- 
yards sung like your old bass viol, gunnels under, and 
the water washing fore and aft. Still the feller gained 
on us, but bymby his to’gallant split to ribands, and 
we hauled a little ahead. I soon found that it wouldn’t 
do to keep her straining so, for the timbers creaked 
and twisted like oak splits; [ had to ease her off a 
little, and spite of all I could do he was gainin’ on us, 
slow but sure. To rights I saw the light-house, and 
I had no chance of getting into the right channel, 
so I put her right stem on for the shoals, and as [ 
looked over the quarter, I sees his d——d flag run up. 
Then, thinks I, just as well to take the salt water 
with my throat whole, as to have it cut for conveni 
ence of swallowing. 

“ You see the beggar dar'n’t fire for fear of the cut- 
ters, and it seemed to me that I could a’most see him 
grinning to himself to think that if I did not stop for 
him, I'd go to pieces. [ ealled all hands aft and shows 
‘em the pirate, and tells them who it is, though they 
know’d that, and then tells ’em that I should put over 
the breakers rather than be taken. Old Jo walked aft 
and took the tiller, and the ethers stood by the braces. 
Just then I thought we might go over without being 
broken up, for you know Macready builds his boats 
mighty strong, so | mounted on the bowsprit, and 
holding on by the jib stay, I looked for the best place 
to stick her on, and as I saw the breakers didn’t comb 
so high on the larboard bow, I laid her on. 

“I shall never forget that time. 1 clung on to the 
jib stay like grim death to a dead nigger, and when 
the first breaker took her it ran on with her halfa- 
dozen lengths, and then as we careened on among the 
foam and froth and heaving of the wave, I looked 
down as it began to settle, and our jib boom was point- 
ed, quivering like lightning, right into the sand ; [ was 
afraid she would turn a clean somerset. I tell ye, 
man, I saw the sea curling, twisting and boiling up in 
whirls like snow wreaths—then she took the ground 
with a vengeance, and snap, snap, went our topmast 
back-stay, and the topmast pitched twenty yards ahead 
of us, and the jib-boom cracked off in the rings right 
under my feet—we all expected it, so that it only 
shook us mightily and let us go. I sees another breaker 
coming in twenty foot abreast, and I screamed to hold 
on for their lives. Lord! 1 couldn’t hear myself, it 
was no use. Sure enough, here it was on us, roaring 
like forty thousand devils, and spirting the foam ina 
sorter fashion that warn’t slow. It took us right astern, 
and before she could rise, swept the deck clear for- 
ward, and that lapsided fellow Charley, brought up 
agin the foreshrouds or he’d a gone over. Well, she 
staggered and trembled all ovér, but rose through the 
salt at last like one of those south southerlies out 
yonder, and away we went again on our high horse, 
and, by the greatest luck in the world, he carried us 
over, just tipping off the rudder by a devilish kick in 
the starn, just to bid us good by, you knows, like the 
Irishman’s hint. There was about a dozen planks 
started, but no great scratch after all. ‘Hard up, Jo, 
says I, as she pitched across. ‘Hard up it is,’ says he 
and, sure enough, when I looked, there was the tiller 
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over the main boom, and the rudder more than half 
on deck. However, we boomed all out, and steered 
her up with a long sweep, and made out to get up 
here, land cargo, repair damages, and so on. As for 
our friend, he hauled his wind, and stood off with a 
couple of cutters in full chase. So much for that 
yarn.” 

“ Well,” said the old man, who had been all atten- 
tion, “sure as you're born, Bill Roach, that’s the head 
story that ever I hearn tell of. And you're going agin 
among them bloody chaps.” 

“ Sartin 1am; there’s four thousand bushels aboard 
the Betsey Ann, and as long as I can sell that and 
bring home West India rum and so on, why Bill Roach 
goes. Why, man, I’m ‘ pluribubs,’ and besides, old dad, 
I've had the Betsey Ann's mainmast lifted and put one 
of the real old pistareens, under the step, so no harm 
can come to her. Any way, you may look for me this 
day four weeks, standing into this same muddy hole, 
with lots of the right stuff aboard, and may be a few 
bags of the hard.” 


T'was moonlight on the Chesapeake, some months 
afier this; the light and gentle breeze dimpled the 
waters, bearing the fog slowly on in its embrace, and 
stirring the placid surface of the bay into a thou- 
sand ripples, on which gleamed the cold light of the 
yellow moon; while farther out to windward, the fog, 
half lit, and misty with her bewildered rays, began to 
enclose a reasonably large topsail schooner, Just 
notice her before she is totally enveloped. You will 
see that she has a remarkable breadth of beam, very 
raking mainmast, which supports an almost dispropor- 
tionate and singularly square mainsail, the boom of 
which projects considerably over her taffrail; her 
maintopmast is a very long and tapering stick, appa- 
rently unsupported, and the whole mast rakes so far 
that her long and waving fly is almost directly over 
the binnacle. As your eye runs forward, you will 
notice that her bulwarks are painted red inside, and 
that there are four ports of a side, which are orna- 
mented with short sixes and canonnade slides; that 
her deck is remarkably white, her main-mast and 
main-boom garnished with very neat boarding-pikes 
and cutlasses, that her shrouds are wider than usual, 
her bows tumble out very much, and her yards very 
long and square. So much for her deck, &c. Outside 
she is painted black with a white streak and a small 
ted bead, coppered to the bends, with a very project- 
ing jib boom, and, altogether, a knowing looking cra.t. 
Permit me to introduce you to the United States Re- 
venue Cutter Jonathan, She is just at present under 
maineail, foresail, and jib, making about three knots. 
Her live stock consists of the commander, (Captain by 
courtesy,) Elihu Jenkins ; there he is, that thin, long, 
mathematical gentleman, put together at right angles; 
his lieutenant yonder, just forward of the companion, is 
a good humored, bald, greasy looking character, who 
laughs from the bottom of his stomach, but a good 
seaman and keeps a sharp eye to windward. 

There, too, is an unfortunate exquisite, in the shape 
of a mid, from a crack ship, doomed for some pecca- 





of a cutter. The crew are some twenty-five fine- 
looking fellows, real tars, with well bronzed features, 
short sinewy frames, powerful shoulders and arms, and 
light, thin flanks and lower timbers. One keen active 
fellow is perched on the topgallant yard, and sweeps 
the horizon carefully with practised eye. Soon he 
sees the clean white sails of the smuggler gleaming 
in the moonlight, and his call of sail ho! rouses all on 
deck. “ Whereaway,” says the lieutenant. “ Right 
abeam, sir, just under the land, there, you can see her 
coming out from that clump of pines.” 

“ Jump up the rigging, Mr.’ said the officer to our 
dandy, “and report her course.” The gentleman did 
so accordingly, and reported her heading the same 
way, and “ D. my eyes,” said he, somewhat sur- 
prised, “ if she hasn’t her larboard tacks aboard, and 
we’ve got the starboard.” “Oh aye, I dare say,” said 
the lieutenant, “there is frequently a variation of six 
to eight points in the wind on the one sidé of the bay 
from the other.” 

“ Make all sail on her, and let us try her heels.” 

“ Aye, aye,” muttered an old shoreman, the oracle 
of the forecastle, “ it’s easy enough to make sail, but 
the craft don’t swim that will overhaul the Betsey 
Ann in such a whiffle as this. Why, lads, she don’t 
want no wind, she'll slip along right smart, when any 
thing else can’t move. Tell ye what, ye must whistle 
for a stiff breeze before you can expect to lay along 
side of her, and she has got the land breeze to help 
her too.” 

However, the Jonathan was completely covered 
with piles of snowy canvas, and began to ripple 
through the water, but in five minutes the fog enve- 
loped her, thick enough to turn a yankee razor, and 
soon the sails flapped heavily and wet against the 
masts. Still her course was laid so as to cut off the 
smuggler, and the boais were just ordered out as the 
mist began to heave towards the land, and soon the 
huge curtain rose with a sudden and writhing effort, 
and the limbs and branches of the mighty pines upon 
the shore were seen to twist and struggle with the 
coming gust, while masses of the more delicate twigs 
and leaves flew off in a green shower. “ Make fast 
all, down with the helm, clue up and furl; stir men, 
stir, in with it, let fly the halyards, haul down, in 
mainsail, clue up, double reef foresail,” were the hur- 
ried orders of the captain. “ In with you all, down for 
your lives, men, down.” Every sail was in but the 
foresail, and storm jib set, and the men had barely 
reached the deck, when the land squall burst upon 
them. The cutter had been put right before it, and 
as the wind struck her, she was pressed heavily down, 
head first, till the water curled over the catheads; 
then, struggling forward, she emerged ; her upper yards 
parted with a sharp, splintering crash, and she sprung 
on like a war horse at the trumpet. The sea soon rose, 
and as the maddened craft plunged deep into the 
abyss, the curling waves followed with loud roar be- 
hind, but she was safe for the present. 

Meanwhile, far to windward, the Betsey Ann, hav- 
ing more notice of the squall, was brought down to 
bare poles, and confiding in the staunchness of his 








dillo to do duty in what he considers the purgatory 


craft, Roach held her nearer to the wind, and when- 
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ever a fiercer gust would strike her, she was edged 
off a little and then luffed up to the wind again. Soon 
the gust passed over, and while the Jonathan was 
fiercely ploughing across the bay before the tempest 
the dandy mid had the gratification of observing that 
the storm had passed the schooner, and that she was 
laying up for the Annamessex under reefed mainsail 
and jib. The broad waters of the river foamed under 
her keel, and she ran up to the creek, furled, an- 





chored, and unloaded the supernumerary hogsheads 
&c., and when the customhouse officer came down, 
there was no more on board than her manifest exh) 
bited. 

Thus did Roach in more than one trip foil the keen. 
eyed revenue; the secret cellar of the old store, and 
the hiding-place in the windmill, were enlarged to 
hold his illegal merchandize. As for his further act 
and deeds, does not Somerset county know? H 
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THE 


CITY OF THE DEAD. 


A PRIZE POEM. 


“ Loup in thy praise my glowing numbers swell, 
Fair clime, where Gods have dwelt, and heroes dwell ; 
And my proud heart exults to draw its birth 
From thee, the gem and glory of the earth. 
Where’er yon sun his radiant orb displays, 

Thine eagle soars undazzled in his blaze; 

The wild barbarian dreads thy conquering sword, 
And tyrants tremble at their Roman lord. 

Nor this thy only praise, O wondrous land, 
Matchless in beauty, as in high command ;— 

Thine are the blooming groves, the fragrant flowers, 
Which fancy pictures in Elysian bowers ; 

And pure transparent streams, and golden plains, 
Favored of heaven, where spring eternal reigns; 
And wood-crowned hills, and summer suns, that shine 
In cloudless skies, fair Italy, are thine.” 

Thus, while his bosom burned with patriot fire, 
The Bard of Mantua swept his lofty lyre ; 

And wreathed enraptured round his country’s name 
The living laurels of immortal fame. 

Yet, ere he sung, that daring soul was fled, 
Which o'er her sons such passing grandeur shed : 
High o’er the prostrate world her banner waved, 
Bat, Rome—the mightiest—was herself enslaved ; 
Nor reeked it much, when freedom was no more, 
What specivus names her lawless tyrants bore. 
King—Consul—Cesar— tis not in a name 

To veil a despot, or to hallow shame ; 

And Rome shall wake too late, and strive in vain 
To burst the bond’s of slavery’s galling chain. 
Still on the empire, darkening to decay, 
Transcendent genius beamed its parting ray ; 
And proudest then the Roman glories shone, 
When glory’s soul, proud Liberty, was gone. 

So, where the tempered rays of evening shine, 

. The floating clouds concentrate and combine ; 
And, when the sun’s bright orb has sunk to rest, 
Reflected lustre lingers in the west ; 

Till wide o’er heaven's resplendent robe is cast 
That gleam, at once his loveliest,—and his last. 

Nor yet was wanting many a fateful sign, 

(So superstition deemed,) of wrath divine ; 

Convulsive shocks the emiling land deform, 

And vengeance thunders in the rolling storm. 

Alas! inglorious ease, and conscious shame, 

Had quenched each spark of Freedom's generous 
flame ; 





They dared not rise to break their galling chain, 
And tempests roused, and omens warned in vain. 
Go! from the hoary dotard’s lovely isle,* 
(Ah! why should guilt so fair a place defile?) 
Glance on the waters of yon bright blue bay, 
Whose clear waver sparkle in the noontide ray ; 
Mark, where the harvest of the golden grain 
in rich profusion glitters o’er the plain ; 
And the light tendrils of the purple vine 
Round the tall elm in wild luxuriance twine. 
Circled by smiling meads, and genial bowers, 
Their proud Pompeii lifis her regal towers ; 
While, far beyond, Vesuvius seems to rise 
Aloft from earth, and mingle with the skies. 
On his green sides the towering forests bow, 
A wreath of clouds invests his holy brow. 
Search, if thou wilt, to earth’s remotest bound, 
Search every clime for beauteous scenes renowned, 
Save those blest isles, where suns eternal shine,— 
The loveliest plains, fair Italy, are thine. 
The skies grow dim—a dark portentous cloud 
O’er stern Vesuvius hangs its sable shroud ; 
A sudden calmness deadens in the air, 
Herald of tempest, presage of despair :— 
No breath is felt to move the tapering tree, 
No light wave trembles o'er the stagnant sea ; 
And, as the sun, involved in mist, retires, 
His parting rays dart forth ensanguined fires. 
That black cloud spreads with thick increasing gloom 
While prisoned flames its wreathing folds illume ; 
And fiery spots with dusky redness gleam, 
Like the wan meteor’s faint and fearful beam. 
Father of heroes! o’er thy destined towers, 
O'er fair Pompeii's lovely plain it lowers :— 
So frowns the nightly tempest o'er the sky, 
And warns the shuddering mariner to die. 
It swells !—it bursts !—a deep and blood-red glare 
With sudden flash illumes the misty air ; 
Then pours resistless on the plains beneath, 
The blasting shower of pestilence and death. 
Fiercely it falls !—while, frantic with dismay, 
Commingling thousands throng the crowded way :— 
For life—for life—their desperate course they speed, 
Urge the swift car, and spur the foaming steed :-— 
*The island of Caprew, on the coast of Campania, & 
spot which has been rendered infamous by the de- 
baucheries of the dissolute Tiberius. 
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Whilst, driven by fate, conflicting numbers fly, 
The weaker fall—and they who fall—must die ; 
For who would pause to start, and shrink to tread 
Over the maimed, the dying, and the dead (— 
The plain is gained :—from that o’er-clouded sky 
No ray shines forth to guide them as they fly ;— 
Save when yon pyramid of fire ascends, 
Shoots through the air, and o’er the mountain bends; 
Save when the lightning’s vivid fires illume, 
And instant darken into deeper gloom. 

Haste to the sea !—that yet is calm,—and there 
Remains their only refuge from despair. 
Oh! for some friendly vessel on the strand, 
To bear them, yet uninjured, from the land ;— 
Some favoring gale to waft them o'er the wave, 
Ere yet they perish in their country’s grave. 

By yon wild flash, which sweeps along the skies, 
With sudden swell behold the ocean rise! 
Wave rolls on wave—and thickening billows pour 
Their foaming torrent o’er the frighted shore :— 
And yet no instant impulse of the blast, 
No rising whirlwind o'er the waters past; 
And nought was heard awhile, save one low sound, 
Which muttered deep and fearful from the ground : 
So rolls the rushing cataract afar, 
So swells the echoing din of distant war. 
And hark! a sudden crash—less deadly loud 
Bursts the dark bosom of the thunder-cloud. 
The rooted mountain’s firm foundations rock, 
Earth rends, and reels, beneath that staggering shock ; 
As if stern Jove his flaming bolts had hurled, 
In ruthless vengeance, on the guilty world ; 
Or earth's gigantic brood had burst their chain, 
And rose from hell to brave the Gods again. 

And with that crash a shriek of wild dismay 
Rose o’er the shore, and instant died away ; 
But, dying, seemed the very air to swell 
With something strange—unearthly—terrible! 
By the next flash, that reddened o'er the main, 
Th’ amazed survivors sought their friends in vain ; 
They looked—the sea was calm—the strand was 

bare— 

Nor living thing—nor sign of life was there. 
But fate decrees one common destiny 
To those that linger, and to those that fly ; 
They fall on earth, who sunk not in the wave :— 
And what avails the difference of a grave?t 

How many a wretch, on that disastrous day, 
Breathed his last gasp in loneliness away ! 
To whose fund glance, in happier hours, the eye © 
Of meek affection turned with soft reply ; 
His sterner mood delighted ¢0 beguile, 
Wept at his woe, or brightened at his smile. 
Now, all unsheltered from the rushing storm, - 
On the bare earth is stretched his prostrate form : 
Sense yet remains to mark iis own decay, 
And life, to feel existence ebb away. 
His fainting head no faithful arm sustains, 
No pitying accents soothe his parting pains ; 


— 


+The description of the circumstances attending 
the eruption of Vesuvius, is taken, almost literally, 
from Pliny’s Letters to Tacitus. 





And she—whose hand should close his dying eye, 
Doth she forsake him in his agony ? 
Ah! no—he brooks not to believe her fled, 
And for her doom his burning tears are shed. 
Such tears may flow for others’ fate alone ;— 
Man mourns indeed—but rarely weeps his own. 
Yet, should her lips receive her latest breath, 
What thought shall soothe the bitterness of death? 
What heavenly hope with quenchless beams illume 
The dark and dreary desert of the tomb ? 
Alas! he knows notin this awful hour 
The bard's impassioned dream hath lost its power. 
If realms unseen contain a bower of bliss, 
How shall he deem those lovely bowers are his ? 
Or if the soul, that seat of warm desire, 
That emanation of celestial fire, 
Sprung from the Gods, must perish with his clay, 
Recoiling nature shudders at decay. 
Myriads in ruin sunk—but how they fell, 
Involved in night, the living could not tell ; 
Nor can that tale of horror ere be known 
From “storied cenotaph,” or sculptured stone. 
One solemn truth remains—and all beside 
Were falsehood, pride, or vanity—they died :— 
Died, when the date, which heaven assigned, was 
o’er, 
And what could Cesar, what could Titus more? 
So fall the mighty :—Decius died, who saved 
His native Rome, and Sylla who enslaved ; 
And as the herald warned that chief of old, 
Whose despot sway degraded Greece controlled ; 
So still to us the voice of conscience cries, 
“ Remember thou art mortal—and be wise.” 
Oh! when shall morn that welcome ray restore 
The sad survivors think to greet no more ? 
When shall the storm of desolation cease, 
And heaven compose the warring world to peace * 
Stern horror reigned with deep unvaried hue, 
Nor day from night, nor night from day they knew. 
Whate’er in time's account that term might be, 
Oh! who shall fix its bound to misery ? 
Suspense and suffering, danger and dismay, 
May crowd the grief of ages in a day ; 
And sleepless memory, in one hour of pain, 
Wake countless woes, and live past years again. 
Feebly at length the sun's emerging ray 
Shone through the mist, slow brightening into day : 
His powerless beams a feeble lustre shed, 
Like the wan smile that lingers on the dead. 
Yet to the pale survivors of that strife 
Those beams were light, and ecstacy, and life: 
Their weakened sight had never borne to gaze 
On the full glory of his wonted blaze. 
Impelled by generous pity, prompt to feel, 
And mitigate the woes it could not heal, 
The friend and fathgr of the desolate, 
Imperial Titus, left his halls of state, 
To guard the helpless—soethe the orphan's sighs, 
And grace the dead with worthy obsequies. 
Him nor the trophies of triumphant war, 
Nor captive kings, chained crouching to his car, 
Nor e’en the glowing bards unfading lays, 
Have crowned immortal with his noblest praise. 
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Blasted by virtue's pure and piercing ray, 
The wreath of martial fame may fade away ; 
But, through the age of slavery and crime, 
His name shall rise superior and sublime ; 
The noblest name to man by heaven assigned— 
The friend of peace, of mercy, and mankind. 
How art thon fall’n, O region of the brave! 
Once the loved home of freedom—now—her grave. 
Those fields, where erat thy princely Romans bled, 
And the bold warriors fell, who never fled ; 
Now to a race of dastards are assigned, 
The very scorn and scandal of mankind : 
Base dupes of priestly art, and lost to shame, 
They catch no ardor from their father’s fame ; 
What though no servile chains their limbs control ? 
Their’s is the baser slavery of the soul. 
But here I must not pause ;—I would not dwell 
On deeds th’ indignant muse disdains to tell. 
Let themes like these historic records stain ;— 
Seek we Pompeii’s buried towers again. 
Dark mausoleum of the mighty dead! 
Sepulchral shrine of pride and glories fled ! 
With beating heart I hail thy hallowed gloom, 
Still as the lone recesses of the tomb. 
Tis like another world !—no sound recalls 
The thought of life within its dreary walls;— 
Such is the celm of Lethe’s fabled shore, 
Where misery weeps, and passion wars no more. 
Imperial wreck of ancient majesty ! 
A spell of mute enchantment dwells on thee; 
As in the tomb, where friends or kindred sleep, 
And the pale mourner steals to wake and weep. 
But haste, the first full feeling past away, 
Come we, the wonders of the scene survey ; 
Through the lone streets with pious caution tread, 
Nor touch the sacred ashes of the dead. 
Awe-struck I mark those relics of decay, 
Unnumbered bones, that strew the pathless way ; 
Resistless feeling rushes to mine eye, 
And my heart feels its own mortality. 
Here, whilst that storm its fiery deluge shed, 
The living sought a refuge with the dead. 
Here many a Roman bowed him to his doom, 
And breathed his last in his paternal tomb. 
Alas! no friend with fond devotion paid 
Sepulchral honors to his lonely shade ; 
Denied those rites that grace the meanest slave, 
One pitying tear to consecrate his grave. 
Lo! on this spot, yon mingled ashes tell, 
Some hapless mother with her offspring fell. 
Here, in the hour of fate, she wildly prest 
Her sweet unconscious infant to her breast; 
While her young daughters to her garments clung, 
Grasped her cold hand, or on her bosom hung. 
Though life perchance were her's, had she resigned 
Her helpless charge, and left her babe behind, 
High in her arms her infant still she bore, 
Prest onward still—till life availed no more :— 
Then sunk submissive to her destiny, 
Clasped each loved child,—and laid her down to die.* 


* A mother, dragging after her two daughters, and 





Oh! noble ardor of maternal love,— 

No grief can quench it, and no danger move ; 
E’en in the worst extremity of ill, 

It watches—weeps—endures—and comforts still. 
Such is the love that warms a woman’s breast, 

In peace, in joy, dissembled, or supprest : 

But in the hour of peril, or of pain, 

When selfish fears man’s colder heart restrain, 
Then the fierce storm will generous woman brave, 
And nobly perish, when she cannot save. 

Hail! in thy sudden ruin more sublime, 

Than the slow wreck of cold consuming time, 
Thou mighty relic of superior state, 

Majestic still—though dark and desolate ! * 
Prostrate on earth, or tottering to their fall, 

Still broken columns mark thy stately hall ; 

And thy proud statues, from their bases torn, 

Low in the dust their sullied glories mourn. 

Yon shapeless mass, on which rude steps have trod, 
Was once, perchance, a hero, or a god. 

Yet, midst the desolation of the scene, 

Enough remains to tell what once hath been: 

A dome of majesty, the meet abode 

Of kings, nay more, of Romans.—Years have flowed 
In long succession—Rome is swayed by slaves— 
Oh! for a draught of Lethe’s fabled waves! 

Roam as thou wilt, where chance and fancy lead, 
No guard arrests thee, and no walls impede. 
Pierce where, till now, no stranger step hath been, 
Where beauty erst retired to blush unseen ; 
And matron pride, and virgin modesty, 
Shunned the bold gaze of man’s too ardent eye. 
Once, hadst thou dared unbidden to intrude, 
Thy bold intrusion dearly hadst thou rued :— 
Now may’st thou tread, unchecked, the long arcade, 
Where erst no stranger-footstep rudely strayed, 
Sacred to virtue—and the Roman maid. 

Say, would’st thou know where yon low arch doth 

lead? 

Its dark’ning gloom with trembling caution tread, 
Slow wind the deep descent—exp'ore, and tell 
The hidden wonders of the vaulted cell— 
Why doth thy quivering lip refuse to speak, 
And instant paleness overcast thy cheek ? 
Why doth thine eye with sudden frenzy glare, 
And fix unmeaning in the vacant air? 

’T was here they perished—in that hour of dread, 
When the red skies their fiery vengeance shed, 
Sought the deep vault’s impenetrable gloom, 
And—seeking refuge—only found a tomb. 

Oh! in that hour, what recked the lordly race, 
Of him, whose name ancestral glories grace !— 
The slave forgot his chain, the sire his fame, 
The blushing maid her sex’s modest shame. 


pressing an infant to her bosom, appears to have 
fallen a victim during this scene of desolation. They 
seem to have crowded together; and their bones are 
so intermixed, that, in all probability, the mother and 
her children died in each other’s embraces. Their re- 
mains were found near the wall of the portico in the 
street of tombs. 


* The temple of sir. 
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Alas! one doom involved them :—side by side, 

The fettered slave, and free-born Roman, died ; 

For death confounds the mighty and the base, 

And dooms to all an equal resting resting place. 
And who wert thou, fair Julia ’—On thy stone 

We trace thy fate, and read thy name alone : 

Save that in time-worn characters is seen, 

Thy patron power was Beauty’s radiant queen.* 

To other times hath vivid fancy roved, 

And drawn thee blooming, lovely, and beioved ; 

Some aged parent’s solace, hope, and pride, 

Some ardent lover’s bright and blushing bride. 

The melting softness of the large dark eye, 

The lofty mien of Roman majesty, 

Chastened by that meek modest gentleness, 

Formed woman to adora, and man to bless ;— 

These once, perchance, were thine—Alas! and now 

What are thy vernal beauties—what art thou? 

In the short compass of a narrow urn 

Thine ashes lie—and from thy tomb we learn, 

That thou hast lived and died :—but lasting Fame 

Shall consecrate thy memory, and thy name ; 

Nor doom thy dust to their ignoble lot, 

Who live—and weep—and die—and are forgot. 
Explore yon arched recess, and wond'ring scan 

This mingled heap of dust :—That once was man!— 

And man too of the noblest :—faithful, brave, 

Follower of virtne, even to the grave. 

Menaced by fate, he stood undaunted here, 

Grasped in his firm right hand his ready spear : 

And if, as others, fondly linked to life, 

By treasured ties of parent, child, or wife, 

In anxious love exhorted them to fly, 

And—fixed in Honor’s cause—remained to die.t 

Oh! quenchless ardor of heroic flame, 

O hero, worthy of immortal fame! 


* The following is the inscription : 
IVNONI 
TYCHES: IVLIAE 
AVGVSTAE. VENER. 


t In the recess, at the entrance of the gate of Her- 
culaneum, was found a human skeleton; the hand of 
which still grasped a spear; probably that ef a centi- 
nel, who would not quit his post. 


THE 
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Adieu! to ye, mother, the waves of the sea, 
Henceforth must the home of your sailor boy be, 
The vessel’s broad deck is the couch for his form, 
And his lullaby song is the voice of the storm. 


One blessing, brave father, the waves may ride high, 

But that blessing shall rise, thro’ their roar, to the sky; 

And our Father, who sitteth aloft, will look down, 

With a rainbow like glance, thro’ the tempest’s dark 
frown. 


Adieu! bright-eyed sister, wherever I roam, 
Those eyes, like the magnet, shall draw me to home, 








SAILOR BOY’S 


CATHARINE H.- 





Thy name we know not, bnt in thee we trace 
The dauntless grandeur of the Roman race ; 
"Twas thus they triumphed by superior worth, 
And spread their empire to the bounds of earth. 

Dreams of the past steal o’er me :—I recall 
The gorgeous scene of Pansa’s lordly hall. 
It’s graceful shaft the Doric column rears, 
The massive porch with spacious front appears ;— 
Lo! each enthron’d on lofty pedestal, 
The statues of his fathers—Romans all ;— 
For Rome’s proud grandeur there canst thou descry, — 
The very marble breathes of majesty. 
From crystal vases, crowned with flowery wreaths, 
Her choicest odors subject India breathes ; 
And on the walls the living canvass glows, 
Proud works of art, which conquered Greece bestows. 
The Parian marble of the floor is vein'd 
With varied streaks, with glowing hues distain’d ; 
Bright as the tints of ocean’s breast at ev’n, 
When the calm wave reflects the calmer Heav’n. 
And where in graceful folds yon drapery falls, 
And richer paintings decorate the walls, 
There erst the mansion’s hospitable lord 
Called the gay group, and spread the festive board, 
With all that charms the heart, and lures the eye, 
Athenian taste, and Roman luxury. 

These fairy visions vanish into air, 
This bright and false illusion flies—Ah! where?— 
"Tis with the dream of youth,—the joyful day, 
That rose in rapture, blessed, and passed away ;— 
’Tis with th’ unfettered spirit’s earthly lot, 
With sorrows solaced, and with joys forgot ;— 
With love, that only lives in memory ;— 
With all that once hath been,—and ceased to be. 
And thus, whate’er the wild and warm desire, 
That sways thy bosom with impetuous fire ; 
Whate’er thy hopes, thy miseries, and thy fears. 
The doubt that chills thee, or the hope that cheers ; 
Soon shall they fade, in utter gloom o’ercast, 
Whelmed in the dark abysses of the past; 
And thou—thy race shall close—thy sun shall set— 
And weeping friends deplore thee—and forget. 

Cc. 






FAREWELL. 


WATERMAN. 


My light, thro’ the lonely night’s watch upon deck, 
My guardians of safety, ’mid peril and wreck. 


Nay, cheer up, young brother, faint hearted and 

weak, 
*Tis a shame to thy manhood, that tear on thy cheek. 
Brush back the pale drop, it were childish to weep 
For one, who was born on the bright swelling deep. 


Adieu! ye belov'd ones, the ocean's proud wave 
Was my babyhood’s cradle—it may be my grave ; 
But my heart, like a child’s, to its early love true, 
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AN ESCAPE FROM THE LEAD CHAMBERS AT. VENICE. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE GERMAN OF 


Joun James px Seincatt Casanova, the head of 
the eccentric and talented family of that name, has 
left behind him four volumes of memoirs of his re- 
markable life. They were first published in German 
at the Leipsig fairs, between the years 1820 and 28; 
but a French edition of the original version has since 
appeared. The work is particularly curious, and de- 
picts the various adventures of a true man of the 
world, among all classes of society, in the principal 
cities of Europe. Casanova, had he lived in an earlier 
age, would have ranked but little inferior to the ad- 
mirable Crichton. He was well versed in the Latin, 
French, and Italian languages, and at the age of six- 
teen, wrote learned dissertations on religion and the 
law. His first sermon created a strong sensation at 
Venice, and his wonderful conversational powers in- 
troduced him to the highest circles. Several love 
adventures attest his popularity with the ladies, and 
in the course of his restless career, he visited the prin- 
cipal dignitaries ef the time, and was generally well 
received. During his sojourn at Venice, he incurred 
displeasure, and was imprisoned in the Lead-Cham- 
bers (Piombi)—a series of dungeons formed beneath 
the roofs of the Doge’s Palazza, and appropriated to 
persons suspected of political offences—the building, 
of which the famous Bridge of Sighs is a prominent 
portion, is at present the seat of the Austrian govern- 
ment. The heat of the sun shining upon the leaden 
roofs, converted these dungeons into “ holes of infer- 
nal heat,” and placed the unfortunate prisoners in 
perpetual torture that frequently resulted in frenzy. 
Casanova’s escape was managed with considerable 
ingenuity; and he deserved the good fortune that he 
afterwards experienced. He was born at Venice in 
1725, escaped in 1755, and died at Vienna in 1803, 
aged seventy-eight. 

In the original, the account of the escape occupies 
more than one hundred pages of closely printed mat- 
ter; but it is believed that the following statement 
contains all that is material —Z£d. G. M. 


Casanova had long been an object of offence to the 
Venetian police, but the protection of the Senator 
Bragadin for a time defeated its purpose—it being a 
law in Venice that the officers of justice should not 
enter any patrician house, except at the express com- 
mand of the tribunal; and this is seldom, or never, 
given. His passion, however, for a young girl, allur- 
ed him from his safe retreat, to lodgings in the suburbs, 
where he was seized by the sbirri, and carried off to 
the Lead-Chambers —prisons so called, from their being 
at the top of the building, immediately under the reof 
of lead. After passing through three long passages, 





‘‘PHE URANIA.’’ 


two of which were barred, he eame to a large (dirty 
attic, that he thought was to be his prison—but in this 
he was mistaken. There was a fourth door beyond, 
studded with iron, opening into a reom so low that 
he could not stand upright in it,and lighted by a smal! 
loop-hole about two feet in circumference, that was 
guarded by strong bars crossing each other in little 
squares; this was still farther darkened by a near 
rafter, so that when the door was closed, there was 
not light enough to distinguish the form of the room, 
which was a square, with an alcove at one end, in- 
tended for a bed, though the place had neither bed, 
chair, nor table. At another side was a strange iron 
machine, fastened against the walls, in shape like 2 
horse shoe, which excited something more than cu- 
riosity in the prisoner; and the jailor observing it, 
said, with a malicious laugh, “Ha! ha! You are 
cudgelling your brains now to find out the use of this 
pretty piece of furniture, and I can tell it you in a 
minute. When their Excellencies order a prisoner 
to be strangled, he is placed on a stool, his back 
against the iron which goes half round his neek ; the 
other half is bound with a silk cord, the ends of which 
pass through the hole here, and are then fastened to 
a little windlass; this is turned till the poor sinner has 
given up his soul to heaven, for the confessor does 
not leave him till he is dead.” 

“An admirable invention!” exclaimed Casanova ; 
“and you, I suppose, have the honor to turn this same 
windlass.” But the jailor said nothing till he had 
closed the door on him, when he asked him through 
the grating, “ what he would have to eat?” and Ca- 
sanova replying that he had not yet thought about it, 
he walked off without farther question, leaving his 
prisoner to the benefit of his meditations. These 
were any thing but pleasant: the heat was intolerable, 
and though for the first few hours the circumstance 
of hig being neglected scarcely troubled him, yet 
when, according to Italian computation, the clock 
struck twenty-one, he began to be anxious at this 
protracted absence of every human being. Still he 
could hope, and did hope till the twenty-fourth hour, 
when his wrath broke forth: he raged, he cursed, he 
howled, he stamped with his feet; but after an hour 
had elapsed in impoteat fury, and still no one came, 
he abandoned himself to sleep. * 

At midnight he was agaiia awakened by the sound 
of the clock, and searcely could he believe that he 
had been so long utterly free from pain, He stretch- 
ed out his right hand for his handkerchief, when i! 
was met by another hand cold and stark as ice: horror 
thrilled through every vein. For several minutes he 
remained not only without motior, but almost without 
consciousness ; and, when recol:ection had in some 
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measure returned, he tried to persuade himself that 


he had been the dupe of his imagination. Again he 
stretched out his hand, and again it was met by the 
same cold flesh, which, in the agony of his heart, he 
first convulsively pressed, and then flung from him 
with a ery of horror. As the first thrill of feeling 
died away, he tried to reason with his- fears ;—what 
could this be? Had a corse been placed beside him as 
he slept?—perhaps that of a friend, tortured to death 
and laid there as a mocking image of his own intend- 
ed fate. The thought was madness! and a third time, 
with desperate revolution, he stretched out his arm to 
clutch the hand, and drag the dead body to him, that 
he might, at once, fairly grapple with his fear in all 
its loathsomeness; but no sooner had he raised him- 
self up on his left arm, than he found the cold hand 
was his own, which had been placed under his body, 
and by the numbing pressure, had lost all sensation. 
The discovery was ridiculous enough, but, instead of 
raising, only served to depress his spirits. 

In a few days, however, he had learned to measure 
his situation more accurately, and began to look to 
his present comfort: the state allowed him fifty sous 
aday; his ewn bed was brought and placed in the 
alcove, and whatever furniture else he wanted, was 
fetched from his lodgings, books and articles of steel 
alone excepted. The money was left in the hands of 
Lorenz the jailor, to provide for him, and once a 
month he rendered an account of his disbursements ; 
but Casanova had prudence enough to make him a 
present of the overplus, to coneiliate his kindness. 
Hope too, had not yet deserted him: every night he 
went to rest with the full conviction that the next 
morning would be the last of his imprisonment; and 
when the next morning came without bringing any 
change, he again went through the same round of 
hopes and doubis, to be again disappointed. After a 
few weeks he was compelled to give up the idea; 
but then he turned to another hope, and believed that 
his confinement was to last fora certain time—till the 
first of October, when the new Inquisitors superseded 
those in office. But this period came without any al- 
teration in his condition, and he then determined, if 
possible, to escape, though in so doing he staked his 
life on the hazard. 

He stood with his eyes fixed on the loop-hole in 
the reof, weighing the means and difficulties of his 
purpose, when on a sudden the huge beam that 
crossed the window, tottered and bent to the right 
side, and again sprang back to its position; the floor, 
too, trembled beneath his feet, and threw him from 
his balanee. It was the effect of the terrific earth- 
quake whieh, at the very samme moment, was hurling 
all Lisbon to the earth in one general mass of ruins. 
A second shock came, and he exclaimed, “ Un alira, 
un altra, gran Dio ma piu forte!” and the jailors shud- 
dered, and fled from what they believed to be the 
blasphemies of a maniac. c 

This event by no means delayed his plans for es- 
cape. With admirable patience he contrived to 
sharpen an old bolt on a piece of marble, till he had 
formed it into a three-edged dagger—a labor of four- 
teen days, which worked his left hand into one blis- 





ter, and almost tore the right arm from its socket. 
With this, he purposed to cut a hole through the floor 
under his bed, and to make his way to the room be- 
low, where he intended to hide himself under the 
table of the tribunal, and thence escape easily in the 
morning, when the door was first opened. In this 
way he hoped to reach a place of security before he 
was missed; for even if any guard were left in the 
chamber, he determined to strike him dead with his 
poniard. But there were other difficulties, not so 
easily got over ; the floor might be double, it might be 
triple, and the work would then éceupy him for 
months. How was he to hide its progress from Lo- 
renz, for he had hitherto insisted on having the cham- 
ber regularly cleaned and swept, and now to forbid it 
would excite suspicion? Yet there was no alternative, 
and he adopted the measure at once, alleging as a 
reason, that the dampness occasioned a spitting of 
blood, which, however, did not satisfy Lorenz: he 
examined the room all over with a light, but as he 
found nothing to justify his suspicion, he fell into the 
snare, and allowed Casanova to have his own way, 
and the latter now set about the work of his deliver- 
ance in good earnest. His first object was to make a 
lamp—for which he wanted oil, a vessel to hold it, a 
fire-stone, wick, matches, and tinder; and all these he 
contrived to procure by his own unassisted ingenuity. 
The lamp he made out of a small saucepan that was 
used to prepare butter with eggs, and which he ma- 
naged to conceal ; the oil he saved from his salad ; the 
steel he formed from a buckle ; and the firestone he 
got from Lorenz, under the pretence of dissolving it 
in vinegar as a cure for the tooth ache. Matches and 
tinder alone were wanting; but even here his inge- 
nuity was finally triumphant—the matches he got 
from Lorenz, under the pretence of needing the brim- 
stone for medical purposes, and the tinder he made 
out of sponge with which his coat had been stuffed 
under the arms. 

About this time, a new prisoner, Count Fanarola, 
divided his cell with him; but secrecy was the in- 
terest of both parties, and Casanova continued his 
operations, cutting through the floors till his progress 
was stopped by a large joist. To work through this 
was impossible; the only remedy, and this cost time, 
was to enlarge the hole on the side, which, at last, 
with infinite labor, he accomplished. The light, glim- 
mering through a crevice -in the ceiling below, as- 
sured him he had succeeded. This he stopped up 
with bread, that it might not betray him before the 
time of his flight, which he fixed for the night pre- 
ceding the festival of St. Augustin. On that day 
there was an assembly of the Great Council, and 
therefore the Bussola that lay close to the chamber 
through which he had to pass, would be empty. He 
was not, however, so near the goal as he imagined. 

It was on the twenty-fifth of August, at noon, 
that an event took place, which, even in the recollee- 
tions of his age, was terrible. The bolts rattled, a 
deadly terror seized him, the throbbings of his heart 
shook his whole body, and he dropped powerless into 
his chair. Lorenz, while yet in the passage, cried out 
to him through the grating in a tone of joy, “I wish 
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you joy of the news I bring you!” By this he im- 
agined he meant his freedom, and he gave himself up 
for lost; the discovery of the hole in the floor would 
ruin every thing. 

Lorenz now entered, and desired him to follow. 
Casanova wished first to dress, but this the jailor said 
was unnecessary, as he was only going to take him 
out of his present abominable prison into a more con- 
venient room, lighted with two windows, from which 
he could overlook half Venice. He was now no lon- 
ger master of himself; he bade him return his thanks 
to the secretary, and leave him where he was. Lorenz 
only laughed, saying he must be mad to make such 
excuses; and offered his arm to lead him from the 
prison. There was no resisting: he suffered himself 
to be led away by Lorenz, and in a few minutes a 
part of his furniture followed, and he was then left 
alone in all the terrors of expectation. Half an hour 
past—an hour—what was to be the result? Was he 
not discovered? It seemed impossible. And what 
would be his punishment? Death—or imprisonment 
in the Wells, the most horrible prisons that cruelty 
had ever invented; they were worse even than the 
Lead-Chambers—always lying two feet deep in water, 
for the salt tide flowed through the same grating that 
admitted the scanty daylight. 

Another hour—and he heard the sound of footsteps 
in the passage. It was Lorenz, who, foaming with 
rage, demanded the axe with which he supposed the 
floor had been cut, and the name of the -sbirri from 
whom it had been received. Seats, table, bed—wll 
were examined to find this imaginary weapon ; while 
the simple piece of iron, which had done the mischief, 
escaped their observation in the straw of the arm- 
chair. Lorenz grew wilder than ever. 

“ You will not tell me who gave you the tools with 
which you broke through the floor? but you will 
tell it to others!” 

“Ifit be indeed true that I have broken through 
the floor, I will say that I had the tools from you, 
and have returned _them.” 

At this he began to howl, and beat his head against 
the wall, and stamp with his feet like a madman ;— 
while his assistants seemed by their applauses to think 
the joke excellent. But he found ample means of 
vengeance in changing the diet of his prisoner, and 
fastening the windew so that not a breath of air could 
come in: the place was a living torture, for so intense 
was the heat that it was scarcely possible to respire, 
while the meat and the water were offensive almost 
beyond endurance. The complaints and questions of 
Casanova were received with silent scorn, that testi- 
fied how well his jailor was satisfied with his triumph. 
At one time Casanova resolved to take an opportunity 
of plunging his steel into him, but on more reflection 
he contented himself with demanding his account ; 
but when the day came for this, his wrath had so 
much yielded to his better reason, that he made Lo- 
renz a present of the overplns. They were now 
alone, and Lorenz endeavoured by quiet means to 
sound the mystery of the axe. 

“You said it was from me that you got the tools 
with which you broke the great hole through the 





floor of your prison. But who provided you with the 
lamp?” 

“Yourself. You gave me oil, flint, and sulphur. 
The rest 1 had already.” 

“ That’s true. But can you as easily show me that 
[ gave you the implements for cutting through the 
floor? Tell me when I gave you an axe?” 

“TI will tell you every thing, if you wish it; but the 
secretary must be present.” 

“I believe you, and wish to know nothing more.— 
Be silent, and remember that I am a poor man with a 
family.” 

After this there was ro more quarrelling between 
them ; and indeed Lorenz began to relax even in his 
precautions—so much 80, that he suffered a_ mutual! 
exchange of beoks between Casanova and a Venetian 
nobleman, Marino Balbi, who was confined in a dun. 
geon over him. But the two prisoners abused his 
confidence ; they held a written communication with 
each other on the blank leaves and margins of 
the volumes, as they passed to and fro; and though 
enough transpired, in the course of this correspond. 
ence, to show that Balbi was a weak man, Casanova 
resolved to trust him more from necessity than choice. 
With this determination, he explained to him the se. 
cret of his steel, and promised to find some means of 
conveying it to him, that he might use it in cutting a 
a hole into the dungeon below. To this he answered 
that Casanova would only be exchanging one dungeon 
for another ; and would have declined the-enterprise, 
but the propounder of the scheme was not soeasily to 
he diverted from his purpose ; he sent word back that 
Balbi had only to do as he directed, and leave the 
rest to him. He then took the precaution to buy a 
quantity of hely pictures, with which he might hide 
the hole from Lorenz during its progress. There was, 
however, another difficulty, more stubborn to be con- 
quered than the dullness of Balbi; and this was the 
transmission of the steel, which could only be done 
throngh Lorenz. He tried to conceal it at the back 
ot @ large folio, between the binding and the book 
itself; but unfortunately it was two inches longer 
than the volume. His ingenuity, however, found 
way of overcoming this evil; he told Lorenz that he 
intended to celebrate St. Michael's day with two great 
dishes of macaroni, one of which he intended to pre- 
sent to Balbi in return for the loan of his books. 
This feint succeeded; the macaroni was brought, 
placed on the book, and by its size hid the projecting 
part of the steel; and Lorenz, without the slightest 
suspicion of the fact, conveyed the whole to Balbi, 
who had been previously prepared.to receive it. 

Eight days Balbi employed in making the opening, 
and at last gave the signal of its being nearly accom- 
plished, by three Jight strokes on the floor. Next 
morning he sent word by the usual mode of intelli- 
gence, that he would finish his work the same day if 
the ceiling of the room below should prove to consist of 
two deals only ; for the boards were not more than an 
inch thick. At the same time, he promised not to cut 
quite through the ceiling, a point that Casanova had 
repeatedly forced on his attention, for fear their work 
should be discovered by Lorenz. 
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Things were now rapidly drawing toa crisis; a 
quarter of an hour and Balbi would have accomplish- 
ed his part, when, to the surprise and terror of Casa- 
nova, he heard footsteps in the passage. ‘The signal 
for Balbi to desist was hastily given, and only just ir 
time to anticipate the appearance of Lorenz, who en- 
tered with a new prisoner. This fellow preved to be 
a government-spy, by his own confession, and though 
under temporary disgrace, was hardly to be trusted. 
Casanova tried him, however, by confiding two letters 
to his charge, innocent in themselves, but which, as 
might have been expected, he gave unopened to the 
Secretary of the tribunal. His companion pretended 
an indignation at this treachery which he did not feel ; 

‘he had a farther object in the fiction, and now 
¥. directions to Balbi to continue his labors, while 
he persuaded the spy that the noise was the work of 
anangel. The brutal ignorance and bigotry of the 
man made him swallow this gross and palpable false- 
hood. 

The work was at last done. As the clock struck se- 
venfeen a piece of the ceiling fell down, and Balbi was 
¥ in the arms of his friend below. The spy was per- 
fecily astonished, but fear kept him silent; and Casa- 
nova now ascended to the old count who had shared 
Balbi’s dungeon, but who had ueither body nor mind 
for an enterprise like this. In fact, he refused to join 
in it. 

On returning to his dungeon, Casanova eut all the 
furniture and bed-linen into stripes, tying them care- 
fully together, till the length of the whole was fifly 
fathoms. Thus armed, he again ascended with ie 
companions, and in abont three hours he had cut an 
Opening through the roof, and furced away the lead 
sufficiently to allow a passage; but on looking out he 
was greeted, and not pleasantly, by the light of the 
new moon, shining clearly on the prison. As the 
head of this perilous expedition, he resolved to wait till 
the moon was down, which would be at five; and as the 
sun did not rise before thirteen o'clock, there would 
be seven hours of perfect darkness for their escape. 
These difficulties enraged Balbi; he protested that 
if he had knewn Casanova’s plan he never would 
have helped him out of his dungeon; but Casanova 
had too much need of him to show any anger at these 
reproaches, and they now set out, leaving the count 
and the spy, who were too timid, or had too little opi- 
nion of their scheme to follow them. 

A fog had risen in the meantime, but not so thie: 
as to prevent their seeing any near objects. Casv.no- 
va was the first. By means of his steel, which he 
plunged into the juinings-of the lead, he began to as- 
eend the roof, dragging Balbi up with him, who held 
fast by his skirts; and thus they had got the half way 
of their perilous journey, when the latter dropped his 
bundle. Supposing that it might have gone no farther 
than the gutter, Balbi begged his companion to stop. 
The first impulse of Casanova at this trifle was, by 
a single blew of his foot, to send him after his pre- 
eious venture; but his companion was indispensable, 
and he restrained his feelings. 

After passing over sixteen plates, or perhaps more, 
















with their backs towards the Island of St. Giorgio 
Maggiore, and before them the cupola of St. Mark's 
Chureh, a portion of the ducal palace in which is the 
Doge's chapel, more splendid than the chapel of any 
prince. But to have got thus far was, as it soon ap- 
peared only half, and the easiest half of their ad- 
venture. Leaving his companion, Casanova crept 
along the roof for more than an hour, to find some 
place where he might fix his line ; but still the places 
below were too much inclosed to allow of their es- 
cape; and to reach the conica, or vicarage, on the 
other side of the church, was impossible. In this di- 
lemma, when every hope of safety seemed lost, he 
spied a window in the roof, something more than half- 
way down, which probably lighted a floor without the 
cirele of the prisons. Letting himself slowly down, 
his feet soon reached the projecting roof of the win- 
dow, and having seated himself, he bent over and felt 
about for the casement, which he had not Jong to seek 
for; but unfortunately it was protected by an iron 
grating. ‘This seemed to offer an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to his farther progress: for several minutes he 
was lost in a sort of mental apoplexy, unable to think 
or to act, when the clock of St. Mark’s struck, and 
awoke him from his stupor. Lying with his stomach 
on the narrow roof, he hung over, and by means of 
his steel, worked at the frame of the grating till he 
forced it from its socket, after which the glass frames 
were casily broken. Having accomplished this, he 
returned to Balbi, whom he found in a state of rage 
and desperation, and preparing to return, under the 
idea that Casanova had fallen from the roof. The 
question now was, how they should both get into the 
passage below the window? For the first it wasa 
matier of little difficulty, as he might be let down by 
his companion sitting on the roof; but how was this 
to be managed by the second? Balbi proposed that 
he should be the first, afier which Casanova’s ingenui- 
ty, he had no doubt, would speedily devise some 
means for his own escape. Casanova had sufficient 
command over himself to show no symptoms of anger 
at this proposal. 

According to this plan, Balbi was let down into the 
passage ; but the length of line occupied by it clearly 
proved to his companion that he could not follow him 
without some additional aid to facilitate his descent. 
He returned, therefore, to the ridge of the roof, 
and after travelling a few yards, was fortunate 
encugn to find a ladder, with a heap of stones and 
mortar, left by some workmen who had been e: <r 
ployed in repairing a cupola. But the difficulty “ “ 
to get this ladder in the window. With a view ’.,, 
this, he tied the line to the upper rail, and endea- : 
vored to drop it in the right direction; but afier ma- 
ny efforts, the end uniformly rested in the gutter at the — 
lower extremity of the roof. It was now near morn- 
ing; something must be thought of speedily, or he 
was lost; and in this dilemma he ventured on the pe- 
rilous experiment of sliding down as gently as possible _ 
into the gutter, the edge of which happily stopped his 5 
falling. With a little labor, he succeeded in forcing 
the ladder about a foot in at the window, which 





they got to the ridge of the roof, where they rested, 
P 










sened its weight considerably ; and in a few minr 
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he got it two feet farther, when he again climbed up 
to the window-roof, and kneeling on it, endeavored by 
pulling with the line to bring the whole of the ladder 
into the passage. In this effort, that partially succeed- 
ed, his knees slipped, and he had only his breast 
and arms on the roof. He struggled hard to regain 
his situation, and had just accomplished it, when the 
exertion brought on a violent cramp, as painful as it 
was paralysing. Fortwo minutes he hung in this 
way between life and death ; at last the pain subsided, 
and by degrees he not only regained the roof, but suc- 
ceeded in forcing down the ladder, by the help of 
which he descended to his companion. They were 
now in the Doge's chancery. Their difficulties, how- 
ever, were not yet over; and so weary was Casanova 
from his exertions, that he literally fell asleep, in spite 
of the perils that surrounded him. But Balbi would 
not let him repose leng; at the third hour he woke 
him to renew their toil, and after breaking their way 
through two chambers, they at last found their pro- 





gress stopped by a door that defied every effort made 
to foree it. Here, to the great astonishment of his 
companion, Casanova sat down with great content, ex- 
claiming that he had done his part, and that Provi- 
dence or Fortune would do the rest. 


Abbia, chi regge il ciel, cura del resto, 
O la fortuna, se non tocca a lui. 


And Providence did effect the rest; their figures 
had been seen at the window by some one passing, 
who imagining that the porter had by mistake locked 
them in, gave the man notice of it, and he accordingly 
came to their release. He was alone ; Casanova rush 
ed by him, and Balbi followed; but no sooner had 
they cleared the palace than they walked quietly to 
avoid exciting any suspicion. “To the church! to the 
church !” exclaimed Balbi ; but it was not there that 
Casanova hoped for an asylum. He hastened to the 
canal, sprang into a gondola, and ordered the boatman 
to row him to Fusino. 
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LESSON THE FOURTH. 
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XXVI. I¥ you have not commenced the vicious 
habit of chewing tobacco, avoid it as you would the 
contamination of the cholera. Trifle not with the 
attempt; a plaything practice, by indulgence, will 
become a tyrant custom. There is scarcely a con- 
firmed chewer who does not regret his first mouth- 
mumbling of the Nicotian nastiness. It is an allowa- 
ble habit in a jack-tar, whose biscuit, if not weevilly; 
requires to be placed on thé breech of a gun, and 
rapped with a marlin spike, to be broken into bits of 
edible capacity ; or, if soaked in sea water, forms an 
agreeable melange with salt junk, dog's-body, cocoa, 
grog, gunpowder, and cannon-balls. With this fare, 
maolasses-roiled pigtail, or genteel cavendish, forms an 

wosite appendage. A “chaw” relieves the mono- 

of a long voyage, and helps the dreariness of a 

ght watch. Niggers, who “ work o’ night,” may 
also be allowed the refreshment of a quid, but what 
excuse can a young gentleman render for fouling his 
mouth with the bestiality of chewed tobacco ? Can any 
man, who indulges in the habit, insult the delicacy of 
his lady love by pressing his black and filthy labials 
against her pure and rosy lips, the portals of her soul ? 
Dare he mingle his noisome belching, redolent of the 
sdious scent, with the delicious etherialities of her 
breath? Tobacco chewers should never be allowed 
kiss the dainty darlings of the gentler sex, except the 
‘ural fatuities who fill their mouth with snuff---like 


intone 
will to like—we freely resign them to one another. 
But the ladies, God bless them, uniformly express their 
dislike of the practice, and sneer at the nastiness of 
the corners of a tobacco-chewer'’s mouth, and the 
splash of the huge gouttes of saliva that he spits frem 
his filthy lips. But the users of the weed reap the 
benefits of its long enjoyment in the foul discoloration 
of their teeth, rottenness of gums, and frequent can_ 
cers on their tongues—bleared and blood-shot eyes, 
intestinal disorders, hypochondria, and cadaverous 
complexions are the certain results of this useless prac- 





tice. 





I have heard some persons attempt to defend the 
habit by instancing the prevalence of cigar smoking, 
and remarking upon the affinity of taste. There is no 
affinity. We may admire the perfume of the scent- 
beg, without wishing to masticate the fabrication ; 
and the smoke of the pastille may be grateful, but we 
are not required to thrust the pdte d’odeur into our 
hollow tooth. 

A tobacco chewer should never degrade good wine 
by using it as a potable ; a three-center of old rye is 
good enough to mix with tobacco water, to wash their 
fiery throats. 

XXVII. It is a common opinion with the would-be 
worldly wise, that a man is not to be trusted who can- 
not look you in the face while he is talking to you 





Nothing exemplifies the fallacy of popular adeges so 
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completely as this little phrase. A confident scoun- 
drel will look into the “depths of your eyes,” and 
pick your pocket at the same time ; he must indeed 
be a poor swindler who is afraid to face his prey. 
The meek and pious Addison never looked any one 
in the face, yet he was never suspected of picking 
pockets, child stealing, or forgery. But Peter looked 
fawningly upon the countenance of Jesus when he 
betrayed his master with a kiss, and the rascally se- 
ducer gazes with a meretricious fondness upon the viz- 
nomy of his victim, while the poor innocent droops her 
eyes under the effects of his ardent glance. 

XXVIII. If you are compelled to attend a party 
where deep drinking may be expected, listen to my 
advice, and I can exhibit a means of escape that will 
enable you to enjoy your fair allowance of wine, and 
walk home steadily when your friends are under the 
table, or foundering in the kennel. Remember, that 
I mention it as applicable only in cases of necessity, 
fer excessive drinking is now-a-days considered prodi- 
giously vulgar and bestial. The line of regimen is 
simple, but must be strictly observed. Read over the 
seeond item in my first lesson; it will instruct you 
what wine to drink during dinner, and when. If a 
friend sends you a different sort of wine to that which 
you are drinking, request the favor of pledging him in 
your own+-it is a frequent and desirable practice. 
Remember that, if you mix your wine otherwise than 
specified in that item, you are a gone case. You may 
take fish, but beware of the sauce—avoid all vegeta- 
bles, and discard your soup if you perceive the taste 
of a vegetable infusion. All salads are included in 
the prohibition. Eat heartily of plain roast or boiled 
meat, with plenty of crusty bread. Touch not pie 
nor pudding, ner any portion-of the dessert. Avoid 
all malt liquor, and driak no more water than you re- 
quire. Sit still; laugh as little as you can ; talk only 
when you are compelled; and, above all, beware of 
singing or speechifying. Nibble a cracker now and 
then ; stick closely to the olives, and if you feel a sick- 
liness of taste, refresh your palate with a pinch of 
common table salt. Stir not from your seat, if you 
can help it, and studiously avoid all smoking or snuff 
taking. By attending to these remarks you may do 
considerable duty in a hard party—But the best way 
to ayoid drunkenness is to flee the path of tempta- 
tion. 

XXIX. If a virtuous woman is a crown to her hus- 
band, as the Psalmist says, be sure that a sluttish one 
is a circle of thorns to her partner’s heart. If you are 
on the point of marriage, and fancy thet your fair one 
when out of the world’s eye, indulges in a slatternly 
disarrangement of dress, or that she is not safficiently 
frequent in her lavements, or even has a propensity to 
litters and lie-abouts, pause in your proceedings, and 
note her conduct with attemtive eye. If you satisfy 
yourself of her slatiernly habits, follow the example of 
Sam Patch, and leap into the boiling cataract of Nia- 
gara, but do net attempt to navigate the storfay wa- 
ters of this life with a dirty, ill-kept craft. If lovers 
would but pop in unexpectedly upon their dearies, and 
eatch them occasionally in dishabille, they would 
know more of their habits than twenty formally pre- 





pared receptions would evince. A dirty house is as 
bad as a foul tongue, and it is better to see your wife 
clean her teeth than play on the guitar. The love- 
liest of her sex could not effect a hole in my heart if 
she had a hole in her stocking; neatly and sweetly 
dressed is better than gauds and dirt; a clean white 
hand is finer than a foul and jewelled finger—and a 
wife who simply braids her own hair, looks better in 
my eyes than the slut who pins on the greasy curls 
of another woman's poll. Slatternly housewives are 
always termigants, and generally devote their decline 
of life to the service of the rum bottle. 

XXX. The man who despises his neighbor because 
he professes a different creed, is destitute of the founda- 
tion of all religion—a reverence for the work ef his 
Creator. The various sects of religion may be com- 
pared to many streams of living water flowing from 
the mountain land; some of them dash with rapid 
currents over the obstructions in their course, and bear 
down oppositign by the impetuosity of their stream. 
Others glide with gentle ripple through pleasant vales 
and flowery banks, sparkling with joy in the beams of 
the morning sun, and reflecting back the lustrous beau- 
ties of the star-lit sky. Others again steal with dark 
and slender tide along the most rugged and desolate 
tracks—* beneath the shade of melancholy boughs ;” 
eccasionally wrecking the adventurous voyagers that 
trust their gloomy streams, by hurling them over 
some unexpected precipice, and dashing their hopes 
beneath the cataract’s foam. The water of some of 
the streams is pure and clear—others possess a muddy 
quality—a slimy taint, that mars the taste of the good 
things of this life, and clouds the faculties of the mind 
and heart. But all the rivers ultimately gain the open 
sea ; and if we do but steadfastly pursue the track that 
we conceive to be correct, and stick honestly to the 
navigation of our own vessels, without endeavoring 
to run down our neighbor's craft, or to run up other 
people’s creeks with evil designs, we shall eventually 
cross the wide unfathomable ocean, and obtain snug 
anchorage in the haven of our hopes. 

XXXL. If you have accustomed your stomach to 
late suppers, be assured that a bowl of water gruel is 
the most grateful and wholesome preparation. It can 
be made particularly palatable, and is recommended 
by Kitchener as the best breakfast or supper for the 
rational epicure. I can speak from experience of its 
good qualities in the latter use. It is satisfying with 
out overloading, easy of digestion, and remarkably 
soothing and comforting to an irritated stomach. One 
tiible spoonful (two, if you prefer the gruel pretty 
thick,) of oat meal, intimately mixed with three of eold 
water, and gradually commingled with a pint of boil- 
ing milk (water if you like) will make, after simmer- 
ing for a few minutes, a bowl of capital gruel. Let 
it stand, and skim it—you may add almost every pos- 
sible condiment, if you please, but sugar and butter 
are the most healthy and toothsome. Broth, instead of 
water, makes an agreeable crowdie kind of mixture— 
and a glass of brandy or wine, with sugar, nutmeg, or 
ginger, will be found of service when the inside is 
out of order. A tea spoonful of Epsom salt, and a 
lump of butter, will give an aperient quality to the 
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gruel, and be found of glorious service after a hard 
day’s drinking. 

XXXII. However heartily we may contemn the 
opinions of another, let us remember that we are not 
bound to despise the author of the opinions. Itis a 
difficult thing to separate our objections, but good land 
may produce weeds, and no man despises a fine or- 
chard because he has been once disappointed in the 
crop. 

XXXII. Suffer no familiarity from your domestics, 
or eventually you wili have to wait upon yourself. 
Let them, from the first moment that they enter your 
employ, understand that your orders are invariably to 
be executed to the of their abilities, and with a 
prompt celerity that will prevent the necessity of a re- 
petition of your directions. A gentleman will ever be 


known by his conduct to his servants; in that respect he | 


is particular never to misbehave himself. A general 
equanimity of temper, and moderate kindness of man- 
ner, will beget more respect than a sidehpard of plate, 
or a daily parade of bank and check books. The con- 


ventional forms of modern society have superseded 


TO THE AMERIGAN 


Birp of the proud and free! 
With a falt’ring harp and fingers trembling, 
And hidden thoughts in haste assembling, 
Like bright thoughts in a midnight dream, 
With a feeling wild at the staxiling theme, 
I chant my lay to thee. 


Thy home is on the mountain height— 
On the tall tree’s utmost peak, 
Where the frozen snow in the sun beams bright, 
And the wind howls shrill and bleak. 
Thou sittest alone in thy glory there, 
A proud and dauniless thing ; 
Thy fall breast bar’d to the mountain air, 
As thou plumest thy dark gray wing. 


See! the golden sun uprearing 
High his beamy head, 

From the stormy wave carcering, 
Over Ocean's bed : 

See the rays of light advancing 
Up the cloud-rob’d sky, 

Tinged with richest hues, and dancing 
Thro’ their home on high! 


Oh, the ling’ring joy that thrills us, 
As we gaze and gaze, 

And the rushing thought that fills us 
In the sun’s bright blaze ; 





the necessity of Chesterfieldian instruction, but the 
good old lord was generally correct in his mora’ 
minutie ; he paid particular attention to the comfort 
of his domestics, and enjoyed the effects in being well 
served and beloved by every one in his employ. He 
left handsome legacies to many of his servants, consi- 
dering them, as he expressed it, his inferiors but in the 
gift of fortune—yet he exacted and obtained a rigor- 
ous discharge of their various duties. . 

XXXIV. Wine is frequently deterioated in its quali- 
ty by the way in which it is iced. Mousseux Cham- 
pagne may, without injury, be poured over the frozen 
chrystal—its rapid effervescence preserves the vinous 
spirit from injury, and instantly mingles the melted 
water with the wine. But port, claret, burgundy, 
madeira, and sherry, are completely neutralized by 
having the ice put into the body of the wine. Let 
the bottle or decanter, well stopped, be placed in the 
ice tub—not too long, but for a sufficient time—let it 
stand fer a few minutes before using, and the sudden 
evaporation will cool the liquor more completely than 
an hour's immersion in the refrigerator. B. 


EAGLE, 


When we mark the ocean heaving 
On her rock-bound coast, 

And some noble vessel cleaving— 
Brave tho’ tempest tost! 


But the bird of the mountain peak, leaving her nest 
With her pinions wide stretched to the sky, 

Free—unfettered by man—by the air unoppressed— 
And the sun glancing bright in her eye ;— 

She heeds not the flame tho’ it blaze in its might— 

Her course is still onward—still onward her flight. 


The storm-king is out, and his myrmidons rave ; 
The lightnings dance wildly o’er mountain and wave ; 
The thunder’s loud voice thro’ the heav’ns peals deep ; 
And the shadows of night on the pure clouds sleep ; 
But that bird on the air, 
Poised calmly, is there; 
And she shrieks a wild scream to the murmuring blast, 
As fierce thro’ the heavens its fury is cast. 


Bird of the proud and free! 
Well may a nation boast of thee, 
Thou symbol proud of Liberty !— 
And on her banner’s topmost height, 
Place thy bright image—Birp or Micut! 
ALP. 
Columbia, Pa. 
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LETTERS OF SALATHIEL, THE WANDERING JEW, 


TO SOLOMON BEN 


LETTER III. 
New York, July, 1836. 


An old acquaintance wita whom I had considerable 
intercourse, many years since, in Vienna, has found me 
out here, and this has led to some curious incidents, 
which I must now proceed to relate. 

I was sitting one evening in my parlor, in the 
second story of the hotel, looking out of the window 
upon the multitudes who were thronging the streets on 
their way to some meeting or speciacle, when Jona- 
than suddenly opened the door, and ushered in the in- 
dividual above mentioned, Mr. Myers, of Vienna. He 
eame forward, and grasping both my hands at once, 
exclaimed— 

“Count Braunscher, my dear sir, how happy I am 
to see you.” 

Now, friend Solomon, I assure you that this title 
actually and rightfully belongs to me, and not only so, 
but it is almost the only one among the ten thousand 
aliases under which I have passed at different times, 
to which I have any legitimate title whatever. You 
must know, that having, among other acquirements, 
made myself a proficient in surgery, and being in the 
practice thereof on a certain time in the city of 
Vienna, I was enabled to render an important ser- 
vice by performing a difficult operation with success 
upon a member of the royal family. For this ser- 
vice, it pleased the emperor, without any solicitation 
on my part, to confer upon me an estate, and to 
change my humble designation of Mr. Pfaffer, to the 
title of Count Braunsclier. ‘This annoyed me a good 
deal, because it brought me into notice, and set 
curious people to inquiring about a great many mat- 
ters which I was anxious to conceal, I bore it a 
month or two, and then abruptly left the city and the 
empire. Now, this Mr. Myers knew me both before 
and after this event. THe is rather a humorous indivi- 
dual, and his visiis to my lonely apartments were ac- 
ceptable, as they served to while away many heavy 
hours. One of his propensities was not much to my 
taste, and that was a fondness for practical jokes. 
These, however, were generally harmless, and as he 
had never ventured to play them off upon myself, his 
narratives respecting them were quite amusing. 

You may well suppose that his sudden salutation 
made me start. A moment only passed before I re- 
cognized him, however, and I then, of course, instantly 
recovered from my embarrassment, and expressed a 
great deal of pleasure at seeing him. 

“But how, in the name of all that is wonderful, , 
said I, “ came you to find me out?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “I saw you sitting at a window 
below, as I passed with a party on horseback this morn- 





on one training day in his life time. 
ic Judge’ for three months, is ‘ Judge’ for the rest of his 
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the earliest opportunity of coming here, and inquiring 
for you.” 

“Well, that does not account for your finding me 
out, for you might have inquired for me by my own 
tide from this evening till nex@year, without learning 
my whereabout.” 

“Very true; so when the landljord said there was 
no Count Braunscher here, I took it for granted you 
might have received some later title by which you 
were now known. I therefore proceeded to describe 
your person with great exactness—your large, broad 
forehead, piercing black eyes, thick, black, clustering 
hair, firmly closed lips, and your commanding height, 
would identify you any where. The landlord said 
there was exactly such a man in No. 6, but his name 
was Smith. So I desired to be shown to Mr. Smith’s 
room, and here I am.” 

“ Well, I am glad it’s no worse. You must know 
I am travelling incog. just now, and you will not be- 
tray me, of course.” 

“Faith,” replied Myers, “I believe that is past 
praying for, for I told the landlord that you were 
Count Braunscher, and he has unquestionably spread 
the news all over the house long befvre this.” 

“Well, it is no great matter at any rate, for as we 
are in a republican country, the people will care 
nothing about me or my title; and I shall pass along 
as quietly under the title of Count Braunscher, as 
under the more undistinguished appellation of Mister 
Smith.” ‘ 

“ My dear Count, that shows just how much you 
know of these republicans. If they have a passion in 
this world, it is for titles. Every man who holds a 
commission in the militia, is absurd. enough to permit 
the title of Captain, of Ensign, or General, or Corporal, 


_as the case may be, to be prefixec permanently to his 


name, though he may only have worn his epaulettes 
A man who is 


days, and the term ‘esquire’ is used on the outside of 
letters, and at the heads of shop bills as indiscrimi- 
nately as‘ Mister’ itself Every body is esquire here 
by courtesy, and fur an individual to decline the title 
simply because he has no actual right to it, would be 
considered quite squeamisk. The rich, who ape the 
Europeans in dress, style of living, equipages, &c. 
envy them immeasurably their titles of nobility; and 
the very men whom you hear lauding to the skies 
their republican institutions, would gladly, if they 
could, attach to their names a string of titles as long 
as that of a Russian noble, or Spanish grandee of the 
first class.” 

“ Well, that may be all very true, but I don’t see 
_ how it touches the present case, at all. They can’t 


ing. I could not stop to come in then. But I embraced “have my title, if they like it ever so much, and so 
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they will, of course, give themselves no trouble about 
me.” 

“ Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, Count. 
As they cannot have titles of nobility themselves, they 
look upon them as something infinitely honorable and 
desirable, and resolve to honor, with all their might, 
those who are more fortunate than they are in this 
respect. It, therefore, happens, that when they behold 
an actual live nobleman, they “ think their very e’en 
enriched ; and they resolve to do him all possible 
honor and homage. Since being a noble is out of the 
question, being on terms of equality by a noble 
must answer the This confers all the no- 
bility of the European sort to which an American can 
aspire ; and this he will have at any cost.” 

“This is all a very pretty and ingenious theory of 
yours, friend Myers; but I think it can hardly be 
true. Jonathan,” continued I, turning to Long, who 
had been sitting quietly at the other end of the room. 
“Oh, I forgot. Mr. Myers, let me introduce you to 
my secretary, Mr. Long.” 

After the introduction was over, I resumed the sub- 
ject. “Mr. Long, is it trae, what Mr. Mye.s has been 
saying about your countrymen?” 

“ Why,” replied Jonathan, drawling the word out, 
so as to give himself time to think—“ Why, Count, I 
don’t know particularly about the last part of what 
Mr. Myers said; but all he has been telling you 
about the captains and judges, and squires, and so on, 
is as true as the book of Job. There are now in the 
town of Waterborough thirteen captains, five majors, 
four colonels, two generals, three judges, and more 
squires than you could shake a stick at. I’m a lefienant 
myself; but the folks about here don’t know it, and 
you can't think how odd it seemed, when I first got 
here, to be called plain Mister, when I had so long 
been used to being called Leftenant Long at home. 
You always call me Jonathan, you know, when we 
are alone together, Count, but I don’t mind that, be- 
cause you and I are particular friends.” 

“But do you think your countrymen really like 
these empty titles, or is it only an absurd custom, 
which has become sanctioned by time.”’ 

“ Well, [ guess they like it. Because this being a 
liberty country, where all are equal, and every one 
does pretty much as he pleases, if the having of titles 
was any way disagreeable, people would lay them 
aside of their own accord.” 

« But the veryeircumstance of your being free and 
equal, makes it absurd for you to insist on marks of 
distinction, which have no foundation in fact. The 
train-band soldier may very properly call his captain 
by his title while on parade; but the moment he 
throws off his uniform—worn perhaps twice a year— 
he becomes a simple citizen, and should be styled ac- 
cordingly.” 

“ Not as you knows on, Count. ‘Captain once, cap- 
tain always,’ is an old saying all along shore ; and you 
might sit there reasoning and arguing from now till 
to-morrow morniog, and you would never convince 
me that a man was any the worse republican for hay- 
ing a handle to his name. My eyes! Why, ain’t 
there Gineral Washington, and Gineral Jackscn, and 





Gineral Layfayette. Was there ever any better re- 
publicans since creation than them?” 

“There!” interposed Myers, “ you see, it is just as 
I told you; Mr. Long is a fair representative of his 
country. He has called you Count ten times, though 
he never knew you by the title till this hour, and he 
maintains, with true republican consistency, that titles 
of inequality are the very quintescence of liberty and 
equality. That is the American doctrine, exactly.” 

“ Sull,” I persisted, “I do not see that this will af- 
fect me, for there are but two or three persons in the 
city who know me at all, and they will not be so ab- 
surd as to vary their treatment of me for such an ac- 
cident as a title. I do not believe I shall be annoyed 
with visitors, after all.” 

“ Well,” replied Myers,“ we can settle the ques- 
tion in the old way. You remember we used to lay 
a wager whenever a case of doubt occurred in Vienna. 
That is the custom here, too. When argument fails, 
the Americans lay a wager, and the discussion is then 
waived till time has settled the point. I will bet 
you a thousand guineas that you will be called on by 
one hundred people that you do not know from Adam, 
between now and next Saturday night. That will be 
five days.” 

“Done!” 

“Done! Take out your pencil now, and we will 
both make a memorandum. “That's right, Mr. Long, 
do you do the same.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jonathan, “ it’s always best to take 
every thing down in writing. It saves disputes.” 

“ Well, how have you got it written.” 

“Why, I have got it minnitted down here in black 
and white, that you bet Count Braunscher that all 
creation shall call upon him between now and Satur- 
day night.” 

“One hundred persons! One hundred persons!” 

“Oh, well, it’s all the same.” 

“ No, it is aot all the same. You must keep the 
reckoning. You must take care of the cards that are 
left, and keep a list of the names of all who call,” 
said I. 

“Very well, Count, I will attend to it.” 

These arrangements being completed, supper was 
brought in, and after sitting and talking over old 
scenes and old times very pleasantly for an hour, he 
took leave, and I retired to bed, litile dreaming of the 
toil and trouble that was in store for me. 


LETTER IV. 


Tue next morning afier my unexpected rencontre 
with Myers, I was preparing to take a gig ride, when 
Jonathan entered with a handful of cards, which had 
been left for Count Braunscher. “ Jonathan,” said I, 
« do you know any of these people?” ~ 

“] know about them, Count. I hear their names 
mentioned, and their business, and so on.” 

“ Well, who is this Augustus W. Scamp?” 
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“Oh, that’s young Mr. Scamp, son of the senior 
partner in the great firm of Scarap and Company. 
They say he is a great blow-out; keeps race horses, 
and so on.” 

“A precious acquaintance, truly, for a man of my 
habits. What the devil put it into his head to call ?” 

“ Why, I suppose he thought you, being a Count, 
was up to a thing or two. Perhaps he is looking 
forward to the races and betting.” 

“ Well, we will endeavor to take care of our- 
selves. But who is this George W. Splash ?” 

“He is the junior partner of the firm of Dash, 
Splash, and Co. Great honse. Do an immense busi- 
ness. Worth I don’t know how many millions?” 

“ We shall see. Well, who is Colonel Corpus?” 

“ He is a retired tailor who holds a commission in 
the militia and gives excellent dinners.” 

“Where do you learn about these people ?” 

“In the bar room and reading room. While I am 
reading the newspaper, I hear more characters over- 
hauled than would shingle a meetin’ house. If there 
is any One you want to know abont that I have not 
heard mentioned, I can inquire of the bar-keeper, and 
learn in two minutes. The bar-keeper of this hotel 
knows every body that is in this city, or ever comes 
to it.” 

The cards were flung into a basket on the centre- 
table, and we went on our ride. On returning, I was 
presented with another heap of cards by the bar- 
keeper, all marked, “for Count Braunscher,” and on 
looking into the book for entries, I found my title 
newly blazoned there, with the addition, “ from Vien- 
na.” I had scarcely got seated in my room, before a 
visitor was announced, who introduced himself, and 
bered me till several others came in, and thus | 
was detained tilldinner. After dinner, till evening, 
the same thing was kept up so that I could not get a 
chance to move out. Myers, who was at the bottom 
of all this, kept out of my way till evening, when he 
came with a long hypocritical face, regretting the 
trouble and vexation I had incurred by his unlucky 
mistake. 1 felt satisfied that there was no mistake in 
the case, and that the exposé was wholly unnecessary ; 
but this opinion I kept to myself. The fact was that 
he, judging by my retired and sensitive habits at Vi- 
enna, supposed that I was a nervous man, who could 
be thrown inte an amusing state of ludicrous distress, 
and essayed to play off one of his practical jokes 
upon me. I resolved, therefore, to disappoint him, to 
‘stain my new and unexpected honors with dignity 
and propriety. Fool that he was! He did not know 
that I] was born a prince in Israel ; that I had breathed 
the atmosphere of courts in every part of Europe and 
Asia, and that every item of ancient and modern 
etiquette was completely at my finger ends. Indeed, 
I am never more at my ease than when thrown 
inte situations in whieh it becemes necessary ‘> assert 
somewhat of that dignity which was my birth-right. 
He had in truth surprised me, and was in a fair way 
to win his wager. I was resolved to surprise him, 


He had not the least knowledge of my wealth or re- 
sources, supposing that the little trnmpery estate of 
Braunscher, and my savings fromthe gains of my pro- 








fession of surgery, must constitute all my property. £ 
afterwards learnt that he had diligently spread among 
his numerous acquaintance in the city, the report that 
[ was one of the wealthiest nobles in Europe ; (not far 
out there ;) had come here to travel in a quiet way ; 
but was so good-natured and popular in my manners, 
that any citizen, with a decent coat on, might call 
upon me without giving offence. As an Austrian no- 
ble is somewhat of a rarity here, his recommendation 
took with a vengeance. He had made up half his 
number the first day. 

When he called, late in ya I had just 
succeeded in bowing out my visitor. I listened 
to his apology for occasioning me so much trouble 
with great gravity, and then replied with an air of 
resignation, that the thing could not be helped now; 
and sinee a noble I must be, there remained nothing 
but to play out the character with propriety. 

“T suppose that their calls must be returned,” said 
I, “ and for that purpose I must have a carriage, coach- 
man and footman. Some more servants will be ne- 
cessary, and larger apartments than I occupy here. 
Now as you have brought me into this unpleasant 
situation, I must claim your assistance in getting out 
of it with credit.” 

“I shall be very happy to afford it,” replied Myers, 
elevating his eyebrows considerably at the proposed 
extent of my operations. He undertook to procure a 
carriage, horses, and servants, and to obtain a large 
suite of apartments in one of the most fashionable board- 
ing houses. The next thing was to arrange the matter 
of dress according to my rank and wealth. I decided, 
after Myers had left me, to appear in a plain black 
suit, neat but fashionable, and as I happened to have 
plenty of diamonds with me, I resolved to make these 
the only mark of distinction. I therefore selected & 
watch, eye glass, snuff-box, rings, breast pin, dc., all 
thickly studded with large brilliants. I pat Jonathan, 
also, into plain black, and gave him some valuable 
diamond ornaments for his constant wear, resolving to 
limit his services in future to those of private secre- 
tary; which means, in the present case, you know, @ 
companion who never has any writing to do for his 
employer. In three days we were ready to return 
calls, and accept invitations to dinner and evening 
parties. 

You may readily suppose that if these primitive 
republicans called upon me in dozens upon the bare 
intimation of my title, that they came in scores when 
I displayed such indubitable evidence of wealth and 
importanee. Long before the week was up, Myers 
had won his wager. All sorts of people came to see 
me; merchants, lawyers, doctors, learned professors, 
authors, and militia generals. Then followed the dia- 
ner and tea-parties, where we, that is Jonathan and 
myself, fer we were inseperable, became regular lions. 
The gravity and nonchalance with which he played 
his part were inexpressibly amusing to me; and the 
marked attention which he received as a matter of 
course, and with the most perfect indifference, from 
people of great pretensions, would have turned the 
head of almost any other individual under the same 
circumstances. I had given out that Jonathan, though 
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an American, hed travelled with me; meaning to 
Haarlem, Hoboken, &c. The ladies, who were re- 
markably attentive to him, determined among them- 
selves, in consideration of bis diamonds, and his noble 
connexion, and his good looks, to set down his provin- 
cialisms in conversation and manners, as a joke, as- 
sumed for oddity ; a sort of masquerade dress, which 
his highness’s private secretary thought proper to as- 
some. 

Jonathan took their measure with more accuracy. 
He examined all their pretensions with strict refer- 
ence to his ultimate standards of matronly and maid- 
enly worth, Mra. S@hire Jones and her daughter. So 
far as the New York belles conformed with these, they 
were excellent and praiseworthy ; when they fell short, 
neither youth, nor beauty, nor diamonds could save 
them from his secret, and sometimes his open con- 
demnation. 

Right merrily did we go through the round of dis- 
sipation. We ate dinners and suppers, we danced, 
we rode, we sailed, we saw lions, we, I dare say, 
broke hearts, and we saw “good society,” with 
the singular advantage of being the “ observed of all 
observers.” 

You will be curious to know what estimate I form- 
ed of the society into which I was thus thrown. I 
reply that I find much to be pleased with, and much to 
censure. The American fashionables would be far more 
agreeable and respectable in the eyes of strangers if 
they had more nationality and more self respect—if 
they would exhibit less anxiety about the opinions of 
foreigners respecting their eountry ; and Jess fondness 
for imitating foreigners in precisely those things which 
are least worthy of imitation. The American fashion- 
ables are ridiculous in their admiration for titles, and 
foreign visitors of all sorts, and in their imitation of 
foreign fashions and extravaganee. They are always 
respectable when they act like republicans, which 
they are; and always contemptible when they affect 
aristocracy and exclusiveness, which they have no 
pretensions to, and which is contrary to the spirit of 
their institutions. 

We had many curious scenes. We were on a cer- 
tain evening at a large party given by the widow 
Spunkey, a rich, dashing dowager, with two pretty 
daughters ; Miss Amelia Dorothea Spunkey, and Miss 
Judith Annetie Spunkey. It may sound odd, but 
there can be no occasion for disguising the fact from 
you, that the elder of these young ladies, the adorable 
Amelia Dorothea, was making a dead set at me. You 
know I do not look a year older than thirty-five, 
though my age is nearly two thousand. Judith con- 
tented herself with a quiet little flirtation, at the ex- 
pense of my wortliy and sagacious secretary. 

Standing with Amelia near a sofa, on which Jona- 
than and his fair admirer were seated, and pretending 
to listen to some music in another part of the room, 
I overheard the following conversation. 

“ Mr. Long,” inquired the amiable Judith Annette, 

** are you fond of music ?” 

“ Oh yes, marm, I like it very well when there is 

any special call for it, as at trainings, huskings, quilt- 


take it in large doses as they do, every evening, here. 
in New York, without any marching or dancing.” 

“ What kind of music are you most partial to, the 
Italian, or German, or the Tyrolean ?” 

“Oh, as for that matter, it is of little consequence. 
I had as lief it would be played by an Italian or Ger. 
man as any body else, if they will only play the right 
tunes.” 

“ Now, how odd you are! How droll! You al- 
ways carry it off with such a grave face, too, just as 
if you were not quizzing me all the time with your 
pretended ignorance.” 

“ Well, that there does beat all natur. Pretended 
ignorance! Just as if I had not plenty of real igno- 
rance, without pretending to any more.” 

“Oh, you quiz! Well, you never plead guilty to 
quizzing. You always carry it off well. ‘Tell me, 
now, what are your favorite tanes !” 

“ Why, for a training, Washington’s March and the 
White Cockade; for a dance, Green Sleeves and 
Hull’s Victory, and for all occasions, except Sundays 
and funerals, the glorious old tune of Yankee Doodle.” 

“You horrify me. Mercy! what an antediluvian 
taste! That last abominable tune, of all others—the 
disgrace of our country.” 

“Well, marm, tastes differ. But my grandfather, 
who wee 2 captain in the revolutionary war, told me 
that there was no tune that put the life and courage 
into his men like that. It was always played when 
great things were doing, hard fighting and quick me- 
neeuvering; and always when our folks wanted to 
crow over the British after beating or outgineralling 
them. Now, when I hear it, { always remember 
Washington and Greene, and the other great men of 
that time, and think I see them charging the enemy, 
with the cannons roaring and the drums beating, and 
the smoke, and dust, and blood—’”’ 

“Why, I declare, you are quite enthusiastic! | 
never saw you so excited before.” 

“ Because you never said any thing against Yankee 
Doodle before.” 

“ Speaking of taste, pray tell me, Mr. Long, what 
sort of a lady would be exactly to your taste for a 
wife?” 

“Qh, it will be a long time before I shall have oc- 
casion to ask myself that question. I have got no 
time now to go a courting, | am so busy. But when- 
ever I do marry, I mean to have one of the right sort, 
I tell ye.” 

“I daresay. Pray describe her.” 

“ Well, in the first place, she shall be clever and 
industrious.” 

“ That is, she shall be attentive to her studies—her 
embroidery and drawing.” 

“No, marm. What I mean is, she shall be always 
at work about house-work, and darning and mending, 
or spinning and knitting, since weaving is out of fa- 
shion.” 

“ You astonish me. Is there any part of the world 
where ladies occupy themselves in this manner at the 
present day ?”’ 
| “Qh, now, it’s you that are joking. You know 
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ings, dances and weddings. But I can’t say I like to 


very well that American ladies in the country are all 
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so occupied, or ought to be, any how. I don’t see 
much of it going on here in New York; buat I dare 
say you have something useful to do when you arn’t 
having company or going a visiting. Itseems strange 
to me, though, that the ladies here never take no work 
with them when they go outa visiting. In Waterbo- 
rough they always take their sewing, or darning, or 
straw-work, or such like, when they go out of an even- 
ing for a sociable party ; and when Mrs. Squire Jones 
wants to be powerful polite, she always asks my mo- 
ther to take her knitting work along with her, and 
come and spend the whole day. That is what I call 
eomfortable visiting. But here in New York, the la- 
dies take no work to their parties with them, and 
sometimes [ do pity the poor souls when they happen 
to get left in a corner, with no airthly thing to do but 
to look round to see who among their rivals have holes 
in their stockings.” 

“Oh, you are so satirical! But what do you re- 
quire besides industry and cleverness in a lady. You 
have said nothing of her appearance.” 

“ That is of no great consequence. She should be 
a good, wholesome-looking girl, and strong enough to 
do housework herself when the help is out.- More- 


RESUSCITATED 


over, she should look good-natured, and be so, too.”’ 

“Ts that all. Do you require no accomplishments, 
such as music, painting, foreign languages ?” 

“T would like to have her sing, because that is se 
very convenient and handy for getting the children to 
, Sleep, when they are cross. Painting is handy, too. My 
aunt Kezia painted all the rooms in the house herself, 
| 80 that, as she had a ladder, it only cost her the price 
|of the white lead and the linseed oil. I think one 
| language will be enough for my wife. I should hate 
| to be scolded in French or Latin; but if I was going 
‘out into the new settled parts of the western country, 
I should like to have my wife speak a little Indian; 
Do you 


she would make such a nice interpreter. 
speak Indian, Miss Judy ?” 

This sudden turn in the conversation was made 
with such imperturbable coolness and such impene- 
trable bon hommie, that it completely disconcerted the 
fair Judith, who rose suddenly, and passed, followed 
by Jonathan, into an open balcony, so that I lost the 
rest of the colloquy. 

I have drawn out this letier to an immoderate 
length ; and must now bid you once more farewelL 

SALATHIEL. 
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No. l.—JOHN KEMBLE’S RUFFLE. 


Once, in a barn, the strolling wardrobe’s list 

Had but one ruffle left for Hamlet’s wrist. 
Necessity, which has no law, they say, 

Could, with one ruffle, but one arm display. 

“ What's to be done ?” the hero said, and sighed. 

“ Shift hands each scene,” a brother buskin cried ; 

“ Now in the pocket keep the left from sight, 
While o'er your breast you keep your ruffled right ; 
Now in your robe your naked right repose, 

While down your left the dingy cambric flows ; 
Thus, tho’ half-skilled, as well as half-array’d, 
You'll make one change that Garrick never made.” 


No. I1,—THE YOUNG SCHOLAR. 


A country schoolmaster, hight Jonas Bell, 
Once undertook of little souls, 

To furnish up their jobber-knowls— 

In other words he taught them how to spell. 
And well adapted to the task was Bell, 
Whose iron-visage measur’d half an ell, 

72 5 
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With huge proboscis, and eye-brows of soot, 
Arm’d at the jowl just like a boar— 
And when he gave an angry roar, 

The little school-boys stood as fishes mute. 
Poor Jonas, tho’ a patient man as Job, 

(Yet still, like Job, was sometimes heard to growl, 
Was by a scholar’s adamantine nob, 

Beyond all patience gravell'd to the soul. 
I question whether Jonas in the fish 
Did ever diet on a bitterer dish. 

’T was thus—a lady who supported Bell, 

Came unexpectedly to hear them spell ; 

The pupil fix’d on by the pedagogue, 

Her son, a little round-faced, raddy rogue, 
Who thus his letters on the table laid— 

M, I, L, K, and paused—* Well, sir, what's that?” 
“J cannot tell,” the boy all trembling said. 





“ Not tell ! you little blind and stupid brat ? 

Not tell ?” roared Jonas, in a violent rage, 

And quick prepar'd an angry war to wage—- 

“Tell me this instant, or I'll flay thy hide— 
Come, sir!’ 

Dost thou this birchen weapon see? 
What puts thy mother in her tea?” 
With lifted eyes the quaking rogue replied— 

“ RUM, sir!” 
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No. Ill.—THE HIBERNIAN TRAVELLER. 


An Irishman travelling (tho’ not for delight, 

Arrived in a eity one cold winter's night, 

Found the landlord and servants in bed at the inn, 

While standing without he was drenched to the skin. 

He groped for the knocker, no knocker was found ; 

When turning his head accidentally round, 

He saw, as he thought, by the lamp’s feeble ray, 

The object he searched for right over the way. 

The knocker he grasped, and so loud was the roar, 

It seemed like a sledge breaking open the door. 

The street far and wide was disturb’d by the clang, 

And thieves, fire, or death, was foretold at each bang, 

The wife screamed aloud, and the husband appears 

At the window, his shoulders shrugged up to his ears. 

“So, so, honest friend, pray what is the matter? 

“ That at this time of night you should make such a 
clatter ?” Y 

“Go to bed, go to bed,” says Pat, “my dear honey, 

“T am not a robber, to ask for your money ; 

“ T’'ve borrowed your knocker before it is day, 

“ To waken the landlord right over the way.” 


No. 1V.—FINE BROWN STOUT. 


A brewer in a country town 
Had got a monstrous reputation ; 
No other beer but his went down. 
The hosts of the surrounding station 
Carv’d its great name upon their mugs, 
And painted it on every shutter ; 
And tho’ some envious fulks would utter 
Hints that its flavor came from drugs, 
Others maintain’d ’twas no such matte,; 
But owing to his monstrous vat, 
At least as corpulent as that 
At Heidelberg—and some said fatter. 


His foreman was a lusty Black, 
An honest fellow, 
But one who had an ugly knack 
Of tasting samples as he brewed, 
Tili he was stupified and mellow. 
One day, in his top-heavy mood, 
Having to cross the vat aforesaid, 
(Just then with boiling beer supplied,) 
O’ercome with giddiness and qualms, he 
Reeled, fell in, and nothing more said, 
But in his favorite liquor died, 
Like Clarence in his butt of Malmsey. 
In all direetions round about 
The negro absentee was sought, 
But as no human noddle thought 
That our was now Brown Stout, 








They settled that the rogue had left 

The place for debt, or crime, or theft. 
Meanwhile the beer was, day by day, 
Drawn into casks, and sent away, 

Until the lees flow’d thick and thicker ; 
When lo! outstretch’d upon the ground, 
Once more their missing friend they found, 

As they had often done, in liquor. 


“ See,” cried his moralizing master, 
“I always knew the fellow drank hard, 
“ And prophesied some sad disaster. 
“ His fate should other tipplers strike : 
“ Poor Mungo! there he wallows like 
“ A toast at botiom of a tankard !” 





Next morn a publican, waose tap 
Had help'd to drain the vat so dry, 

Not having heard of the mishap, 
Came to demand a fresh supply— 

Protesting loudly that the last 

All previous specimens surpass’d, 

Possessing a much richer gusto 

Than formerly it ever used to, 

And begging as a special favor 

Some more of the exact same flavor. 


“Zounds!” cried the brewer, “ that’s a task 
“ More difficult to grant than ask. 
“ Most gladly would I give the smack 
“ Of the last beer to the ensuing, 
“ But where am I to find a Black, 
“ And boil him down at every brewing!” 


No. V.—A COURT OF HONOR. 


“ You tell me,” said Terence, (when call’d to the bar 
For forcing an heiress to leave her papa), 

“I may challenge the jury im whole or in part ; 

« Faith, tho’ greatly injured, I have not the heart 
“To fight for an insult invisibly small, 

“ For these honest souls have done nothing at all.” 
The trial proceeded—the proofs appeared clear, 

And folks for the verdict were all eye and ear; 
When instantly turning, the foreman 

The pithy word guilty—at which Terence bounced ; 
A flash of astonishment came o’er his cheek, 

And for once in his life he felt troubled to speak. 
“Oh, murther!” he roared. “An ungracious assault 
“Qn a peace-making Christian who hasn't a faul: ; 

“ And thought others like him—but now they shall see 
“ This mode of deciding things won't do for me. 

“T beg, Mr. Justice, you'll put in your ear, man ; 
“I've tried this same jury, and find it a bore, man, 

“ So, call in the pistols, J challenge the foreman |” 
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I'l no more—the heart is torn 
By views of woe we cannot heal; 
Long shall I see these things forlorn, 
And oft again their griefs shall feel, 
As each upon the mind shall steal; 
That wan projector's mystic style, 
That lummpish idiot leering by, 
That peevish idler’s ceaseless wile, __ 
And that poor maiden’s half-form’d smile, 
While struggling for the full-drawn sigh.—Crazse. 





Ir was nearly noon the next day before we were 
enabled to complete our necessary arrangements. 
L—~, Mr. Wilson, the attorney, Mr. R——, a police 
magistrate of some distinction, and the reader's humble 
servant, stepped into a private carriage, while a police 
officer, well armed, sat with the driver. The magis- 
trate had been interested in the details necessary for 
the procuration of the warrant, and had invited him- 
self to the development of the mystery. An hour's 
ride brought us to the entrance of a green lane that 
wound its mazy length between hedges of prickly 
holly and withered hawthorn trees. After traversing 
this lane for nearly two miles, we turned again to the 
left, by L———’s direction, and entered a narrow pass 
between a high brick wall and a huge bank, sur- 
mounted by a row of high and gloomy trees. The 
wall formed the boundary of the monastery grounds, 
and, at a certain place, where an ascent in the narrow 
road favored the purpose, we were desired by L——- 
to mount the roof of the coach, and, by looking over 
the wall, to inspect the back front of the building. 
Massive bars of iron were fastened across every win- 
dow of the house; in some places, the frames and 
glass were entirely removed, and the gratings were 
fixed in the naked brick work ; or the apertures were 
fitted with thick boarding, excepting a small place at 
the top for the admission of the smallest possible quan- 
tity of light and air. The windows of a range of cut- 
houses, which extended down one side of the exten- 
sive yard, were also securely barred; and a small 
square stone building stood in the middle of the gar- 
den, which immediately adjoined the yard. Two 
sides of this singular construction were visible from 
our coach top, yet neither door nor window were to 
be discerned. 

One of our party pointed out a pale and wild-look- 
ing face glaring at us from one of the grated windows 
of the house. “Let us away,” said L——, “ we are 
observed ; and a farther gratification of our curiosity 
may prevent a successful issue to my scheme.” 

“ This looks more like a prison than a monastery or 
convent,” said the magistrate. 

“I fear that we shall find it worse than either,” re- 
plied L——. 

In a few minutes the carriage stopped at the gate 
of the building, the front of which exhibited but few 
points for the attachment of snspicion. The windows 





were shaded by blinds and curtains, but free from 
gratings or bars. The palings that enclosed a small 
fore court, were of massive oak, and being mounted 
on a dwarf wall, effectually prevented the intrusion 
of uninvited guests. ‘The gates were securely closed, 
but the handle of a small bell invited attention, and a 
lusty pull by the driver gave notice of our presence. 

L——, who had quitted the vehicle by the off 
door, requested the magistrate to keep out of sight, 
and with his brother officer, retired behind the coach. 
Our course of proceeding had been well arranged ; 
when the door of the house was opened, I put my 
head from the carriage window, and requested to see 
the superior of the convent. The attendant, a short, 
ill-looking fellow in a fustian coat and gaiters, desired 
to know my business with him. “It is of great secrecy 
and importance,” I replied; “I cannot leave the car- 
riage, because I have somebody here that requires 
my strictest attention. Give your master this card, 
and he will know exactly who I am, and what I re- 
quire.” 

Our scheme succeeded. The fellow left his post, 
and, unfastening the paling gate, advanced-to the edge 
of the footpath, and put his hand in at the window of 
the carriage for my card. L—— and the officer ~ 
glided from their concealment, and secured possession 
of the outer gate and the door of the house, before the 
fellow had time to give the alarm. The driver, wha 
had pretended to busy himself with the horses, imme- 
diately opened the carriage door; end in a few se- 
conds, the whole of our party were mustered in the 
entrance hall. The man who had answered the bell, 
when he recovered his surprise, rushed to the door, 
and attempted to force his way to the interior of the 
house. The police officer stopped him, and an angry 
altercation engued—he placed his finger in his mouth, 
and gave a loud and lengthy whistle. L——, 
who was busily engaged in searching for the fasten- 
ings of an iron screen, that crossed the width of the 
hall, observed the noise, and turning round to his 
mate, said quietly, “ If he’s troublesome, Tommy, give 
him a pair of gloves.” In two minutes, the fellow 
was sitting helpless on the ground, securely hand- 
cliffed. 

“ Confound him,” said L——, “ he must have come 
out through this grating; there is no other entrance to 
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Iam afraid that his signal has made it worse, for I 
heard the click ef spring work directly after he gave 
his whistle.” 

“ This grating is a common appendage to a convent 
or religious house,” said Mr. Wilson. “Perhaps we 
are giving ourselves unnecessary treuble—let us ring 
the bell again, and we may obtain admission without 
the use of force.” 

The officer and the magistrate exchanged a smile. 
The latter went to the man who had opened the door, 
and said, in a low tone of voice,“ We must get into 
the house, my man; show us how we can pass this 
grating, and I will give you five guineas. If you re- 
fuse, I shall commit you to jail, whether your con- 
nexion with this establishment deserves it or no. I 
am a magistrate, and these, my officers, are acting 
under my direction.” 

The man spoke not; but, raising his manacled 
hands to his mouth, gave another whistle of peculiar 
shrillness and modulation. 

The hall in which we were detained, was of great 
height and extent. Beyond the iron screen, a heavy 
partition of wood work cut off the lower end, and a 
door of heavy oak opened from the room thus formed 
into the body of the hall. An open, but grated win- 
dow, was immediately above the door, and extended 
almost from one end of the partition to the other. 
L——, observing this, climbed up the iron screen 
with the agility of the cat, and had scarcely attained 
the top, ere we cbserved him level a pistol towards 
some object in the enclosure, and exclaim, with a 
loud voice, “ Move one step, and I'll drive a couple 
ef bullets through your skull.” 

“What do you require?” exclaimed a tremulous 
voice from within. 

“Send your friend there, Joe Mills, to open the 
door of the grating. If you move hand or foot, I'll 
pull trigger, and your bloed be upon your own head.” 

L—— afterwards informed me, that upon climbing 
the screen, he discerned a gentleman in black in close 
consultation with a group of men. They were stand- 
ing at the farther end of the enclosure against a win- 
dow, the light of which him to pick out the 
sttperior, and to discern the physiognomy of his old 
acquaintance Joe. 

“Come, come, Joe, make haste,” said L——, “ my 
fingers are cramped, and I may fire in mistake.” 

The threat was effectual in its operation. The 
man was afraid to move, and the door of the enclosure 
was opened by his direction. Joe walked trippingly 
across the hall, and, touching a spring imone of the 
iron rails, removed the fastenings from a portion of the 
screen, and admitted our party. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Mills?’ said L——; “ 
are our friends at the Blue Lion? You must excyge 
me if I put you to a little inconvenience, but you ate 
so volatile that we can’t make sure of finding you 
when we want you, unless we take the requisite pre- 
eaution. Tommy, tackle him to his friend, and by 
way of greater security, fasten them to the grating— 
but don’t waste the gloves, for we have several more 
to fit.” 





“Gentlemen,” said the man in black, advancing to 


the door of the enclosure, “ what is the reason of this 
violence ? Why is the sanctity of this holy establish. 
ment thus defiled? Who are you, and what seek you 
here ?” 

“1 am a magistrate, sir, and these men are officers 
of justice armed with proper authority to search this 
house for the person of Mary Lobenstein, and we 
charge you with her unlawful detention. Give her 
to our care, and you may save yourself much trouble.” 

“T know nothing of the person you mean, nor are 
we subject to the supervision of your laws. This 
house is devoted to religious purposes—it is the abode 
of penitents who have abjured the world and all its 
vanities. We are under the protection of the Legate 
of His Holiness the Pope, and the laws of England do 
not forbid our existence. Foreigners only dwell with- 
in these walls, and I cannot allow the interference of 
any party unauthorised by the head of the church.” 

“T shall not stop,” said the magistrate, “ to expose 
the errors of your statement; I am furnished with 
sufficient power to demand a right of search in any 
house in the kingdom. Independent of ascertaining 
the safety of the individual with whose abduction you 
are charged, it is my duty to inquire into the nature 
of an establishment assuming the right to capture the 
subjects of the king of this realm, and detain them in 
a place having all the appointments of a common 
prison, yet disowning the surveillance of the English 
laws. Mr. L——, you will proceed in your search, 
and if any one attempts to oppose you, he must take 
the consequences.” 

The countenance of the man in black betrayed the 
uneasiness he felt ; the attendants, six in number, who, 
with our friend Mills, had formed the council whose 
deliberations were disturbed by the sight of L——’s 
pistol, were ranged beneath the window that looked 
into the yard, and waited the commands of the chief, 
This man, whose name we afterwards ascértained was 
Farrell, exchanged a look of cunning with his minions, 
and, with apparent resignation, replied, 

“ Well, sir, it is useless for me to contend with the 
authority you possess ; Mr. Nares, throw open the yard 
door, and, do you and your men attend the gentlemen 
round the circuit of the cells.” 

The person addressed, unbolted the fastenings of a 
huge door that opened into the yard, and bowed to 
our party as if waiting their precedence. Mr. Wilson 
being nearest the door, went first, and Nares, with a 
bend of his head, motioned two of his party to follow. 
As they passed him, he gave them a knowing wink, 
and said,“ Take the gentlemen to the stone house 
first.” The magistrate was about to pass into the 
yard, when L—— seized him by the collar of his coat, 

violently pulling him back into the room, closed 

e door, and jerked the principal bolt into its socket- 

“ Excuse my tndeness, sir, but you will soon per- 
ceive that it was hecessary. Your plan, Mr. Nares, 
is a very good plan, but will scarcely answer your 
purpose. We do not intend placing ourselves at the 
mercy of your men in any of your stone houses, or 
cells with barred windows. You have the keys of the 
establishment at your girdle—go round with us your- 
self, and let those five or six fellows remain here in- 
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stead of dancing at our heels. Come, come, sir, we 
are not to be trifled with; no hesitation, or I shall 
possess myself of your keys, and leave you securely 
affixed to your friend Mills.” 

Nares grinned defiance, but made no reply; Farrell, 
whose pale face exhibited his dismay, took courage 
from the dogged bearing of his official, and stuttered 
out, “ Mr. Nares, desire that you will not give up 
your keys.” The hint was sufficient. Nares and his 
fellows, who were all furnished with bludgeons, raised 
their weapons in an attitude of attack, and a general 
fight was inevitable. The closing of the yard door had 
cut off one of our friends, but it also excluded two of 
the enemy. Still the odds were fearfully against us, 
not only in point of numbers, which rated five to four, 
but our antagonists were all of them armed, while the 
magistrate an@ I were totally unprovided with the 
means of defence. 

Hostilities commenced by one of the men striking 
me a violent blow upon the fleshy part of the left 
shoulder, that sent me staggering to the other side of 
the room. ‘T'wo of the ruffians simultaneously faced 
the police officer, as if to attack him ; he received the 
blow of the nearest, upon his mace or staff of office, 
and before the fellow had time to lift his guard, re- 
turned him a smashing rap upon the fingers of his 
right hand, compelling him to drop his cudgel, and 
run howling into the cornér of the room. The officer 
then turned his attention to the fellow who had as- 
saulted me, and who was flourishing his stick with the 
intent of repeating the blow—but receiving a severe 
erack across his shins from the officer's mace, he was 
unable to keep his legs, and dropped upon the floor. 
I immediately wrested the bludgeon from his grasp, 
and left him hors de combat. The officer, while assist- 
ing me, received a knock-down blow from the fellow 
who had hesitated joining in the first attack, but, cat- 
like, had been watching his opportunity for a pounce. 
I gave him in return a violent thump upon his head, 
and drove his hat over his eyes—then, rushing in upon 
him, I pinioned his arms, and held him till the officer 
rose and assisted me to secure him. While placing 
the handcuffs upon him, I was favered with a succes- 
sion of kicks from the gentleman with the crippled 
hand. 

L——, having drawn a pistol from his pocket, ad- 
vanced to Nares and desired him to deliver up the 
keys; the ruffian answered him by striking a heavy 
blow on L——’s ear that immediately produced blood. 
The officer, exhibiting the utmost selfpossession under 
these irritating circumstances, did not fire the pistol 
at his adversary, but dashed the weapon into his face, 
and inflicted a painful wound. Nares was a man of 
bull-dog courage. He seized the pistol, and struggled 
fearfully for its possession. His gigantic frame and 
strength overpowered his antagonist; the pistol was 
discharged in the scuffle, luckily without woonding 
any one—and the ruffian, holding the conquered L—— 
upon the ground, was twisting his cravat for the pur 
pose of choking him, when, having, satisfactorily ar- 
ranged ovr men, we arrived to the rescue, and pre- 
vented the scoundrel from executing his villanous 
intention. But Nares, although defeated by numbers, 





evinced a determination to die game—it was with the 
utmost difficulty that we were enabled to secure his 
arms, and while slipping the handcuffs over his wrists, 
he continued to leave the marks of his teeth upon the 
fingers of the policeman. 

While this furious melée was going on, the magis- 
trate had been unceremoniously collared by the mas- 
ter of the house, and thrust forth into that part of the 
hall which adjoined the iron screen. But his worship 
did not reverence this ungentlemanly proceeding, and 
turned valiantly upon his assailer. Both of them 
were unprovided with weapons, and a furious bout of 
fisty-cufls ensued, wherein his worship was considera- 
bly worsted. Milla and the porter, who had been 
fastened by the policeman to the railing of the screen, 
encouraged Farrell by their cheers. The magistrate 
was severely punished, and roared for help; Farrell, 
dreading collision with the conquerors of his party, 
left his man, and started off, through the open door of 
the grating ; he ran down the lane with a speed that 
defied pursuit. The driver and the magistrate both 
endeavored to overtake him, but they soon lost sight 
of the nimble rogue, and returned discomforted to the 
house. 

During the scuffle, the two men, who, with Mr. 
Wilson, were shut out by the promptitude of L——, 
clamored loudly at the door for re-admission. The 
attorney, as he afterwards confessed, was much alarm- 
ed at the position in which he found himself—cut off 
from all communication with his friends, and left at 
the mercy of two ill-looking scoundrels, in a strange 
place, and surrounded by a range of grated prisons, 
while a number of cadaverous, maniac looking faces 
glared at him from between the bars. 

Upon mustering our party, we were all more or leas 
wounded. ‘The magistrate was outrageous in his de- 
nunciations of vengeance upon all the parties con- 
cerned ; his discolored eye and torn apparel, besides 
the bruises about his person, had inflamed his tem- 
per, and he declared that it was his firm determina- 
tion to offer a large reward for the apprehension of 
the chief ruffian, Farrell. L—— was much hurt, 
and for some time appeared unable to stand alone— 
his ear bled profusely, and relieved his head, which 
had been seriously affected by Nares’s attempt at 
strangulation. ‘The other officer had received a se- 
vere thumping, and his bitten hand gave him much 
pain. My left arm was almost useless, and many 
bloody marks exhibited the effects of the fellow’s 
kicks upon my shins. Nevertheless, we had fought a 
good fight, and had achieved a perilous victory. __ 

The magistrate threw up the window sash, and ad- 
dressed the men in the yard from between the iron 
gratings. “Harkee, you sits, we have thrashed your 
fellows, and have them here in custody. If you at- 
tempt resistance, we shall serve you exactly in the 
same manner. But if either of you feel inclined to 
assist us in the discharge of our duty, and will freely 
answer every question, and render all the help in his 
power, you shall not only be forgiven fer any part you 
may have taken in scenes of past violence, short of 
murder, but shall be well rewarded into the bar- 
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One of the men, and I must say that he was the 
most ill-looking of the whole lot, immediately stepped 
forward, and offered to turn “ king's evidence,” if the 
magistrate would swear to keep his promise. The 
other fellow growled his contempt of “ the sneak what 
would snitch,” and darted rapidly down the yard. 
As we never sew him again, it is supposed that he 
got into the garden, and found some means of escaping 
over the walls. 

The yard door was opened, and the lawyer and the 
informer were admitted. The latter personage told 
us that his wife was the matron of the establishment, 
and, with her sister, would be found up stairs. The 
keys were taken from Nares, and we began our 
search. Mr. Wilson desired the man to conduct us 
to Mary Lobenstein's room, but he positively denied 
the knowledge of any such person. His wife, a 
coarse, pock-marked, snub-nosed woman, with a loud, 
masculine voice, also declared that no female answer- 
ing to that name, had ever been within the house. 
L—— remarked that no credit was to be attached to 
. their assertions, and ordered them to lead the way to 
the search. ; 

It would occupy too much space to describe mi- 
nutely the nature of the persons and events that we 
encountered in our rounds. Soffice it to say, we soon 
discovered that the suspicions of the police officer and 
the magistrate barely reached the truth. Farrell's 
establishment had no connexion with any religious 
house, nor could we discover either monk, friar, nun, 
or novice in any of the cells. But the name wasa 
good cloak for the villanous usages practised in the 
house, as it disarmed suspicion, and prevented the in- 
terference of the police. The house, in reality, was a 
private mad-house, but subject to the foulest abuses ; 
wives who were tired of their husbands, and vice 
versa—reprobate sons, wishing to dispose of fathers— 
or villains who wanted to remove their rivals, either 
in love or wealth, conld secure safe lodgings for the 
obnoxious personages in Farrell’s Farm, as it was 
termed by the knowing few. Farrell could always 
obtain a certificate of the lunacy of the person to be 
removed ; Nares had been bred to the pestle and the 
mortar; and as the act then stood, an apothecary’s sig- 
nature was sufficient authority for immuring a sus- 
pected person. Incurables, of the worst description, 
were received by Farrell, and boarded at the lowest 
rate. He generally contracted for a sum down, guar. 
anteeing that their friends should never again be 
troubled by them—and, as the informer said, “He 
gave them little enough to eat, and if they did not 
die, it was’nt his fault.” 

The house was also appropriated to other purposes 
of secrecy and crime. Ladies in a delicate situation 
were accommodated with private rooms for their ac- 
couchement, and the children effectually provided 
for. Fugitives from justice were sure of concealment, 
if they could obtain admission to the farm. In short, 
Farrell’s doors, although elesed to the world end the 
eye of the law, were open to all who could afford to 
pay, or be paid for—from the titled seducer and his 
victim, whose ruin was effected in the elegant suite 





the refuse of the poor-house, and the asylum, who was 
condemned to a slow, but certain death in the secret 
cells of this horrible abode. 

It would fill a volume to recount the history of the 
sufferers whom we released from their almost hope- 
less imprisonment—a volume of crime, of suffering, 
and of sorrow. 

After a painful and fruitless search through all the 
yarious rooms, cells, and hiding places of that singular 
house, we were compelled to acknowledge that the 
assertions of the under keeper and his wife were but 
too correct. Mary Lobensiein was not among the 
number of the detenues at the Farm, nor could we dis- 
cover the slightest trace of her. Still L—— clung to the 
hope that, in the confusion necessarily attending our 
first search, we had passed over some secret cell or 
dungeon in whieh the poor girl was immured. The 
square stone building in the centre of the garden af- 
forded some ground for this surmise—we were unable 
to open the small iron-banded door that was fixed in 
the side of this apparently solid structure. The under 
keeper declared that the key was always in the pos- 
session of Farrell, his principal; and that no one ever 
entered the place but Nares and bis master. He was 
not aware that any person was ever confined in it ; 
a spring of water bubbled ap within the building, and 
he believed that Farrell used it as a wine cellar only. 
He had seen wine carried in and out of the place. 
Indeed, the whole appearance of the building corro- 
borated the man’s statement—ihere was no window, 
air-hole, or aperture of any description, excepting the 
«small door before mentioned ; and the contracted size 
| of the place itself prevented the possibility of its con- 
| taining a hiding hole for a human being, if a well or 
| spring oceupied the area, as the keeper affirmed. 

Resigning this last hope of finding the poor girl, we 
gave our assisiance to the magistrate in removing the 
prisoners, and placing the unfortunaies whom we had 
released in temporary but appropriate abodes. La this 
service, the under keeper and his wife proved valua- 
ble auxiliaries, in pointing out the incurable mad 
folks, and those who, in his opinion, had been unjusily 
detained. The prisoners were placed in our carriage, 
and conveyed to London, under the superintendance 
of L—— himself, who promised to return during the 
evening with additional assistance. The policemar 
was despatched to Enfield for several carriages and 
postchaises. Some of the most desperate and confirmed 
maniacs were sent to the lunatic asylum, with tle 
magistrate’s order for their admitiance, and two or 
three of the sick and sorrowing were removed to the 
Middiesex hospital. 

I assisted the lawyer and the magistrate in teking 
the depositions of several of the sufferers who appea:- 
ed sane enough to warrant the truth of their storie: 
As night approached, | prepared for a departure, au 
Mr. Wilson resolved to accompany me; we received 
the addresses of several persons from various inmates 
of the Farm, who requested us to let their familie 
know of the place of their detention. As we drove 
down the lane, we met L——, and a posse of po- 
lice officers, who were to accompany the magistrate 
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in the removal of the rest of the inmates in the 
morning. 

Daring the evening, I called, with a heavy heart, 
upon Mrs. Lobenstein, and communicated the melan- 
choly result of our scheme. I related minutely the 
particulars of our transaction—she listened quietly to 
my story, and occasionally interrupted me, when de- 
seribing the zeal of the officer L——, by invoking the 
blessings of heaven upon his head. When she learnt 
the unsuccessful issue of our search, she remained si- 
lent for a minute only—when, with a confident tone, 
and a cheerful voice, she said—“ My daughter Mary 
is in that stone house. The workings of the fingers 
of Providence are too evident in-the wonderful train 
of cireumstances that led to the discovery of Farrell 
aad his infamous mansion. My child is there, but 
you have not been able to penetrate the secret of her 
cell. £ will go with you in the morning, if you can 
spare another day to assist a bereaved mother.” 

I declared my readiness to accompany her, but en- 
deavored to impress upon her mind the inutility of 
farther search. She relied securely upon the faith of 
her divine impression, as she termed it, and declared 
that Ged would never suffer so good a man as L—— 
to be disappointed in his wonderful exeriions; the 
keenness of a mother's eye, the instinct of a mother’s 
love would heip him in the completion of his sacred 
trust. It was impossible to argue with her; and I 
agreed te be with her at an early hour. 

I slept but litile during the night, for my bruised 
shins and battered shoulder pained me considerably, 
and the strange excitement of the day's events mate- 
rially assisted to heighten both my corporeal and men- 
tal fever. When I arose in the morning, I felt so bad- 
ly, that nothing but the earnest and confident tone of 
the poor childless widow induced me to undertake the 
annoyance of the trip—TI could not bear to disappoint 
her. I found the carriage ready at the door—a couple 
of mechanics, with sledge hammers, crow bars, and 
huge bunches of skeleton keys, occupied the front seat, 
and having placed myself beside Mrs. Lobenstein upon 
the other seat, the horses trotied briskly along the 
street. During our ride she informed me that a law- 
yer had called upon her from Elizabeth Bishop, the 
disappointed spinster, who, it will be recollected, had 
lost her expected fortune by the intervention of the 
gentle Mary Lobenstein. The man stated that Miss 
Bishop had heard of the disappearance of the inheri- 
tor of her aunt’s estate, and had desired him to give 
notice that if proof was not forthcoming of Miss Loben- 
stein’s existence, she should take possession of the pro- 
perty, agreeably to the provision existing in the will. 
“I am sure,” said the mother, “that woman is at the 
bottom of this affair—she has concerted the abduction 
of my daughter to obtain possession of the estate—but 
I trust in God that she will be disappointed in her foul 
design. A fearful whisper comes across my heart that 
those who would rob a mother of a child for gold, 
would not object to rob that child of her existence ; 
but my trust is in the Most High, who tempers the 
wind to the shorn lemb, and will not consent to the 
spoliation of the widow and the fatherless.” 

The probability of the poor girl’s murder had been 
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suggested by L at the termination of our unsuc- 
cessful search, and had occupied a serious portion of 
my thoughts during the wakeful moments of the past 
night. Expecting nothing from the mother's repetition 
of the search, I determined to consult L npon the 
feasibility of offering rewards to the villains Mills and 
Nares for a revelation of the truth, and if we failed in 
eliciting any intelligence, to institute a rigorous ex- 
amination of the garden and the yard, and discover, 
if possible, the remains of the murdered girl. 

The magistrate received Mrs. Lobenstein with ten- 
derness and respect, and sanctioned her desire to pene- 
trate into the mystery of the square stone house. L—— 
had nothing new to disclose, excepting that, in one of 
the rooms several articles of female apparel had 
been discovered, and he suggested that Mrs. L. 
should inspect them, as, pertiaps, something that 
belonged to her daughter might be among them. 
The mother remarked that her daughter left home 
without a bonnet or a shawl, and it wasscarcely like- 
ly that her body-clothes would be in the room: she, 
therefore, thought it useless to waste time in going up 
stairs, but requested the locksmith to accompany her 
to the stone house in the garden. It was impossible 
to help sympathising with Mrs. Lobenstein in her 
anxiety ; the magistrate deferred his return to London, 
where his presence was absolutely necessary to pre- 
side at the examination of Messrs. Nares, Mills, and 
Co., and the warm-hearted L—— wiped the moisture 
from his eyes as he followed the mother across the 
yard, and heard her encourage the workmen to com- 
mence the necessary proceedings for the release of 
her darling child. The lock of the stone house was 
picked—the door was thrown wide open—and the 
maternal voice was heard in loud eitation, but the dull 
echo of the stone room was the only reply—there was 
no living creature within the place. 

We found the interior of the building to correspond 
with the description given by the under-keeper. The 
walls were hollowed into binns, which were filled 
with wine bottles, packed in sawdust; a circular well, 
bricked up a little above the level of the floor, filled the 
centre of the room; the water rose to within a foot of 
the ground—an old pulley and bucket, rotten from 
desuetude, clogged up one side of the doorway, and 
two or three wine barrels filled up the remaining 
vacancy of space. It was impossible that a human 
being could be concealed in any part of the building. 

Mrs. Lobenstein sighed, and her countenance told 
of her dismay; but the flame of hope had warmed her 
heart into a heat that was not to be immediately 
cooled. “ Gentlemen,” said she, “ accompany me once 
more round the cells and secret places—let me be 
satisfied with my own eyes that a thorough search has 
been made, and it will remove my doubis that you 
have overlooked some obseure nook wherein the 
wretches have concealed my little girl.” The range 
of chambers was again traversed, but without success, 
and the widow was compelled to admit that every 
possible place had been looked into, and that a farther 
sojourn in the house was entirely useless. The old 
lady sat down upon the last stair of the second flight, é 
and with a grievous expression of countenance, looked 
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into our several faces as we stood around her, as if 
she was searching for that consolation it was not in 
our power to bestow. Tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and mighty sobs told of the anguish of her heart. I 
was endeavoring to rouse her to exertion, as the only 
means of breaking the force of her grief, when my 
attention was drawn to the loud yelping of a dog, a 
small cocker spaniel, that had accompanied us in the 
earriage from Mrs. Lobenstein’s house, and in prowling 
round the building, had been accidentally shut up in 
one of the rooms. “ Poor Dash!” said the widow, «I 
must not luse you; my dear Mary was fond of you, 
and I ought to be careful of her favorite.” . I took the 
hint, and walking down the gallery, opened the door 
of the room from whence the barking proceeded. It 
was the apartment that contained the articles of wear- 
ing apparel, which Mrs. L. had visited in her round, 
without discovering any token of her daughter. But 
the animal's superior instinct enabled him to detect 
the presence of a pair of shoes that had graced the 
feet of the little Mary when she quitted her mother’s 
house, on the day of her abduction. Immediately the 
door was opened, the faithful creature gathered up the 
shoes in his mouth, and ran to his mistress, and drop- 
ped them at her feet, inviting her atiention by a loud 
and sagacious bark. The old lady knew the shoes in 
a moment—* Yes, they are my girl’s—I bought them 
myself for my darling—she has been here—has been 
mardered—and the body of my chiid is now moulder- 
ing in the grave.” A violent fit of hysterics ensued, 
and I consigned her to the care of the wife and sister 
of the under-keeper, who had not been allowed to 
leave the house. 

I deemed the finding of the shoes to be of sufficient 
importance to recall the magistrate, who was in the 
earriage at the door, and about to start for London. 
He immediately alighted, and inquired into the par- 
ticulars of the affair. Directly it was proved that 
Mary Lobenstein had been in the house, L—— 
rushed up stairs, and dragged the keeper into the pre- 
sence of the magistrate, who sternly asked the man 
why he had deceived him in declaring that the girl 
had never been there. The fellow was evidently 
alarmed, and protested vehemently that he knew no 
female of the name of Lobenstein—and the only clue 
he could give to the mystery of the shoes was, that a 
young girl answering our description of Mary, had 
been brought into the house at night time about a 
fortnight ago, but she was represented as an insane 
prostitute, of the name of Hill, who had been annoy- 
ing some married gentlemen by riotous conduct at 
their houses—and it was said at first that she was to 
remain at the Farm for life—but that she had suddenly 
been removed by Nares, but where, he could not say. 
L-——— shook his head ominously when he heard this 
statement, and it was evident to us all that the 
mother’s suspicions were right, and that a deed of 
blood had been recently perpetrated. The best means 
of ascertaining the place of burial was consulted on, 
and we adjourned to the garden to search for any 
appearance of freshly disturbed ground, or other evi- 
dence that might lead to a discovery of her remains. 
When we had crossed the yard, and were about en- 
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tering the garden gate, L—— suggested the propriety 
of fetching the little dog, whose excellent nose ha 
afforded the only clue we had been able to obtain. [ 
went back for the animal, but he refused to leave his 
mistress, and it was not without some danger of 9 
bite, that I succeeded in catching him by the neck, 
and carrying him out of the room. I put him on his 
feet when we were past the garden gate, and endea- 
vored to excite him to sprightliness by running along 
the walk, and whistling to him to follow, but he 
sneaked after me- with a drooping tail and a bowed 
head, as if he felt his share of the general grief. 

We walked round the garden without discovering 
any signs that warranted farther search. We had 
traversed every path in the garden, excepting a nar. 
row, transverse one, that led from the gate to a range 
of green and hot houses that lined the farthest wall. We 
were on the point of leaving the place, satisfied that 
it was not in our power to remove the veil of mystery 
that shrouded the girl’s disappearance, when the dog, 
who had strayed into the entrance of the narrow path, 
gave extraordinary signs of liveliness and emotion— 
his tail wagged furiously—his ears were thrown for- 
ward—and a short but earnest yaffle broke into a 
continuous bark as he turned rapidly from one side of 
the path to another, and finally ran down toward the 
green house with his nose bent to the ground. 

“« He seents her,” said L—; “there is still a chance.” 

Our party, consisting of the magistrate, L——, and 
two other officers, the under-keeper, the locksmiths, 
and myself, followed the dog down the narrow path 
into the centre of a piece of ground containing three 
or four cucumber beds, covered with sliding glass 
frames. The spaniel, afier searching round the bed, 
jumped upon the centre frame, and howled piteously. 
It was evident that he had lost the scent. L—— 
pointed out to our notice that the sliding lid was fas- 
tened to the frame by a large padlock—this extraor- 
dinary security increased our suspicions—he seized 2 
crow-bar from one of the smiths, and the lock was 
soon removed. The top of the frame was pulled up, 
and the dog jumped into the tan that filled the bed, 
and commenced scratching with all his might. L—— 
thrust the bar into the yielding soil, and at the depth 
of a fout, the iron struck a solid substance. This inti- 
mation electrified us—we Waited not for tools—vur 
hands were dug into the bed, and the tan and black 
mould were dragged from the frame with an eager- 
ness that soon emptied it, and exhibited the boarding 
of a large trap door, divided into two parts, but se- 
eurely locked together. While the smiths essayed 
their skill upon the lock, the magistrate stood by with 
lifted hands and head uncovered—a tear was in the 
good man’s eye—and he breathed short from the ex- 
cess of his anxiety. Every one was visibly excited, 
and the loud and cheerful bark of the dog was hailed 
as an omen of success. L——’s impatience could not 
brook delay. He seized the sledge hammer of the 
smiths, and with a blow that might have knocked ia 
the side of a house, demolished the lock and bolt, and 
the doors jumped apart in the recoil from the blow. 
They were raised—a black and yawning vault was 
below—and a small flight of wooden steps, green and 
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mouldy, from the effects of the earth's dampness, led 
to the gloomy depths of the cavern. 

The little dog dashed bravely down the stairway, 
and L——, requesting us to stand from between him 
and the light, picked his way down the narrow, slimy 
steps. One of the smiths followed, and the rest of us 
hung our heads anxiously over the edge of the vault’s 
mouth, watching our friends as they receded in the 
distant gloom. A pause ensued; the dog was heard 
barking, and an indistinct muttering between L—— 
and the smith ascended to the surface of the earth. 
I shouted to them, and was frightened at the reverbe- 
ration of my voice. Our anxiety became painful in 
the extreme—the magistrate called to L——, but ob- 
tained no answer; and we were on the point of de- 
scending in a body, when the officer appeared at the 
foot of the stairs. “We have found her,” said he— 
we gave a simultaneous shout. “But she is dead,” 
was the appalling finish of his speech, as he emerged 
from the mouth of the vault. 

The smith, with the lifeless body of Mary Loben- 
stein swung over his shoulder, was assisted up the 
stairs. The corse of the little girl was placed on one 
of the garden settces, and, with heavy hearts and 
gloomy faces, we carried the melancholy burden into 
the house. The mother had not recovered from the 
shock which the anticipation of her daughter's death 
had given to her feelings; she was lying senseless 
upon the bed where she had been placed by the keep- 
er's wife. We laid the body of her daughter in an 
adjoining room, and directed the woman to perform 
the last sad duties to the senseless clay while we 
awaited the parent’s restoration. The magistrate re- 
turned to London; the smiths were packing up their 
tools preparatory to departure, and I was musing in 
melancholy mood over the events of the day, when 
the forbidding face of the keeper's wife peeped in at 
the halfopened door, and we were beckoned from the 
room. 

“ Please your honor, I never seed a dead body look 
like that there corpse of the little girl up stairs. I’ve 
seed a many corpses in my time, but there’s something 
unnatural about that there one, not like a dead body 
ought to be.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Why, though her feet and hands are cold, her jaw 
ain’t dropped, and her eyes ain’t open—and there's a 
limberness in her limbs that I don’t like. I really be- 
lieve she’s only swounded.” 

L—— and I hurried up stairs, and the smiths, with 
their baskets of tools dangling at their backs, followed 
us into the room. I anxiously searched for any pulsa- 
tion at the heart and the wrists of poor Mary, whose 
appearance certainly corroborated the woman's sur- 
mise, but the total absence of all visible signs of life 
denied us the encouragement of the flattering hope. 
One of the smiths took from his basket a tool of bright, 
fine-tempered steel ; he held it for a few seconds against 
Mary’s half-closed mouth, and upon withdrawing it, 
said, with a loud and energetic voice, “She is alive! 
her breath has damped the surface of the steel !” 

The man was right. Proger remedies were applied 
to the daughter and to her parent, and L—— had the 








gratification of placing the lost Mary within her mo 
ther’s arms. 

Miss Lobenstein’s explanation afforded but little 
additional information. When she was brought to the 
Farm by the villain Mills and his friend Billy the 
ostler, she was informed that it was to be the residence 
of her future life. She was subjected to the treat- 
ment of a maniac, her questions remained unanswer- 
ed, and her supplications for pérmission to send to her 
mother were answered with a sneer. About three 
nights ago, she was ordered from her room, her shoes 
were taken off that she might noiselessiy traverse 
the passages, and she was removed to the secret cell 
in the garden; some biscuits and a jug of water 
were placed beside her, and she had remained in 
undisturbed solitude till the instinct of her favorite 
dog led to her discovery, shortly after she had fainted 
from exhaustion and terror. There is little doubt but 
that the ruffians were alarmed at the watchings and 
appearances of the indefatigable L——, and withdrew 
their victim to the securest hiding-place. I had the 
curiosity, in company with some of the officers, to de- 
scend into the Secret Cell; it had originally been dug 
out for the foundation of an intended house ; ‘the walis 
and partitions were solidly built, but the bankruptcy 
of the projector prevented any farther progress. When 
Farrell and his gang took possession of the place, it 
was deemed easier to cover the rafters of the cellar 
with boards and earth, than to fill it up—in time, the 
existence of the hole became forgotten, save by those 
most interested in its concealment. Farrell contrived 
the mode of entrance through the glass frame of the 
forcing bed, and when the adjacent green-houses were 
constructed,’an artificial flue or vent was introduced 
to the depths of the cell, and supplied it with a suffi- 
ciency of air. 

Mrs. Lobenstein refused to prosecute the spinster 
Bishop, the malignancy of whose temper preyed upon 
her own heart, and speedily consigned her unlamented 
to the grave. The true particulars of this strange 
affair were never given to the public, although I be- 
lieve that its occurrence mainly contributed to effect 
an alteration in the English laws respecting private 
mad houses and other receptacles for lunatics. 

The magistracy of the county knew thatthey were 
to blame in permitting the existence of such a den as 
Farrell's Farm, and exerted themselves to quash pro- 
ceedings against the fellows Mills and Nares, and their 
co-adjutors. A few months imprisonment was the 
only punishment awarded them, and that was in re- 
tura for the assault upon the head of the police ; but 
in Billy, the ostler, was recognized an old offender— 
various unpunished offences rosb against him, and he 
was condemned to “seven pennerth” aboard the 
hulks at Chatham. The greatest rogue escaped the 
arm of justice fora time; but L—— has since assured 
me he has every reason to believe that Farrell was, 
under a feigned name, executed in Somersetshire for 
horse stealing. 

The Farm was converted into a Poor House for 
some of the adjacent parishes ; L—— received his 
reward, and when I left England, our heroine Mary 
was the blooming mother of a numerous family. 
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ON THE GENIUS 


OF SHAKSPEARE. 





BY RICHARD 


In a country where the vernacular of Shakspeare 
is spoken, and likely to continue to be spoken “ thro’ 
ages yet unborn,” a few words in reference to that 
rare and gifted spirit—w ho has spell-bound every heart 
and mind capable of sympathy, with the graphic deli. 
neations of nature and passion, and the wild and won- 
derful creations of intellect—may not be found unin- 
teresting. 

William Shakspeare—uneducated, unstationed, un- 
assisted by any thing but the lightning-like rapidity 
of his own perceptions, and the plastic power of his 
intellect, geve to the world no less than thirty-six 
dramas, every one of which is a wonder in itself, and 
would have been sufficient in its isolated claim on our 
regard, to have placed him on the topmost pinnacle 
of literary fame. Such is the extraordinary power of 
this poet, that we know not where to commence our 
admiration, nor where to stop; the versatility of his 
delineations is only equalled by their depth and beauty. 
Who, when he has closed the play of Hamlet, and left 
undetermined his speculations on the mental mystery 
of the princely hypochondriac, would expect to revel 
in the light, the life, the gallant gaiety of the laughter- 
loving Mercutio ? who, when berne along unheedingly 
by the bloody and bold ambitien of Richard the Third, 
would expect, on closing so foul a page, to meet on 
the turning of another with a tun weight of jollity in 
the fat-witted Falstaff? or, afier sighing over the mad- 
ness of the hot-brained Lear, and the sharp-tooth’d un- 
kindness of his vultare daughters, to meet with such 
bright examples of feminine purity, softness and devo- 
tion, as the love-lorn Viola, and the deserted Imogene? 
These instances may be multiplied to the end of the 
chapter—but | cannot close my observations on the 
startling versatility of Shakspeare, without claiming 
the reader's admiration of that mind which could turn 
from the delicate tracery, the soft, delicious, rainbow- 
coloring of Juliet’s spring-tide passion—who would 
have her boy-love no farther from her 


Than a wanton's bird, 
Who lets it hop a litle from her hand, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again— 





of that mind, I say, who could turn from this, and with 
a pencil dipped in the blackest shadows which the 
hell of human passions could supply—depicted the 
dark fury—who, while her babe was smiling at her 
breast, would 


“ Have plucked her nipple from its boneless gums 
And dashed its brains out—had she so sworn.” 


The great merit of Shakspeare is in the vast tide, 
or rether mountain torrent of original thought which 
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he poured upon the world. It is your original thinkers 
who are the benefactors of literature and the human 
race—mere learning is a secondary possession in com- 
parison with this high faculty. Had Shakspeare been 
over trammelled with second hand thoughts, he would 
never have given such powerful development to his 
own. Jonson is a proof of this : self-satisfied, splenetic, 
still honest, rare Ben Jonson; with an overweening 
reverence for the lore of antiquity and the classsc cant 
of others, he fettered his own genius; and, with the 
exception of Catiline, Sejanus, and Kitely, we have 
few natural delineations from his pen. His painting 
of passions became unpresentable allegories, and 
Jonson himself snapped and snarled at the unlettered 
multitude for their cold neglect of his extraordinary 
powers. Yet, herein he shared but the fate of his 
cotemporaries—luminaries, certainly—but they had 
the misfortune to twinkle in the same hemisphere 
with the all-glorious sun of Shakspeare’s mind, whose 
radiant, universal beams absorbed the light of lesser 
planets, and compel us to regard them only, in the 
language of Byron, as the “flashing emanations of a 
thing more glorious still”—how even, eloquent, and 
pure, is the polished Massinger! how soft, melodious 
and sensitive, the gentle Ford! and yet how passionless 
and puerile when compared wiih him who 


“ Was not for an age—but for all time.” 


Poet of Passion! poet of Nature! poet of Imagina- 
tion! “ exhausting old worlds and creating new ;’— 
urging us forward with untired admiration of natura! 
delineations—appalling us with the supernatural, and 
delighting and deluding wus with the preternatural— 
no passion, thought, or feeling has he left unkonored 
or unsung; and had no poet ever lived or writien 
before him, Shakspeare would have supplied the ma- 
terial of thinking to generation upen generation of 
kindred spirits. Scott, the multitudinous Scott, whom 
we may fairly regard as a prose Shakspeare, is here 
an evidence—he found the prototypes of one half of 
his characters in Shakspeare himself—yet we freely 
accord him all honor and glory for the other half. 

The pedantic—the retailers of other men’s thoughts 
—the merely studious, who pore over the primeval 
sages, and viewing them through the mist of antiquity, 
enlarge even their colossal proportions—indulge in 
sneers at Shakspeare for his wildness, his irregularity: 
his proud spurrings of the clippings, the divisions and 
subdivisions of classic uniformity. Chacun @ son gout. 
With all humility, I prefer as a matter of contempla- 
tion, the stupendous wilderness of mighty nature her- 
self to the flat insipidity of a Dutch garden. I regard 


| Shakspeare in the light of this stupendous wilderness. 


and Jook upon him with the deepest reverence as the 
oracle of nature and her God. R. H. 
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A VISIT TO 
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BY AN AMERICAN, 





A srient and beautiful morning on the thirteenth 
of August, 183-, found us at anchor off the ancient 
Joppa, the celebrated port of the hely city; here the 
merchants of Judea obtained their rich eargoes from 
the coasts and isles of the Mediterranean, and Solo- 
mon received from Tyre the timber for the Temple, 
that great sanctuary of the living God. Within this 
narrow bay, Noah erected the ark of gopher wood, 
and embarked upon the roaring deluge—that world 
of mighty waters; and Jonah, when directed to the 
city of Ninevah, fleeing frum the presence of the Lord, 
sought for refuge in the harbor of Joppa, on beard a 
ship bound to Tarshish, on which voyage he was de- 
livered to the whale. This city, considered one of the 
most ancient in the universe, contains a population of 
fifteen thousand ; a recent earthquake, we understand, 
has almost entirely destroyed it. Built up of narrow 
streets, with dingy gray stone hovels, choked with 
filth, and swarming with vermin, it presented little, 
apart from its biblical recollections, to interest the tra- 
veller; but our reflections, as pilgrims to Palestine, 


object within the dark and wretched Jafla then worthy 
any notice. In the wide plain beyond the gate the 
wild flowers grow over the sad slaughter-house of the 
Syrian troops—Napoleon’s summary punishment for a 
violated promise. We rode over this stern scene of a 
military execution, on whose blood-stained sods the 
murderous cannon mowed down crowds of unresisting 
victims, while the merciless bayonet completed the 
fell work of destruction. What hath the world won 
by this terrible and bloody butchery!—another blot 
on the long dark catalogue of human guilt. Whilst 
gazing on this scene of wo, we were surrounded by a 
troop of natives, bearing in the midst a party of danc- 
ing boys, whose violent contortions and dreadful antics 
kept time with a shattered tambourine and a discord- 
ant drum; the harsh gutturals and furious singing of 
these wild, half-naked harpies, a parcel of soiled red 
feathers dangling from their elfish locks, pictured be- 
fore us the demoniacal scenes of Tasso’s Furioso, as 
they yelled and chaunted over this once gloomy scene 





of death and despair. We left the gates of Jaffa, es- 


dwelt not upon the sculptured column or marble por- | corted by a Turkish guard arrayed in all the glittering 
tico of the present day: our anxiety was to behold the | magnificence of Ottoman splendor; snow white gar- 
actual scenes of an Almighty’s glory, the harsh yet ments, loose and free—a profusion of turban binding 
hallowed sites of a world’s redemption. The city | their swarthy brows, and small golden crescents glim- 
with its once splendid fortunes has also changed its mering on their bréasts. These fierce moustached 
name, and is at present, by both Turk and Christian, | horsemen carried q javelin in the right hand, gem- 
styled Jaffa. Within the bay, upon whose plaeid adorned pistols at the saddle-bow, and a gun slung 








waters our pilgrim sails were furled, there also flvat- 
ed an Egyptian ship of the line and two frigates ; their 
sides and ztern were richly carved and gilded, while 
the red colors, with the crescent of Mahomet, waved 
proudly in the breeze from their lofiy peaks. 

Dn the fifteenth, the Turkish admiral, surrounded 
by his oriental suite, visited our vessel in all the pomp 
and pageantry of the luxurious east ; the starred ban- 
ner of a new world waved over a chieftain of the 
Koran, and the thunder of the ’s artillery rolled 
far over the hills and plaiws of Palestine ; the national 
anthem swelled in lofty sound along the holy sea, 
while the denizens of America did honor to a lord of 


Egypt. 
On the evening of the same day, the family of the 





commodore, with a large party of the officers, including 


individuals of each grade, left the ship, on a pilgrim- 
age to the eternal city. After considerable difficulty, 


created in a great measure through the imbecility of 


the American agent at Jaffa, (an ignorant Frenchman, 
since removed,) we at length were enabled to proceed, 
mounted on a motley collection of Arabian steeds, 
Syrian poneys; asses, mules, and camels. While the 
cavaleade were arranging some necessary prelimina- 
ries, I paid a visit to the convent wherein the infected 
and dying soldiers of the French army were personally 
attended by their victorious chief. It was the only 


across the shoulders, with a silver-mounted scimitar 
pending from an embroidered girdle. Their steeds 
were remarkably handsome, and splendidly caparisen- 
ed ; tails tracing the sand, and manes waving in the 
wind. On the left of the road, as we wound along 
the plain, rode, at the head, and in command of our 
escort, and bestriding a large dun-colored Arabian, an 
Italian renegade, in the service of the Pacha—a man 
of “vast adventure,” who had fought with honor and 
| renown amid the brilliant victories of the great Em- 
peror; he commanded a regiment at the batile of Be- 





| resino, shouted for France at Waterloo, and was now 
| leading across the wastes of Egypt a band of orientals, 
| the magnificent warriors of the east ; he was appa- 

rently forty-five or fifty years of age, with pale war- 
worn features, short curled black hair, long beard, with 
jet moustache, and dark pensive eyes ; the whole coun- 
tenance, though decided, was tinged with melancholy. 
His arms consisted of splendidly ornamented pistols, 
and an eagle-headed sabre—dressed a la Turque, at 
the head of his glittering array, he exhibited the very 
beau ideal of eastern chivalry and romance ; and, as 
he rode on, restraining the wild and fiery steed whose 
prancing hoof cnd foaming bit required the careful 
spirit of a masier te command, the dazzling images 
and splendid pageantry of the crusade were assembled 
before me, as on the very road we were then pursu- 
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ing, once swept the neighing steeds and enthusiastic 
followers of Coeur de Lion in all the glory of conquest 
and religion, shouting for the sepulchre. 

Some few miles beyond the gates, we entered the vale 
of Sharon, where those beautiful flowers of Solomon 
still bloom as of yore. “I am the rose of Sharon and 
the lily of the vallies.” Proceeding on our route, 
the scenery became very monotonous and dreary, and 
the soil remarkably dry; but [ was informed it pro- 
duced crops of cotton, figs, olives, and limes, and ocea- 
sionally large harvests of excellent grain. The day 
became exceedingly hot and sultry, and water could 
not be obtained to quench the intolerable thirst we 
all experienced ; not a human being passed us on our 
way, but, occasionally, afar off, standing on an isolated 
rock, or clambering among the cliffs, some solitary 
half-naked Arab, with crook in hand, and long-eared, 
wild, shaggy dog by his side, would be tending his 
goats. The scenery grew more and more desolate 
and lonely; the plain extending far away in the dis- 
tance, without an object to break the stale monotony, 
er relieve the tired sight; not a human habitation 
could be discovered, and the casual appearance of the 
Arabs soon disappeared altogether. The impressive 
dreariness, however, whieh apparently oppressed the 
whole cavalcade, was in a great measure soon dis- 
solved. Some Mahommedan horsemen prepared for 
one of those mock combats, which, at Constantinople, 
and in Persia, are conducted with so much splendor 
and eclat; the furious charge and shout, the command- 
ing check and masterly retreat at the moment of ter- 
rible onset, were all enacted here with the usual grace 
and skill. The spacious plains were filled with the 
snow-robed chieftains; their tremendous yells rang 
through the air, while the sun, with meridian ray, 
flashed on their clattering arms, as hurling the djerred, 
they rushed away with the speed of lightning. By 
some mischance in the shock of fight, a dirk, furious- 
leoking fellow was thrown, “ dashed thundering to the 
earth,” where he lay in his fanciful costome, the stern 
reality of Byron’s beautiful image, “fallen Hassan lies, 
his unclosed eye yet lowering on his enemy.” ‘The 
turban torn from his shaven head, floated away with 
the breeze, exhibiting to the defiling gaze of the 
Christian dogs, the long raven lock cherished for the 
Houri’s in Paradise; while his face, discolored with 
rage and dust, his garments rent, and the wild steed 
plunging riderless over the plain, breathed forth the 
poetry of an Oriental discomfiture. 

As the sun declined toward the horizon, the cara- 
van, gradually closing, silently pursued the dreary 
road until about dusk, when a bye-path conducted us 
to the decayed and dingy town of Kamba, the an- 
cient Arimathea. We made our way through a 
crowd of admiring, balf-naked Arabs, to the residence 
of'a rich Armenian, who received us very kindly, and 
prepared a most excellent supper, served up in the 
eastern fashion. Cucumbers stuffed, 4 la mode Ori- 
ental; assafcetida broils; spiced ragouts; whilst an 
immense dish of Pilau, (rice and boiled fowl, sprinkled 
with lemon,) sent up a savory steam from the centre 
of this rich profusion of Asiatic taste. Our kind host 
made every endeavor to arrange a bed for us; but 


the very large number of guests rendered futile his 
anxious exertions to accommodate all, and my con. 
panion and myself, on our return from a short walk 
through the Bysa, finding the berths pre-occupicd, 
were compelled to make a soldier's shift with blap. 
kets on the floor, where, independent of our uncom. 
fortable position, we passed an indifferent night, being 
repeatedly roused by the loud and mournful howls of 
innumerable dogs collected in the long square imine. 
diately in front of the house; these animals recognise 
no master, and stray in immense numbers within the 
walls and in the outskirts of all eastern cities ; they 
are extremely voracious and cunning, and at night-fal| 
penetrate into the more populous regions in quest of 
prey, where their snappish barks and dreadful cries 
resound through the lonely streets in frightful concer. 

At dawn of day, we hastened to our horses, ant- 
ious to recommence our journey ere the blazing sun 
had fired the evol and grateful breeze of morning. 
When mounted, those who had not taken time 
snatch a hasty breakfast drank off a cup of Turkish 
coffee, the very essence of the berry—and, bidding 
farewell to our kind host, we dashed away through 
the crowd toward the gate. For a few hours, our 
journey was delightful, as we rode over the still and 
deserted plain, inhaling the fragrant airs wafted across 
the vale, blooming with flowers; but about two 
o'clock, P. M., the breeze died away, and the sun 
shone down with burning heat, apparently withering 
every living thing beneath the influence of its lurid 
blaze. Scorched, and choked with dust, we plodded 
on until a large grove of figs and olives by the road 
side, stretching out their shady branches, welcomed 
the way-worn, weary pilgrim ; here, beneath the um- 
brageous green of these Scripture trees, we rested our 
tired limbs—from a neighboring pool we obtained 
cool and delicious water, and with the assistance of 
porter, cheese, crackers and cold beef, made a hearty 
luncheon. A delicious dessert, in a small sugared fig, 
strewed the ground, while the lightest shake of a tree 
would bring down a fresh supply in copious showers. 
Again we mounted, and after riding some fourteen 
miles from our halting place, reached the barren and 
desolate mountain which binds the plain or valley of 
Sharon; a scene of more complete sterility and naked- 
ness never presented itself to the eye of man—rock 
piled on rock, with occasionally a stinted shrub or 
wilted olive, seeking life amid the crevicesand craggy 
steeps. Up this broken and rugged scene we toiled 
our weary way for many a mile, and, gaining the 
summit of a lofty ridge, a grand and noble prospect 
was before us—bounded by the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

While clambering up a narrow defile, we suddenly 
came in contact with a detachment of Ibrahim Pa- 
cha’s army—retarning from Jerusalem. The par'y, 
consisting of horse and foot, were conducted by 
black chieftain superbly mounted ; the soldiers wore 
a red uniform, after the fashion of Europe ; their bag- 
gage and artillery (long brass eighteen pounders) were 
lashed to the backs of camels; their standards were 
furled; and the whole band, enveloped in a cloud of 





dust, moved slowly down the heated and rocky road, 
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sounding their bugles, and gazing with astonishment 
on the pale-faced Christians. 

The sun had set; long lines of golden crimson 
were flushing up the western sky ; we reached a lofty 
eminence, and eager excitement seemed to pervade 
the van, when suddenly a cry of “Jerusalem” rent 
theair. “Jerusalem,” cried the anxious centre of the 
cavalcade, and the thronging rear pressed forward. 
The city of David was before us; Jerusalem, rearing 
high its walls in the gloom of even—that city of mys- 
tery and crime, with all its recollections stood before 
me. “Jerusalem! O Jerusalem! thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that are sent against thee, 
behold, your house is left unto you DESOLATE,”’— 
and never was a promise more fearfully verified. The 
red banner of the heathen waves in triumph from the 
dark and age-marked walls; Mahomet’s children rear 
their Pagan towers within the once holy sanctuary of 
God; and the chosen and beloved tribe of Israel, 
heart-broken and discarded, are wanderers over the 
whole earth; her mountains are desolate and barren, — 
her vales, sterile and fruitless,—fountains and streams, 
dried up and withered. ‘That awful denunciation yet 
hovers o’er the land—*cut off thine hair, O Jerusa- 
lem, and cast it away, and take up a lamentation on 
high places, for the Lord hath rejected and forsaken 
the generation of his wrath ;”’ “ for the house of Israel 
and the house of Jacob have dealt very treacherously 
against me, saith the Lord.” Gathered on the brow 
of the hill, silently we gazed on that hallowed site of 
man’s redemption; not a sound, not a murmur, es- 
caped the lips of the awe-struck cavalcade, as they 
looked on this sad witness of a crucified Redeemer. 
Night darkened in the west ; the cavalcade proceeded ; 
the Turkish guard threw open the gates, and we en- 
tered Jerusalem. Winding our way through narrow 
streets flanked with lofty stone buildings, we proceeded 
to the Greek Convent, whose poor but obliging in- 
mates received us with hospitality. Our accommo- 
dations were not of the best ; the chambers, surround- 
ing a naked court below, were small and poorly fur- 
nished—swarming with fleas and exhaling a most 
noisome stench. Never in the whole course of my 
existence did I pass a more abominable night than 
this, my first one in Jerusalem. On the morrow my 
body was one festering blister from the attacks of the 
ungovernable animals whose flying squadrons covered 
the helpless and wearied pilgrim. Morning at length 
dawned on the suffering and jaded traveller; refresh- 
ing ourselves with a cup of coffee, and a short walk 
in the lemon gardens attached to the convent, we sal- 
lied owt to view the hallowed sites of scriptural 
events. Conducted by our guide through long and 
harrow streets, we suddenly found ourselves, on turn- 
ing a corner, before the large and chequered square 
of the’Church of the Holy Sepulchre. We paused to 
gaze on the nobly sculptured yet <iefaced fagade of 
this building, whose marble walls and lofty dome en- 
elosed the sad testimonials and criminal record of the 
Christian faith. Immediately opposite, the gray mina- 
tet of a Turkish mosque rears high the crescent of 
Mahomet above the turrets of the Christian -fane, 
scorning and boasting over the helpless arm of the 
civilised world. 








The church was erected by Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine, during her pilgrimage to the holy land, in 
commemoration of her conversion to the Christian 
faith, It stands entirely upon the hill of Calvary, 
embracing within its body the base and summit of the 
hill itself, the sepulchre of Christ, and the cave at the 
foot of the hill, in which the cross was discovered in 
a dream to the empress. The keys of the church are 
guarded by the governor, and during the delay in 
procuring them, we had ample time, within the sha- 
dow of the building, to admire the chiselled columns of 
verde antique and purple porphyry with which the 
frontis beautifally ornamented. Chasms in the moulded 
pillars, and bruised architraves and capitals, exhibited 
the stern passage of time, or the ruthless hand of de- 
structive man. The keys being at length produced, 
the large and heavy doors, studded with brass, were 
thrown open; the incense and gloom of the interior 
broke upon us. I stood,an American, a wanderer 
from a far country, within that building for whose pos- 
session the gallant crusader had wrested with the 
swarthy infidel, now, af then, the lord and master. 
The dying groans of a bleeding Saviour were ringing 
in my ears; crowds of exasperated and taunting sol- 
diery were pictured on the mind ; the Scribe and the 
Pharisee were there; a thorned crown pierced His 
dripping brows, the scoff and the shout of the multi- 
tude rose above the vaulted dome. “ Hail, king of the 
Jews,” was insultingly echoing round; the expiring 
sigh of the Son of God trembled on the palsied air— 
«“ Bli, Eli, lama Sabachtham ;” darkness covered the 
land, and the vale of the temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom. On the right stood that 
lofty and accursed rock, shattered in the midst. I se- 
parated myself from my companions, and, in company 
with a young Italian priest, aseended the mount of 
suffering and of hope. On the summit, a slab of mar- 
ble commemorates the spot on which Christ was nailed 
to the cross, and a round hole in the fissure marked 
its erection. 1 was lost in the once terrible scene en- 
acted around me; here trampled the fierce soldiers 
of Pilate—here arose the hootings of the mob—over 
this cold gray stone flowed the blood of the Son of 
God. On each side of the centre other holes are si- 
tuated, wherein the two thieves who suffered with 
Christ were crucified; a lamp of gold glimmered 
faintly from an altar situated in the back ground, op- 
posite the place of death, iighting up the holy gloom 
which pervaded around. 

With a soul filled with sorrow and reverence, I 
went down that mount of infamy, yet of redemption. 
Descending far below, I stood in the cavern where, it 
is said, the trué cross was discovered. After making 
the tour of the church, I found myself before the se- 
pulchre of our Lord, the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, 
the good man and the just. The door, through which 
he conveyed the dead and anointed body of Christ, 
stood open and bade me enter; the stone was rolled 
away, and the Angel of God, clothed in a raiment of 
light, had sought the blest bowers of heaven. I en- 
tered ; forty golden lamps shone, and shine eternally, 
over the marble sarcophagus, which contained the 
mangled body of our Saviour; perfume and incense 
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were wafted throughout the sepulchre, while fresh 
roses and jasmine were strewed around. The holy 
father in attendance pronounced his benediction over 
me. 
I passed severai hours within the walls of this so- 
lemn edifice, gazing on the scriptural paintings, and 
listening to the seraphic strains of an Italian organ. 
On leaving the church, rambling along through crowd- 
ed streets and lanes, I came at length to the Via dolo- 
rosa, along which Christ was carried a prisoner to 
Calvary. The spot is shown were Simon the Cyre- 
nian was taken and compelled to bear the cross, and 
were Christ, fainting three several times, sat down to 
rest. I saw the window in the house of Pilate from 
whence the governor showed the Saviour to the people: 
“Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns 
and the purple robe ; and Pilatt said unto them, ‘ Ecce 
homo’—Behold the man ;” and they cried out, “ Cru- 
cify him—crucify him.” 

In the evening we mounted our horses, and, con- 
ducted by a guide, took our way without the city 
walls; passing through the northern gate, whilst the 
Muezzins from the minarets, in clear and impressive 
tones, were bidding Mahomet’s children come to pray- 
er—‘ Mahoma, Alla! il Alla Mahoma Alla ackbar!” 
We descended the hill down a rugged path to the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, through which still flows, though 
shrunk and wasted, the brook of Cedron, upon whose 
once flowery banks flourished the garden of Gethsa- 
mane ; thousands of Jewish tombstones cov>red the 
hill side, and among the many broken fragments 
which strewed the ground, the sepulchres of Absalom, 
of Zachariah, and of Jehoshaphat, where conspicuous ; 
while to the left of the bridge a flat stone marks the 
place where Stephen the martyr was stoned to death. 
Retracing our steps under the shade of some venera- 
ble olive trees, we stood in the garden of Gethsemane, 
beyond an old fence, a carved stone marks the site 
where Christ in his agony prayed to the father, that, 
“If it be posssible, let this cup pass from me; never. 
theless, not as [ will but as thou wilt.” A little far- 
ther on is the place where he sweated great drops of 
blood, and beyond that, where he returned and found 
the disciples sleeping. 

After wandering about, and dwelling some time 
amid the interesting locations of our Redeemer's grace, 
we ascended the opposite hill, directly in front of the 
city. The mount of Olives, the vales and the plains 
of Judea rose, sunk, and extended far around me, one 
gloomy picture of barrenness and sterility ; the mighty 
curse of Jehovah hangs yet terribly over this once 
blooming land, redolent with nature’s choicest bless- 
ings. On every side, in every direction, blasted ruin 
reigned supreme. “Hear, O Earth: behold, I will 
bring evil unto this people, because they have not 
harkened unto my word, but rejected it; therefore 
will I cause to cease from the cities of Judea and 
from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth, and 
the voice of gladness; the voice of the bride-groom 
and the voice of the bride; for the whole land shall 
be desolate.’’ 

From beneath the shade of an olive tree, I stood 
calmly looking on Jerusalem ; the ence magnificent 





city of the kings David and Solomon, with all is re. 
collections, was before me; the winding brook of 
Cedron glides through the sepulchred banks ; the gar. 
den of Gethsemane stands to the right within the 
valley, where the olive waves its branches over the 
place of betrayal; there is the hill of Zion, and the 
scene of the Last Supper; on Mount Moriah, where 
once existed that gorgeous temple of the living God, 
stands the mosque of Omar, wherein no Christian foot 
dare enter ; the standard of Mahomet, and the green 
banner of David are preserved within; the walls 
without are handsomely sculptured, and the spa. 
cious court tessalated with black and white marble; 
far in the distance the Dead Sea, still and lifeless, 
covered those guilty cities of Sodom and Gomorrah; 
while the Jordan, through banks of sand, rolled on to. 
wards the stagnant waters of the lake. The moun- 
tain, whence the kingdoms of the earth were tempt. 
ingly exhibited to the Son of God, rose its desolate and 
craggy head high among the clouds; whilst, beneath, 
the distant plains of Jerieho, wild and uncultivated, 
stretched for away in the north. 

The sun went down in glory and gold, as the shades 
of evening settled on the sterile and stony fields. | 
cast another glance upon the once chosen-of God ; the 
red banner of the heathen was yet waving over its 
lofty walls ; camels and asses, as in times of yore, with 
skins of water, were passing to and fro; the Syrian 
soldier guarded the city gates, and the drums of the 
Pacha resounded from within. As I turned to de- 
scend, my eye caught the river of John and the blue 
waters of the sea of Galilee. Descending, we stopped 
at the decayed monastery erected over the spot where 
our Saviour weepingly foretold the destruction of the 
temple, and the ruin of Jerusalem. 

On the next morning we rode to Bethlehem ; wind- 
ing down the hill from the Jaffa gate, we passed the 
field of blood, the potter's field, and entered the great 
plain beyond the city. We paused at the pool of Lle- 
zekieh, and the tomb of Rachel, who was buried by 
the road side. We drew up on the fields where those 
celestial messengers, the angels of heaven, appeared 
by night to the shepherds, declaring the birth of a Re- 
deemer ; that blazing star which guided the wise men 
of the east, once lighted the path we were pursuing, 
as, meek in spirit, we entered the gates of that city 
wherein the lamb was bern. “ And he shall be great, 
and shall be called the son of the Highest; and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David; and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 

Beneath the floor of the great church erected by 
the devout Empress Helena, and supposed to have 
been originally a stable within a cave, was born the 
Saviour of mankind. Conducted by the monks, and 
holding lighted tapers, we descended, and stood where 
Jesus Christ was born. In the apartment, lamps are 
kept constantly burning, and daily orisons ascend. 
The church was once very magnificent, but through 
Musselman cupidity, has been sadly abused. From 
the summit of the convent, we beheld the field were 
Abraham kept his flocks—it was bare and drear. The 
good monks received us kindly and bade welcome 
with plenty of excellent cheer. 
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On the twentieth, we bade farewell to the once proud | city; a denouncing judgment hovers o’er its awful de- 
city of Judea, the empire of Solomon, the once chosen | solation—but the glorious prophecy of hope rung with 
of God. I stood upon the last hill to take one long, lin- | trumpet echo on my ear. I turned, and dashing down 
gering look. With a sorrowing heart and chastened | through rock and bramble, joined the cavalcade for 

DECARLE. 


spirit, I cried farewell to that mournful, yet mysterious | Jaffa. 


LIN 


ES. 


BY MISS CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


I wouLp not have thee weep for me, 
For thou wert made for smiles ; 

I would not that a tear should dim 
Those blue eyes’ liquid isles. 


I would not on thy sunny brow 
See clouds of sorrow lower, 

Tho’ it were like the passing shade, 
Of some soft April shower. 


I would not have thee breathe for me 
One sigh of sad regret, 

And yet I would not teach thy heart 
Mine wholly to forget. 


That voice’s music, soft and low, 
That lull’d my cares so long,— 

I would not that a sound of grief 
Should mingle in iis song. 


And yet, I would not have thee breathe 
Amid the wild and gay, 

With that soft, plaintive voice of thine, 
Our Jast sad parting lay. 





WAR 


Sing the glad songs we used to love, 
‘ When life was like a dream, 
And one perpetual summer's sun 
Gilded its smiling stream. 


But now, when darkness hides my sun, 
And when my stream is chill’d, 
They mock me with departed joys 
To which my bosom thrill’d. 


A cloud hath fall’n upon my path,— 
May it not shadow thine, 

Not e’en thy young life’s sunny rays, 
Can serve to brighten mine. 


Yet dearest, I would have thee smile ; 
For sad and bitter tears 

May dim the memory of glad hours, 
Traced thro’ succeeding years. 


Then fare thee well! my lot is cast— 
Whether on land or sea 

It matters not—enough to know 
It is not cast with thee. 


SONG. 





Raisz the “ Star Spangled Banner!” on high let it 
wave ; 

It shall lead us to conquest, or float o'er our grave ; 

Around let us rally, and scorning to fly, 

Meet the rush of the foeman, and conquer or die! 


Sound the trampet—the trumpet that bids us prepare 
For the onset, where tyranny’s dark minions are ; 
Though her legions confront us in hostile array, 

God’s with us!—then onward—we’'ll conquer to-day. 


Unsheath the keen sabre, and wield the bright lance, 


Stand firm. Be undaunted. Already they yield; 
They waver. Defeated they fly from the field ! 


Let the banner—the banner return to its rest, 
In sorrow to float o’er each warrior’s breast, 
Who died to defend it from tyranny’s claws, 
And pour’d out his life’s blood in liberty’s cause. 


| Hereafter, when threaten’d by foemen, let's stand 


United in feeling, in heart, and in hand, 
And the spirit that glow’d in the hearts of the dead, 


Burn bright in our own till the last drop is shed. 
R. E. W. 





With vict’ry elated, our tyrants advance. 
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IMPROVVISATORI, 


WITH AN EXTEMPORANEOUS TRANSLATION OF PISTRUCCI’S LAST IMPROMPTU POEM 


BY DOCTOR SOUTHEY. 


Tue art of improvising, or reciting impromptu 
verses upon any given subject, is intimately connected 
with the earliestportion of the history of poetry in every 
clime. Many of the Holy Lyrics, and the chant of 
the ancient Druids and the bardic rhymes of the Celts, 
were undoubtedly of impromptu production. The 
Homerides, or wandering Rhapsodists of the Greeks, 
the Troubadours of the middle ages, with their lays of 
love and chivalry, the Suabiaun Minnesingers, whose 
poetical contests are exhibited in the Manesse collec- 
tion and the northern Heldenbuck, or “ book of he- 
roes,” the master-singers of the thirteenth century, 
who celebrated the War of Wartburg at the moun- 
tainous castle of that name—the Provencals of France 
and Spain, and their descendants the minstrels, whose 
venality brought disgrace upon the gentle craft—all, 
more or less, practised the art of extemperaneous pro- 
duction in verse. 

A vigorous, lively, and unrestrained imagination, 

; ‘y with a ready flow of words, are essential requisites in 
"the formation of an improvvisatore ; hence we find 
many specimens of extemporaneous poetry among 
barbarous tribes where fancy is unrestained, and the 
language sonorous and figurative. Frequent instances 
have been observed among the aborigines of America; 
and the modern improvvisatori of Europe utter their 
rhapsodies in the rich tones of the genial south. 

The celebrated Petrarch, his rival Serafin d‘Aquila, 
and a poet named Bernardo Accolti, were distinguish- 
ed in this elegant accomplishment in the early portion 
of the Provencal range. Strange things are said of the 
wonderful powers of the latter personage, whose pro. 
ductions, when he recited them in the streets, congre- 
gated the whole population about him, to the material 
injury of the trade of the cities. Leo the Tenth en- 
couraged the professors of the gentle craft, and as- 
signed places at his own table to two of the most cele- 
brated, Andrea Marone and Querno, who also embo- 
died the more profitable avocation of court fool. 
Signor Querno was allowed to drink wine from the 
pope’s own glass, on condition that he invented two 
Latin verses upon any proposed subject for every 
glass of wine; and if the verses were considered of 
an inferior nature, the quality of the wine was to be 
reduced by the addition of a proportionate quantity of 
water. 

Cardinal Silvio Antoniano, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century, was surnamed Poetino, on gccount 
of his great talent in extemporaneous production. A 
pretty little incident is on record of the nature of his 
powers—he was exhibiting his wonderful faculty of 
improvisation, one evening, before some friends who 
were assembled in an arbor at the end of his garden, 





* 


when a nightingale from a bush in the vicinity beg: 
to compete with him for the mastery of song. Ani 

niano pursued his course till the wondrous melody »: 
the bird compelled him to desist; but after a few my. 
ments’ pause, he addgessed the feathered songster in 
strain of the purest poesy, and apostrophised the beau. 
ty of her song in verses so full of harmony and fee!,): 
that his audience melted into tears. 

In the papacy of Benedict the Thirteenth, the fi; 
hands of the Bavarian princess Violante placed a crown 
of laurel upon the brow of Perfetti, the improvvisator: 
of Sienna; two volumes of his poetry were given i 
the public in the year 1748. This man sang hi 
verses, and appeared dreadfully fatigued after ever; 
poetic ebullition. Metastasio was addicted to impro 
visation, particularly in the early part of his caree: 
but was compelled to decline the practice, on accoun' 
of his sufferings from the attendant excitement. Ber 
nardi, a Roman advocate; Zucco, a Veronese ; 2: 
Lorenzi, his pupil, were somewhat celebrated for th 
impromptu powers in the eighteenth century. 

Several ladies have graced the annals ef the gen 
craft; and, besides the names of the celebrated in 
provvisatrici Giovanna de Santi, the nun Barbara, a1 
Cecilia Michelli—the Tuscan lady, Maddalena Fe 
nandez, “bought golden opinions from all sorts 
people.” The empress Catharine invited her to Pe- 
tersburg, but the invitation was declined; she was r 
quested by Francis the First to honor the court o: 
Vienna with her presence—an honor that she accor’ 
ed, and was received with every possible civili') 
The Arcadian Academy chose her a member, a0 
styled her Corilla Qlimpica, and, in the yea 
1776, she received from the Roman Senate 1h 
name of nobile cittadina, and was awarded th 
glory of a public crown. Theresa Bandettini, w' 
called herself Amarilli Etrusca, was a distinguished 
improvvisatrice; she was originally an actress, 5\ 
scarcely distinguished herself above the common ‘ier 
one day she listened to the lucubration of an impro\ 
visatore at Verona,and became so moved with the ¢ 
nius of the poet, that she bfoke forth in a strain 
energetic praise, and achieved the glory of extempo 
rising a splendid poem. She delivered a wonderlu 
imprompta on the death of Marie Antionetie, before 
the Prince Lambertini, at Bologna, and has since pu” 
lished several poems, of various excellence. 

The improvvisatori of modern times are neith¢ 
numerous nor wonderful in their powers, with the 
single exception of Pistrueci, of whom, more anol 
Several impromptu rhymers have earned distinguis! 
ed names, but the specimens of their production» 
which have been printed scarcely attain mediocrity. 
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Gianni, the Italian tailor, visited Paris in the year 
1800, and was greeted by Napoleon with the title of 
improvvisatore imperiale, and the more weleome stipend 
of six thousand francs a year. His exhibitions in the 
private circles of Paris were highly spoken of. 

Tomaso Sgricci, of Arezz», produced an extempora- 
neous tragedy, and the subject and the characters 
were furnished by the spectators. This took plave at 
Florence, in 1816, but in Paris he produced the im- 
promptu tragedy of Missolonghi, in 1826. He de- 
claimed, extempore, the tragedy of Hector at ‘Turin, 
anda tragedy on the death of Mary Stuart, at Fiorence, 
in 1823. 

It is but lately that the improvvisatori have began 
to give public exhibitions of their wonderfal faculties. 
A Germian poet was the first to extemporise fur money 
in public places. Wolf, a professor of Altona, con- 

ed to exhibit himself in the year 1824, and in the 
following year, Eugene de Pradel gave several public 
exhibitions of his talents in France. 

Pistrucci, “ihe old man eloquent,” 
mous of the impromptu poets of the modern school, 


is the most fa- 


and even now, in his old days, can excel in vigor and | 
variety, the boasted prodactions of the ancient German | applicable to the nature of the matter he was poetising 


| about. 


or Provencal school. It is impossible to deseribe the 


wonderful fire of the Italian’s verse, the versatility | 
of his genius, or the play of his unbounded fancy. We 
have a letter before us, 
containing an account of his last annual concert in | 


London. The writer, a friend now in England, describes | 
the scene with graphic eflect, and we hasten to place | 
| ing poem—a stand that caused him twice the diffi- 


the extract before our readers. 


“ Yesterday, 1 witnessed a curious and a wonderful | 
This } 
man is a celebrated improvvisatore, and seems to keep 


scene. Jerrold took me to Pistrucci’s concert. 





written some months ago, | 


liarities of the style. I obtained a copy of the double 
improvisation, and have transmitted it for your peru- 
sal. 

“ Pistrucci again mounted the orchestral stage, and 
asked for two or three subjects, promising to give equal 
and satisfactory attention to all of them at the same 
time. Seven titles were handed up; and the ancient 
poet, nothing daunted, selected seven gentlemen to act 
as ammanuenses, and fired away at an astonishing rate. 
The subjects were of the most singular variety, and 
this wonderful man ran from one scribe to the other, 
and gave out his impassioned stanzas with a redun- 
dancy that shamed their slow progress, and extracted 
an overwheliming burst of delight from the admiring 
auditors. The seven subjects were “The Moon,” 
“The Effects of Vanity upon the Mind,” “ The Birth 
of Venus,” “The Fall of the Roman Empire,” “The 
Beauties of Truth,” “ England,” and “The Three 
Days of the Revolution.” In contributing his ideas to 
the various scribes, he never once mistook the persons 
apportioned to the subject he was illustrating, but ran 
from one to the other, with a newly coined verse, full 
of pertinent wisdom and experience, and peculiarly 


Southey could not restrain his rapture, and 
the andience testified their satisfaction by long and 
loud applause. The seven poems, which were all 
finished within ten minutes of one another, were read 
and redounded to the credit of this 
most wonderful improv visatore. 

“ Pisiracei has taken a strange stand in the follow- 


from the stage, 


culty in the management of the style of the strain, 
and the delicacy of the execution. He is opposed to 
the tyranny of the people's king, and execrates him as 


a magazine of splendid original poetry within the re- | an honest bard would, but he deprecates the assassin 


ceptacles of his mind. 
vocal and instrumental performers of the day graced the 
orchestra upon this occasion ; but, in my eyes, the only 
beauty of the scene was the wonderful beneficiare— 
the observed of all observers—ihe cynosure of eyes 
and hearts—and well he deserves his inten for 
he is truly an extraordinary man. 

“ After an act of a concert that at any other time 
would almost have turned my brain, from the soft 
variety of sweet sounds that marked its progress, 
Pistrucei appeared upon the platform. He was well 
received by the audience, which comprised upwards 
of fifieen hundred persons of the first fashion. He re- 
quested, in the purest Italian, that some one present 
would give him asubject for his muse. A gentleman 
named “Figscni’s InrernaL Macuaine.” A loud 
langh fullowed the announcement, fur a more uncon- 
genial subject could scarcely have been assigned—but 
Pistraeci went to work, and instantly produced a 
poem of excessive power and boldness of expression. 
There was no hesitation in his manner, and his vigor- 
ous lines received additional force from the expressive 
manner of the poet, who really seemed to glow with 
the fire of his verse. Dr. Southey, the lauceate, eat 
on the same bench with me ; and, as Pistrucci roared 
out his lines, the English poet translated them with 
the happiest attention to the literal sense and the pecu- 

Qa 


Several of the most popular | 





and lis motives in words of burning import. 

“The following is the poem ia question. You 
must bear in mind that Pistrucei composed it in Italian 
as fast as he could talk, and that Southey’s translation 
was equally rapid—therefure do not criticise the pro- 
duction too severely.” 


To Treat of the argument prescribed, is 

Like steering between Scylla and Charybdis— 
Perplexity darkens my mind! 

*T wixt a tyrant and a cursed assassin 

Lies the choice now my bosom harassing— 
No issue auspicious I find. 


But lo! the clouds clear from my vision, 
And qnickly I form my decision, 
My design instantaneous is plann’d— 
To stern independence aspirant, 
I denounce the misrule of the tyrant, 
The murderous coward I[ brand. 


Usurper! though once in thy palace 
Welcomed, 'gainst thee ‘tis no malice 

Awakes my extempore song— 
While to spare thy foul foes, or to chaunt them, 
Scarce beseemeth u free poet’s anthem— 

To sing were to sanction the wrong. 
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But woe to the wretch, would bring back 
The age of the fell Ravaillac— 

Or the deeds of that monster abhorr’'d— 
Though ’twere hard, in thee, Lord of the Louvre, 
For the patriot eye to discovér 

A Henry belov'd and adored ! 


No! my verse may not shrine, as in amber, 

Nor my muse in her harpings remember, 
Fieschi, thy blood-bolster’d name— 

Thou the cause of the noble and good, 

By thy demon-like madness and blood, 
Hast crimson’d with horror and shame. 


‘T'was well that the blow thou didst level, 
*Gainst a king—by the justice of evil 

On its guilty contriver recoil’d— 
But thy guiltiness thus while avenging 
That infernal retributive engine 

Of a veteran, France too, despoiled. 





| And yet hadst thou, miscreant, succeeded, 


Of such demons a thousand were needed 
To purge earth of kingly dominion— 

Better leave such result to the working 

Of a power, which in secret is lurking, 
True avenger of mankind—opinion! 


Oh! the cause is in steady progression, 
The cup of old Europe’s oppression 
Will soon be filled up to the brim! 
Her sons soon spontaneous uprisen, 
Will burst from their bondage and prison, 
And raise to fair Freedom one hymn! 


Though the bard may, alas! never see it— 
Though the grave may first clasp him—so be it— 
His children shall hail the bright dawn. 
Lo! that day now is rapidly nearing, 
O’er the nation’s horizon appearing— 
Lo! their darkness of thraldom’s withdrawn. 


AN ORIGINAL MEMOIR OF 


THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 


Tuts remarkable lady, whose recent death has 
stopped a long career of active benevolence, paid the 
penalty of her excessive good fortune in suffering the 
attacks of the envious and malignant. Every diegrace- 
ful propensity and vicious indulgence hes been im- 
puted to her not only by the mercenary and the in. 
terested who failed in their attacks upon her purse, 
but the members of her former profession have assail- 
ed her name with the foulest obloquy, and branded 
her fair fame with every mark that “ envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness” could invent. Those 
who are most intimate with the ercana of theatric 
life, can best resulve the reason; popularity pays a 
heavy tax, particularly upon the stage; the impotent 
and the ignorant impute their want of success to the 
extra luck of the talented professor; and instead of 
exerting themselves to soar beyond the confines of 
their original mud, employ their utmost powers in 
daubing the public’s favorite with the filthiness of 
side-scene scandal and tavern slander. Had the 
Duchess of St. Albans, when Miss Mellon, have been 
guilty of twice the number of positive improprieties 
which a numerous host of enemies have imputed to 
her, not a slanderous word would have been uttered 
against her name, had she continued in her original 
humble station ;—but the seeret of her villany was in 
the word “success.” She possessed talents and 
beauty ; the former brought her into notice with the 
public, and the latter secured her an elevated station 
in life—the harpies of the green room—* for where 
is the place into which foul things sometimes intrude 
not ?’’—the theatrical ravens who quarrel and peck at 
each other, but concentrate their forees at the smell of 





carrion, pounced upon her name and fame, “ and 
strived to damn her with their foul report.” 

The Duchess of St. Aibans has passed through a 
series of gradations that seldom mark the course of 
human life. She was born in the midst of penury 
and wretchedness, but died the possessor of countless 
thousands. Her father, it has been said, was a gen- 
tleman of the name of Mellon, in the service of the 
Honorable East India Company; but this report is in- 
correct—the facetious Jack Kinnear, an eccentric 
Irishman, who distinguished himself in Dublin at the 
time of the rebellion, and was compelled to flee to 
England to avoid the consequences of his fatuity, has 
the honor of our heroine's paternity. The disgrace 
attendant upon his treason, and the dissolute nature of 
his life, induced his wife to resume her maiden name, 
and the little Harriett was christened a Mellon at the 
place of her birth, in one of the small towns of Lan- 
eashire. Her father had taken up the profession of an 
actor, and was spoken of with much delight by many 
of the ancient denizens of Kendal, Carlisle, and Roch- 
dale; the company was managed by a man named 
Bibby, and under his auspices the little Mellon rolled 
upon the stage. At the age of five years, she distin- 
guished herself in the interesting assumption of stage 
infants, and was a plump, curly headed lump of 
beauty, as broad as she was long. 

The family of Mr. Roydes, or Rhodes, of Halifax, in 
Yorkshire, endeavored to remove her from this uncon- 
genial sphere of action; she profited by their friend- 
ship in acquiring a portion of that education which 
afterward distinguished her in life, but shortly re 
turned to the fascinations of the stage. 
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At the age of eighteen, she was engaged by the 
managers of the theatres royal at Liverpool and Man- 
chester, for the first range of characters in the line of 
genteel comedy. Shortly after our heroine had ap- 
peared upon the stage, her mother married a person 
of the name of Entwisle,a leader of the band at a 
provincial theatre—but we have no account of the 
death of Jack Kinnear, nor did we ever find a person 
who pretended to know what became of him. Miss 
Mellon, while at Manchester, attracted the attention 
of several rich and influential persons, and received 
more than one offer of marriage ; she was then a well- 
grown, plump, raven-locked, black-eyed brunette, with 
singular vivacity of temper and sprightly powers of 
conversation. She rejected her mercantile swains, 
and fixed her affections upon an actor of the name of 
Grant, to whom she was actually betrothed, but from 
some unexplained cause, the marriage never took 
place. Grant was a Scotchman, and well known in 
later years about the minor theatres of London; he 
was an ugly and unlucky man, but steady in his con- 
duct, and well-informed. He lived for several years 
in great distress, but when his fermer sweetheart 
heard of his penury, she seat him a monthly allow- 
ance of sufficient extent to smooth the downhill path 
of his life. Grant’s last engagement was at the Sur- 
ry Theatre, when that establishment was managed by 
that glorious compound of talent and eccentricity, El- 
liston. Grant was selected by that worthy to play 
King Henry in his curious version of King Richard 
the Third. By the manager's direction, the ghosts 
were not to appear in the usual orthodox manner, at 
a chasm in the back drapery of the monarch’s tent, 
but were to stud the front of the stage, by popping up 
their heads from the various traps and sliding panels 
that are scattered about the scenic floor. Grant, who 
knew that King Henry has a long wait, as it is tech- 
nically termed, from the end of the first act to the mid- 
dle of the fifth, had removed his black and kingly robes 
for his citizen's attire, and with a pipe of mild tobacco 
and a pint of porter, sat at the back door of the theatre 
puffing sorrow away, and awaiting the prompter’s call 
to the scene of action. When he received it, his 
white wig was hastily put on; his coat and vest re- 
moved ; and the black jacket of the unfortunate mo- 
narch donned, retaining the well-splashed white trow- 
sers, because, having only to poke his bust above the 
level of the stage, there was ne necessity for any far- 
ther change. Grant knew that all stage-carpenters 
have a propensity for porter ; he was aware that while 
he was speaking the ghostly warning to the naughty 
tyrant, the carpenter employed to turn the windlass of 
the trap would demolish the remainder of his pint; 
#0, like a prudent and a canny Scot, he placed the 
pewter vessel on the two-feet square that sustained his 
ghostly corpus, and laid the ambrosial pipe Jengthways 
across the top—the trap was not to come within sight 
of the dudience, therefore his precaution could not in- 


vulsions of laughter—there was “the buried ma- 
jesty” of England, the spirit of the murdered Henry, 
in a black jacket, and dirty white trowsers of me- 
dern cut, gloriously splashed with London mud. 
A pewter pot and tobacco pipe stood by the side of his 
dirty Wellingtons. The bothered actor looked con- 
fusedly at his brother and sister ghosts, who were 
peeping from their appropriate holes. To complete 
the joke, which, by the way, is strictly true, Elliston, 
who enacted the crookbacked tyrant, opened his eyes 
when he heard the shouts of the audience, and per- 
ceiving the situation of the actor, started from his 
couch, and ran furiously at Grant, brandishing his 
drawn sword. Grant knew that it was useless to 
“ehafe the lion in his mood,” and, “ with his pipe in 
one hand and his pot in the other,” as the old song 
says, the royal ghost vanished at the wing. Enthasi- 
astic peals of approbation crowned his exit—the re- 
mainder ghosts were rung down, Catesby was beckoa- 
ed on, but the andience clamored loudly for the re- 
appearance of the dead monarch and his beer, and 
continued their uproar tili the fall of the curtain. 

Miss Mellon joined Stanton's company in 1794, and 
while at Stafford, formed an intimacy with the family 
of the Hortons, (not Wright, the banker, as generally 
reported,) and, by their influence with Sheridan, who 
was really pleased with her performances, she suc- 
ceeded in forming an engagement at Drury Lane The- 
atre’ Her appearance was tolerably successful, but 
she made no decided hit till the production of Tobin's 
Honeymoon, when she took the town by storm in the 
character of Volante, which Mrs. Jordan had refused. 
Her charms attracted general attention, and from one 
of the papers of the day we extract the following jeu 
d' esprit: 


For an apple, old Adam, 'tis said, d—d himself, 
But why should I Ais follies dwell on? 
When I own [ am now such an amorous elf, 
I could do just as much for a MELLon. 


About this time, Mr. Thomas Coutts, a celebrated 
London banker, became much attached to Miss Har- 
riett, and evinced his friendship fur her by presenting 
several valuable gifts as tokens of admiration of her 
histrionic abilities. Mr. C.’s father, a merchant in 
Edinburgh, had married a daughter of Sir John Stuart, 
whose mother was a grand-daughter of Miss Grizel 
Cochrane, daughter of Sir John Cochrane, the son of 
the first Earl of Dundonald. We have mentioned the 
course of this genealogy for the sake of noticing an 
unexampled instance of female heroism and filial affec- 
tion performed by Grizel Cochrane in behalf of her 
father, who was one of the principal performers in 
Argyle’s rebellion against the tyranny and bigotry of 
James the Second. The doom that enveloped the 
house of Campbell affected the safety of Sir John Coch- 
rane ; he was taken prisoner afier a deadly struggle, 


terfere with the scenic effect—but the carpenter saw’| tried, and condemned to die upon the scaffold. The 


his motive, and in revenge, pretended to misunder- 
stand his instructions, and rolled poor Grant com- 
pletely up till the top of the. trap attained the 
level of the stage. The audience burst into con- 


royal warrant for his execution was hourly expected— 
the prisoner’s father, the Earl of Dundocald, hastened 
to London, to exert his influence in behalf of his um 
fortunate son—but he had scarcely left the good city 
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of Berwick ere the authorities were apprised that the 
next mail would bring the death warrant of Sir John. 
But that mail never reached its destination—the rider 
was attacked upon the dreary moor of T'weedmouth, 
by a stripling in a coarse jerkin and cloak, who grasped 
the mail bag and disappeared in the shades of the 
night. The prisoner was not led to execution. Four- 
teen days elapsed, and the efforts of his father were 
unsuccessful—a letter was received from the anxious 
parent with the painful intelligence that another war- 
rant was to be despatched by the ensuing mail. Pre- 
sarations were again made for the execution, when 
news reached the city that the mail carrier had again 
been robbed—not only of the mai!, but of his horse, 
on which the assailer mounted with the leathern bag, 
and fled rapidly away. Fourteen days must again 
elapse ere the warrant could be renewed—but just 
before the expiration of the time, the old Earl of 
Dundonald rushed into the arms of his son, and proved 
to be the bearer of his pardon, wrung from the king, 
by the interest of Father Petre, his confessor, who had 
stipulated to receive the sum of five thousand pounds 
as the price of his intercession. The mail robber was 
the prisoner’s daughter, Grizel Cochrane, who, in dis- 
guise, had twice perilled her life in attempting the 
arduous achievement, but received her reward in the 
rescue of her beloved sire. 

Mr. Coutts was a worthy, liberal, good-hearted. 


old man—profuse in -his charities, generous and 


hospitable in his household arrangements, but strict 
and exact in all business arrangements and money 
matters. A friend who had dined with him, and gazed 
with admiration at his well spread board, had occasion 
fo pay in the balance of an account at the bank on the 


ensuing morning—there was an odd penny left. “I 
shall not change silver to pay you the penny,” said 
the gentleman. “{ must have it,” replied the banker. 
“ How is this? You gave me a dinner yesterday that 
must have cost you a hundred pounds; today you in- 
sist upon receiving a penny at my personal inconve- 
nience.” “It is by attending to the trifles of business 
vhat I am enabled to give the hundred pound dinners.” 

Mr. Coutts was once sojourning at Bristol, in Eng- 
land, and frequented an obscure alehouse near the 
theatre, well known by the sign of the Shakspeare. 
tis morning’s draught was a glass of ale, and he would 
daily spend some time over the perusal of the London 
papers. The landlord was a real Boniface, and pitying 
the supposed poverty of his customer, who was dressed 
in a well-worn suit of brown cloth, invited him to eat 
his Christmas dinner with the family; and, at table, in 
the overflow of his heart, proffered the loan of a small 
sum to relieve the necessities of his guest. An expla- 
nation ensned—Mr. Coutts was at Bristol to superin- 
tend the affairs of the bank there, which was deeply 
indebted to his firm ; but he never forgot the hospitality 
of his landlord. He assisted him with his purse and 
. his recommendations; and eventually established him 
in ene of the largest coach businesses ever attempted 
in England. 

Mr. Coutt’s first wife was named Susan Starkey, and 
was at one time nursery maid in Mr. Coutt’s brother's fa- 
. mily. Several children were the produce of this match. 





Sir F. Burdett married one of the daughters, and when 
he was sent to the Tower of London, Queen Charlotte 
signified to Mr. Coutts that she meant to withdraw her 
account from his bank ; but as there was a heavy ba- 
lance, half a million of pounds sterling, she would give 
him three days to make up the accounts. Mr. Coutts 
informed her majesty in return that to withdraw such 
a small amount as half a million from his house, re- 
quired no notice at all. 

Mr. Coutts evinced his friendship to Miss Mellon 
by presenting her with several heavy drafts upon his 
bank. This was sufficient to open the mouths of 
her sisters of the sock, who were beginning to hate 
her for her popularity with the public and to plan her 
downfall. But whatever was the nature of her con- 
nexion with the banker during the lifetime of the first 
Mrs. Coutts, nothing criminal could be proved, even 
by the jealous eyes that daily watched her residence, 
which was immediately in the vicinity of the theatre, 
and under the control of her parent whose name was 
affixed to the door. There Mr. Contts paid his morn- 
ing visits, for the old man never courted concealment ; 
and his three married daughters, persons of title and 
respectability, visited their father’s protegé. But the 
bed-ridden and decrepid wife died; and the banker 
made the actress his own by the laws of the church 
of England. 

Mr. Coutts and our heroine have been very deserv- 
edly blamed for the indecent haste of their wedding. 
It is true that in this instance, there existed redeeming 
points; the deceased had long been morally dead— 
confined, palsied and senseless, to the bed of disease, 
and seareely drew the breath of life—true, too, that 
the husband was an aged man, without an hour to 
spare—he was anxious also to preserve the reputation 
of the woman he long had loved. But there is some- 
thing so outrageous to all the better feelings of our 
nature—so disgustingly opposite to all the proprieties 
of life in thus hastily blending the funeral and marriage 
ceremonies, that had the actress attempted to appear 
again upon the stage, the indignant audience would 
have driven her from it with contempt and exeeration. 

For eight years, Mrs. Coutts enjoyed every possible 
happiness with her old man, and filled the station of 
life to which she had been advanced with propriety 
and respect. Her charities were numerous in the 
extreme. Raymond, at one time stage manager of 
Drary Lane Theatre, became involved, and she sent 
him a thousand pounds for a benefit ticket. Each of 
the Funds for the maintenance of decayed actors par- 
took largely of her liberality—Emery’s widow receiv- 
ed fifty pounds a year, and the same annuity was paid 
to her former stage servant, who was also placed in a 
ready furnished house in the vicinity of London. Her 
friend Wewitzéer was allowed the sum of one hundred 
pounds per annum, till he justly forfeited any title to 
her esteem by a course of dissipation and extravagance. 

Mrs. Coutts was married in January, 1815. Her 
husband died in 1822, aged 91. He left the whole of 
his immense fortune, amounting to several millions 
sterling, to his wife, recommending only certain an- 
nuities to her consideration, all of which were in- 
stantly fulfilled. For five years she preserved her 
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widowhood, during which time she was courted by 
several of the first rank and fashion, who had no ob- 
jection to “ fat, fair, and fifty,” garnished with half a 
dozen millions. The Duke of York had some idea of 
extricating himself from his pecuniary difficulties, but 
the banker's widow gave the scion of royalty a check 
that he duly honored. 

In 1827, Lord Burford, who had barely attained his 
majority and the Dukedom of St. Albans, led his rich 
prize to the hymeneal altar, and bestowed the title of 
Duchess upon the ci-devant actress. Her aristocratic 
career has been splendid and appropriate; her im- 
mense wealth has been distributed, not with the hand 
of lavish profligacy, but with a princely generosity 
that will embalm her name in the hearts of thousands 
when her weak and puling assailers shall have passed 
from the memories of the world. Her patronage was 
kindly bestowed upon the worthy and the poor; many 
a member of the histrionic corps owes heavy obliga- 
tions to the Duchess of St. Albans. Her influence 
was exerted tor the friendless and the distressed— 
several criminals have been rescued from the gal- 
lows foot by her intercession and unwearied exer- 
tion in their behalf But the breath of calumny as- 
sailed her in the privacy of her domesticity; her 
habits were maligned; her charities ridiculed; and, 
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Reaper! T am not going to indulge in a long dis- 
quisition upon this living wonder of the world—TI am 


not about to prose over the poetry of this glory of crea- | 


tion—nor shall I stir up the etherialities of my fancy, 
and wing my thoughts into the seventh heaven of in- 
vention for the purpose of coining eimilies for this in- 
comparable cataract, or altempt depicting this inde- 
scribable scene. Yes! I agree with Fanny Kemble. 
Niagara cannot be described—although various scrib- 
bling tourisis have atiempted it—but, like gibbetted 
crows, they hang, in terrorem, an awful warning to 
their tribe. 

Hierocles mentions a pedant who wished to sell a 
house, and carried a brick about with him as a speci- 
men of the building. ‘There are many pedants of the 
present age who steala pebble from Niagara, and 
think that they are exhibiting the wondrous whole. 

There is more real poetry in the observation of the 
Indian, whe endeavored to account for this gushing 
outlet of a world of water by supposing that the Great 
Spirit in his wrath had cut the throat of the Lakes, 
than in the ebullitions of myriads of the small poeti- 
zers, who do the cataract in “sonnets and sounding 
rhymes.” The homely phrase of the Yankee who 
gazed upon Niagara for the first time, and merely said, 
“ Wael, I swow, but that’s a pretty considerable spurt 


afier various futile attempts at extortion, the revenge 
of the scum of the press settled into a general series of 
illiberal and unworthy remarks in the columns of the 
Sunday papers devoted to the propagation of inde- 
cency and sin. 

This excellent woman died on Sunday, the 6th of 
August last, in her sixty-seventh year. A general 
paralysis of nature was the cause of her death, which 
took place in the room where Mr. Coutts had breathed 
his last. Previous to her decease, she informed the 
Duke of her intention to leave the bulk of her fortune 
to the relatives of her former husband, from whom she 
had inherited it. She also signified her wish that the 
Duke should marry her heiress, and preserve the title 
to the estates, but he declined making any reply. 
Nine millions of dollars were bequeathed to Miss An- 
gela Burdett, the youngest daughter of Sir Francis ; 
one hundred thousand to his lady ; and a life annuity 
of fifty thousand dollars was assigned to the support cf 
the widowed Duke. The Duchess did not approve of 
the conduct of the Beauclere family; and has inserted @ 
clause in her will, that if any of its members shall re 
side with the Duke of St. Albans more than five day# 
at any one time, “his legacy shall pass out of his 





| hands as if he were dead.” 
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of water,” is not more ridiculous than the maitter-of- 
fact guide-book sort of narratives that some tourists 
give of their visits to the Falls. A young lady (bless 
| her sweet eyes!) in a letter written during a tour 
| round the Lakes, remarks—“I cannot and dare not 
attempt to describe my feelings as I gazed upon the 
vastness of the scene! I never believed it possible 
for any created thing to imbue me with such a strong 
conviction of my utter nothingness as was impressed 
upon my soul when I stood at the river's brink beneath 
the Table Rock—and yet Niagara is but a speck amidst 
creation’s wonders—a touch from the finger of God !” 

In the summer of 1836, I passed some time in the 
vicinity of the Falls, and rambled to the right or to 
the lefi, as my fancy dictated—free from the tram- 
mels of uncongenial companionship or the tyranny of 
a Niagara cicerone, with his hacknied phrases of de- 
light and stereotyped notions of the sublime and beau- 
tiful. It is amusing to observe the nonchalance of 
; these fellows when they apportion out the “ ways and 
| means” of the scenery to a group of admiring cock- 
_ neys—so much beauty to each scene—so much time to 
| each beauty—so much description in so much time— 
'and so much money for so much description! “A 
| Falls Guide,” if business is brisk, gobbles up Goat 
| Island in a quarter of an hour—Terrapin Bridge ie 
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barely a mouthful—the Rapids are instantaneously 
passed—the Whirlpool waded through—and without 
wasting any breath on the Cave of the Winds, gallops 
over the Horse Shoe, and clears the Table Rock at a 
bound. 

During one of my early morning rambles, I was 
overtaken by a thunderstorm. I ran to the shelter of 
a tavern, upon the Canadian side, and was welcomed 
by a pretty little black eyed brunette, the only person 
visible during an hour’s sojourn. I peeped through 
the steamy glass of the windows, and saw the foam of 
the cataract and the mist of the storm mingling in the 
@riving gust. The heevy rain pattered on the creamy 
surface of the deep and troubled pool; and the me- 
lancholy sough of the wind added depth to the boom- 
ing sound of the waterfall; while the loud thunder- 
burst awoke the echoes of the trembling rocks, and 
the forked lightning played amongst the foliage of the 
tall old trees. But the heaviness of the atmosphere 
imparted a sad and gloomy tinge to the scene; the 
cold winds rattled the window frames; the room was 
damp and chilly ; and [ was glad to leave gazing upon 
Nature in her dullest aspect, and turn to the cheering 
Daze of a wood fire, and the sparkling smile of the 
young brunette. 

Several torn and dog-eared volumes of scrap-books, 
albums, and journals were scattered about the centre- 
table of the tavern parlor. I opened one of them, to 
beguile the weary hour—and the little girl, as she 
hurried to and fro, said—* We have'many books full 
of writing, sir—all the visiters come here during their 
stay, and nearly all of them write something in our 
albums; we are famous for our poetry.” 

“ And truly,” said I, “if a man has the spirit of poe- 
sy within him, the sight of the wonders of Niagara 
and the beauty of your bewitching smile ought to 
bring it out of him in some shape or other—and if he 
wishes any Byronian excitement in the shape of gin 
and water, or Jonsonian virtue in the article of wine, 
your bar-room can supply the means. Having the 
three great sources of inspiration within reach, let us 
see what results have been produced.” 

During my stay, I examined nearly a dozen albums, 
and found not a dozen specimens of tolerable verse. 
Some of the pages were filled with low and scurrilous 
remarks upon America by the Canadian tourists, to 
which illiberal answers were generally appended. A 
stupid son of John Bull claimed the merit of the Falls 
for England, because the Horse Shoe Cataract was 
nearer to the Canadian side; to revenge this illibe- 
tality, a valiant Yankee, from Scarborough, in Maine, 
threatened, in direfal pot-hooks, to lick Great Britain 
out of the map of the world. I remarked that scarcely 
an observation had been made without incurring the 
fate of having a rude and frequently vulgar pendant 
in another hand writing. This conduct must, of course, 
deter a delicate minded person from expressing his or 
her thoughts where there existed so positive a certainty 
of ridicule and insult. It was curious to observe that 
the vilest scrawls were sure to be signed by the 
writer's name, with his place of address very con- 
spicuously blazoned; while the few worthy pieces 
were either without signature or modestly graced with 
the initials of the scribe. 





The generality of the effusions were comically jn- 
clined, but few succeeded in raising a smile, unless it 
was at the sheer nonsense of the thing. “A Yankee’s 
Address to Niagara” must have been written by an 


escaped school-boy : 


Pray how long have you been rearing 
At this infernal rate ? 

I wonder if all your pouring 
Could be cypher'd on a slate. 


Another down-easter paraded his name in conspicu- 
ous large text letters, and said, in a homely mixture 
of rhyme and reason, “I travelled from Massachusetts 
to see Niagara.” 


I came here the Falls to view, 
Which are always old and always new ! 


A neat crow-quill hand writing, bearing the signa- 
ture of a lady from New York, contained the follow- 
ing piece of extraneous foolery. I am sure that she 
must blush whenever she recollects the silly act: 


I saw the foam come tumbling down, 
And spoil my ribands and my gown, 
Nor heeded it, because [ felt 

That all around me here there dwelt 
A seven horse power of Majesty— 
And, overcome, I cried, “Oh, my !” 


But, perhaps, the most laughable of the selections 
that I deemed worthy transcription is a piece of seri- 
ous intent, written in an upright stiff sehool-master 
sort of hand, and signed in full, with name and ad- 
dress. It is much too labored to be extemporaneous. 


Sublime the scene! the never-ceasing roar! 
The solid upright rocks that wall the shore, 
And the vast liquid lakes that dash and pour! 
On Europe's land the like was never found— 
A cataract that shakes the solid grouand— 

So high! so wide! so many yards around ! 


Contrast the grandeur and dignity of the above lines 
with the trifling nature of the following : 


Oh, if | were a little fish, 
And had a little fin, 
To keep my little self afloat, 
I swear I would jump in. 
And having seen the mighty falls, 
And heard the mighty roar, 
Myself would be a mighty fish 
Henceforth for evermore ' 


Willis Gaylord Clark, as if to shame the beggarly 
productions of the scribbling tourists, has improvised 
eight lines of perfect beauty. ‘They constitute a gem 
that is no disgrace to the coronal encircling the brows 
of this genuine son of Apollo. Let us hope that the 
drudgery connected with the direction of a daily paper 
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will not prohibit the cultivation of his fine vein of 
—he cannot be spared from his pedestal in the 
gardens of the bi-forked hill. The lines are as fol- 


low: 


Here speaks the voice of God! let man be dumb, 
Nor with his vain aspirings, hither come ; 

That voice impels these hollow-sounding fleods, 
And with its pressure shakes the distant woods ; 
These groaning rocks th’ Almighty’s fingers piled— 
For ages here his painted bow has smiled ; 

Mocking the changes and the chance of time— 
Eternal—beautiful—serene—sublime ! 


One of the albums was devoted to the registry of 
the names of the adventurous few who brave the pe- 
rils of Termination Rock, and earn certificates of ha- 
ving been under the great sheet. A gentleman boasts 
on one of the pages that he performed the dangerous 
and useless feat of carrying a deer-hound in his arms 
to the extremity of the standing place beneath the 
great Fall—a wag has written a commentary on this 
folly by asserting that “there was a pretty pair of 
pups.” Another scribbler describes his opinions ad- 
jectively thus—* Aquatic, Beatic, Cataratic, Hydros- 
tatic, Pneumatic, and Rheumatic.” Another gives a 
rule of conduct for the visiters : 


Yes, traveller, go under, - 
And midst the wild thunder, 

The spray and the dashing, 

The stones, and the splashing, 

Turn not to one side, 

But cling to the guide, 

He is safe, though he’s black. 

Pay when you get back. 


A southerner has perpetrated a series of very bad 
puns in the following lines: 


I’ve drank at least six strong gin slings, 
In hopes to give my fancy wings ; 
I've beat my brains for near an hour, 
But cannot feel poetic power. 
With pencil pois’d, and asses’ skin, 
I’ve walked without—I've sat within— 
Trying to fix xp something fit 
To put my name to when ‘tis writ. 
Here, bring more gin! I'll raise the steam! 
I think I have a transient gleam. 
I crawled, undress'd, beneath the sheet, 
But frighten'd at the desperate feat, 
I sneak'd back rapidly again— 
The sheet gave me a cownter-pain. 
I fear'd, too, lest my giddy head 
Should throw me in the river's bed ; 
And none would bolster my wife's pillow, 
If I was laid beneath the billow. 
Idonn’d my clothes, my money paid, 
And nothing by my motion made, 

- For a cockney friend observed, “ I'll bet 








Your asses’ skin vas made vell-vet.” 


The following was written by a Philadelphian, who 
must have felt particularly inspired by the majesty of 
his subject : 


Niagara! Niagara! 

I swear you are a staggerer! 

I don’t wish to be a bragger, or 
A consequential swaggerer— 
Yet still I vow, Niagara, 

Your Falls are quite a staggerer. 


Thus much for the poetry of Niagara. I have given 
the choicest productions of countless visiters to this 


‘unequalled scene; 1 have honestly selected the most 


favorable specimens of the effects of the inspiration 
derived from contemplating the beauties of nature in 
her grandest mood. 

The subjoined piece of beautiful poetry was copied 
oh a subsequent oceasion, and graces the pages of the 
American Literary Svuvenir for the ensuing year: 


Great Spirit of the Water! I have come 
From forth my own indomitable home, 

Far o’er the bosom of the eternal sea, 

To breathe my heart's deep homage unto thee, 
And gaze on glories that might wake to pray’r 
All but the hopeless victim of despair. 


Flood of the forest! fearfully sublime! 
Restless, resistless as the flood of time! 
There is no type of thee—thou art alone, 
In sleepless glory, rushing on and on. 


Flood of the forest! thou hast been to me 

A dream, and thou art still a mystery! 

Would 1 had seen thee years and years agone, 
While thou wert still unworshipp’d and unknown ~ 
And thy fierce torrent, as it rush'd along, 

Thro’ the wild desert pour’d its booming song, 
Unheard by all save him of lordly mood, 

The bronz’d and free-born native of the wood. 
How would my heart have quiver’d to its core, 
To know its God, but half reveal’d before! 

In other times, when I was wont to roam 
Around the mist-robed mountain peaks of home, 
My fancy wander’d to this western clime, 
Where all the haunts of nature are sublime, 
And thou wert on my dream, so dread a thing, 
I trembled at my own imagining : 

But I have come from far to gaze upen 

Thy mighty waters, and my dream is gone! 


Flood of the forest! I have been with thee, 
But still thou art a mystery to me! 

Years will roll on, as they have roll'd, and thou 
Wilt speak in thunder as thou speakest now; 
And when the name, that I inscribe to-day 
Upon thine altar, shall have pass’d away 

From all remembrance, and the lay I sing 
Shall long have been but a forgotten thing, 
Thou wilt be sung, and other fiands than mine 
May wreathe a worthier chaplet for thy shrine. 












































THE CALM AT SEA. 


SESE cae 


THB MUSIG BY T. FP. REIGCHARDT. 


WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS BY GOETHE. 


AND A TRANSLATION BY JAMES LAWRENCE, ESQ. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN ANNUALS. 


We have received copies of the Token, The Literary Souvenir, and the Christian Keepsake, comprising, 
we believe, the entire list of Annuals which the booksellers intend to publish during these times of pressure. 
We have sufficient evidence before us, to convince the sneerers at the progress of the Fine Arts in America, 
that we are at least able to compete with the old world in the production of these elegancies of literature ; 
the above named volumes may enter the lists with any of the choicest European works of the same quality ; 
and we believe, that if sale could be insured for our American annuals equal to the number of copies of the 
fancy works disposed of in England, that the enterprise of our booksellers would soon leave the Londoners 
far behind in the race. The manufacture of an American annual costs twice as much as the production of 
a similar work in England; and yet the selling price of the one is not more than the charge for the other, 
while the English bookseller sells ten copies to the American’s one. 

We love the Annuals. There is something sacred in the destination of these beautiful compounds that 
endears them to our recollection—we do not look upon them merely as splendid picture books, or illustrated 
galleries of literature, but as a connecting link in the great chain of human love that ought to bind the bibed 
race in pleasant unity. Can the hand of affection present a more fitting thing to the object of his choice than 
a Souvenir or Forget-Me-Not? a more sensible evidence of esteem than a gilt bauble or a glittering stone. 
Can a father give a more acceptable Token to his children than one of these enticing gems? or can we evince 
our opinion of acquaintances in a better way than by the presentation of a Gift, or a Friendships Offer- 
ing? The dissemination of Annuals softens the asperities of life, and assists the cultivation of the humanities 
—thousands of persons connect pleasant remembrances with the books upon their parlor tables, and agreeable 
thoughts rush upon their minds whenever the handsome volumes glad their eyes. - 


Tae Token anv Ariantic Sovvenrr, a Caristmas anp New Year's Parsent. Edited by S. G. Goodrich. 
Boston. American Stationer’s Company, 1838. 


Our friends, who have not seen the current number of this splendid Annual, must not injure it by any recol- 
lection of the appearance of last year’s Token. The work has fallen into the hands of fresh proprietors, and 
with commendable spirit they have increased the size of the volume, and the beauty of ‘its pictorial embellish 
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ments. ‘Ten engravings, of superior excellence, illustrate the writings of several authors more or less known 
to fame; and as the pictures are generally the most attractive points in the formation of the annuals, we shall 
pay some extra attention to the embellishments of this beautiful work. The presentation vignette is a wood 
engraving of remarkable softness—it is executed by J. A. Adams, of New York, an artist who, in his peculiar 
line, far excels all cotemporaries ; indeed, we defy the most celebrated engraver in England to equal this effort 
of Adams’ genius—and we are thought to know something of the subject we are dictating upon. Adams has 
not yet achieved the fame that he deserves; he is unknown to his countrymen—one tithe of his merit has 
made the fortune of many artists—but wood engraving is not sufficiently encouraged in America, although 
we believe that the sight of the admirable print in question will materially assist its progress. It possesses 
all the chasteness and delicate tinting of the softest steel engraving, and is calculated to deceive the eyes of 
experienced lovers of the art. The merit of the design belongs to Chapman, who has painted the subjects of 
five of the best plates. The frontispiece, “‘The Expected Canoe,” is beautifully engraved, and forms a de- 
lightful picture, but there is an awkwardness in the position of the squaw’s left arm that gives her a con- 
strained appearance, and sadly militates against the general effect. The vignette in the title page, of “ Cupids 
carving Mementos upon a Pumpkin,” is one of the most delightful specimens of engraving, and redounds nobly 
to the credit of Gallandet. “The Only Daughter” is a good picture, painted by Newton after the manner of 
the old Dutch masters, and well engraved by Andrews. “The Token” is Chapman’s best picture—an Indian 
maiden is playing with a belt of wampum on the banks of a romantic waterfall. It is engraved as a vignette 
by Charles Jewett, who has done full justice to the painter’s design. ‘The next plate is Chingford Church, in 
England, and is, undoubtedly, the gem of the volume—it is a perfect picture—a good specimen of the rich- 
ness of English landscape, materially aided by the ivy-covered tower of the old church and the sun-lit eddies 
of the little stream that skirts the humble resting place of the village dead. This beautiful picture is from 
the pencil of Brown and the burin of Smillie—they may both be honestly proud of their work. We do not 
like Healy's “Young American on the Alps.” There is nothing characteristic in the figure or the face of the 
New England youth, and the back ground gives but a poor idea of Alpine scenery. Cushman’s engraving 
deserves the highest praise. “The Last of his Tribe,” is the poorest picture in the book, both in design and 
execution. There is an ovident straining after effect in the position of the dying chief and the scathed tree 
that resolves itself into positive failure; and although the illustrating poetry says something about the moon 
and stars, it is impossible to define the nature of the light from the plate; the clouds are woolly, and the ar- 
rangement of shade is extremely unnatural, whether it be as Falstaff says, “ By day or night, or any kind 
of light.” “The Fairies in America” is another of Chapman’s beautiful vigneties, exquisitely engraved by 
Smillie ; the elfin flight over the waters of the quiet lake, “ the moon-touched crags,” and the red man startled. 
in pursuit of his prey, are equally welldefined and delicately touched. The editor of the forthcoming 
“ Writings of Washington,” has favored the proprietors of the Teken with impressions from one of his plates, 
“Martha Washington,” painted by Woollaston, and engraved by Cheney from the original in possession of G. 
W. P. Custis, of Arlington House. It is a splendid print, and augurs weil for the nature of the illustrations of 
the above named national work. 

Of the literary portion of the work, we must be brief in our notice, but shall, most likely, revert to it again. 
Miss Sedgwick has a tale in her best manner—the author of “ Twice told Tales” has several articles, one of 
which we copy at the conclusion of our remarks. “Jacques le Laid” is a pleasant sketch, and Pierpoint has 
achieved a spirited essay upon “The Wonders of the Deep.” The author of “The Blind Boy” has “ A Tale 
of Humble Life”—it is a thrilling narrative, well told. Grenville Mellen and Hastings Weld have both illus- 
trated Chapman's picture of “ The Fairies” in nervous verse; and Mrs. Hale, the accomplished editress of 
The Lady’s Book, contributes a pretty and affecting story, called “The Love Marriage,” with some delightful 
verses upon “A Dead Oak Tree.” It is impossible to enumerate the rest of the articles, nearly fifty in num- 
ber; but next month we may find room to mete a fuller justice to this creditablaand pleasing work. 


THE 





SHAKER BRIDAL. 


One day, in the sick chamber of Father Ephraim, who had been forty years the presiding elder over the 
Shaker settlement at Goshen, there was an assemblage of several of the chief men of the sect. Individuals 
had come from the rich establishment at Lebanon, from Canterbary, Harvard, and Alfred, and from all the 
other localities, where this strange people have fertilized the rugged hills of New England by their systematic 
industry. An elder was likewise there, who had made a pilgrimage of a thousand miles from a village of 
the faithful in Kentucky, to visit his spiritual kindred, the children of the sainted Mother Ann. He had par- 
taken of the homely abundance of their tables, had quaffed the far-famed Shaker cider, and had joined in the 
sacred dance, every step of which is believed to alienate the enthusiast from earth, and bear him onward to 
heavenly purity and bliss. His brethren of the north had now courteously invited him to be present on an 
eceasion when the concurrence of every eminent member of their community was peculiarly desirable. 

The venerable Father Ephraim sat in his easy-chair, not only hoary-headed and infirm with age, but worn 
down by a lingering disease, which, it was evident, would very soon transfer his patriarchal staff to other 
hands. At his footstool stood a man and woman, both clad in the Shaker garb. 

“My brethren,” said Father Ephraim to the surrounding elders, feebly exerting himself to atter these few 
words, “here are the son and daughter to whom [ would commit the trast, of which Providence is about to 
lighten my weary shoulders. Read thoir faces, I pray you, and sxy whether the inward movement of the 
spirit hath guided my choice aright.” 
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Accordingly, eac& elder looked at the two candidates with a most scrutinizing gaze. The man, whose 
mame was Adam Colburn, had a face sunburnt with labor in the fields, yet intelligent, thoughtful, and traced 
with cares enough for a whole lifetime, though he had barely reached middle age. There was something 
severe in his aspect, and a rigidity throughout his person, characteristics that caused him generally to be 
taken for a schoolmaster; which vocation, in fact, he had formerly exercised for several years. ‘The woman, 
Martha Pierson, was somewhat above thirty, thin and pale, as a Shaker sister almost invariably is, and not 
entirely free from that corpse-like appearance, which the garb of the sisterhood is so well calculated to impart. 

“This pair are still in the summer of their years,” observed the elder from Harvard, a shrewd old man. 
“I would like better to see the hoar frost of autumn on their heads. Methinks, also, they will be exposed to 
peculiar temptations, on account of the carnal desires which have heretofore subsisted between them.” 

“ Nay, brother,” said the elder from Canterbury, “ the hoar frost, and the black frost, hath done its work on 
Brother Adam and Sister Martha, even as we sometimes discern its traces in our cornfields, while they are 
yet green. And why should we question the wisdom of our venerable Father's purpose, although this pair, 
in their early youth, have loved one another as the world's people love? Are there not many brethren and 
sisters among us, who have lived long together in wedlock, yet, adopting our faith, find their hearts purified 
from all but spiritnal affection?” 

Whether or no the early loves of Adam and Martha had rendered it inexpedient that they should now pre- 
side together over a Shaker village, it was certainly most singular that such should be the final result of 
many warm and tender hopes. Children of neighboring families, their affection was older even than their 
school-days; it seemed an innate principle, interfused among all their sentiments and feelings, and not so 
much a distinct remembrance, as connected with their whole volume of remembrances. But, just as they 
reached a proper age for their union, misfortunes had fallen heavily on both, and made it necessary that they 
should resort to personal labor for a bare subsistence. Even under these circumstances, Martha Pierson 
would probably have consented to unite her fate with Adam Colburn's, and, secure of the bliss of mutual 
love, would patiently have awaited the less important gifts of fortune. But Adam, being uf a calm and cau- 
tious cheracter, was loath to relinquish the advantages which a single man possesses for raising himself in the 
world. Year afier year, therefore, their marriage had been deferred. Adam Coiburn had followed many 
vocations, had travelled far, and seen much of the world and of life. Martha had earned her bread some- 
times as a sempstress, sometimes as help to a farmer's wife, sometimes as school mistress of the village children, 
sometimes as a nurse or watcher of the sick, thus acquiring a varied experience, the uliimate use of which 
she little anticipated. But nothing had gone prosperously with either of the lovers ; at no subsequent moment 
would matrimony have been so prudent a measure, as when they had first parted, in the opening bloom of life, 
to seek a better fortune. Still they had held fast their mutual faith. Martha might have been the wife of a 
man, who sat among the senators of his native state, and Adam could have won the hand, as he had uninten- 
tionally won the heart, of a rich and comely widow. But neither of them desired good fortune, save to share 
it with the other. 

At length that calm despair, which occurs only in a strong and somewhat stubborn character, and yields to 
no second spring of hope, settled down on the spirit of Adam Colburn. He sought an interview with Martha, 
and proposed that they should join the Society of Shakers. The converts of this sect are ofiener driven 
within its hospitable gates by worldly misfortune, than drawn thither by fanaticism, and are received without 
inquisition as to their motives. Martha, faithful still, had placed her hand in that of her lover, and accompa- 
nied him to the Shaker village. Here the natural capacity of each, cultivated and strengthened by the diffi- 
culties of their previous lives, had soon gained them an important rank in the Society, whose members are 
generally below the ordinary standard of intelligence. Their faith and feelings had, in some degree, become 
assimilated to those of their fellow-worshippers. Adam Colburn gradually acquired reputation, not only in the 
Management of the temporal affairs of the Society, but as a clear and efficient preacher of their doctrines. 
Martha was not less distinguished in the duties proper to her sex. Finally, when the infirmities of Father 
Ephraim had admonished him to seek a successor in his patriarchal office, he thought of Adam and Martha, 
and proposed to renew, in their persons, the primitive form of Shaker government, as established by Mother 
Anon. They were to be the Father and Mother of the village. The simple ceremony, which would consti- 
tute them such, was now to be performed. 

“Son Adam, and daughter Martha,” said the venerable Father Ephraim, fixing his aged eyes piercingly 
upon them, “if ye can conscientiously undertake this charge, speak, that the brethren may not doubt of your 
fitness.” 

“Father,” replied Adam, speaking with the calmness of his character, “I came to your village a disap- 
pointed man, weary of the world, worn out with continual trouble, seeking only a security against evil for- 
tune, as I had no hope of good. Even my wishes of worldly success were almost dead within me. I came 
hither as a man might come to a tomb, willing to lie down in its gloom and coldness; for the sake of its peace 
and quiet. There was but one earthly affection in my breast, and it had grown calmer since my youth; 80 
that | was satisfied to bring Martha to be my sister, in our new abode. We are brother and sister; nor 
would I have it otherwise. And in this peaceful village I have found all that | hope for,—all that I desire. 
I will strive, with my best strength, for the spiritual and temporal good of our community. Mj conscience is 
not doubtful in this matter. I am ready to receive the trust.” 

“Thou hast spoken well, son Adam,” said the Father. “God will bless thee in the office which [ am 


about to resign.” . 
“ But our sister!’ observed the elder from Harvard; “hath she not likewise a gift to declare her senti- 


ments ?” - 

Martha started, and moved her lips, as if she would have made a formal reply to this appeal. But, had she 
attempted it, perhaps the old recollections, the long-repressed feelings of childhood, youth, and womanhood, 
might have gushed from her heart, in words that it would have been profanation to utier there. 

“ Adam has spoken,” said she, hurriedly ; “ his sentiments are likewise mine.” 

But, while speaking these few words, Martha grew so pale, that she looked fitter to. be laid in her coffin, 
than to stand in the presence of Father Ephraim and the elders; she shuddered, also, as if there were some- 
thing awful or horrible in her situation and destiny. It required, indeed, a more than feminine strength of 
nerve, to sustain the fixed observance of men so exalied and famous throughout the sect, as these were. They 
had overcome their natural sympathy with human frailiies and affections. One, when he joined the Society, 
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had brought with him his wife and children, but never, from that hour, bad spoken a fond word to the for- 
mer, or taken his best-loved child upon his knee. Another, whose family refused to follow him, had been 
enabled,—such was his gift of holy fortitude,—to leave them to the mercy of the world. The youngest of the 
elders, a man of about fifiy, had been bred from infancy in a Shaker village, and was said never to have 
clasped a woman’s hand in his own, and to have no conception of a closer tie thafi the cold fraternal one of 
the sect. Old Father Ephraim was the most awful character of all. In his youth, he had been a dissulate 
libertine, but was converted by Mother Ann herself, and had partaken of the wild fanaticism of the early 
Shakers. Tradition whispered, at the firesides of the village, that Mother Ann had been compelled to sear 
his heart of flesh with a red-hot iron, before it could be purified from earthy passions. 

However that might be, poor Martha had a woman's heart, and a tender one, and it quailed within her as 
she looked round at those strange old men, and from them to the calm features of Adam Colburn. But, per- 
ceiving that the elders eyed her doubtfully, she gasped for breath, and again spoke. 

“With what strength is left me by my many troubles,” said she, “I am ready to undertake this charge, and 
to do my best in it.” 

“ My children, join your hands,” said Father Ephraim. 

They did so. The elders stuod up around, and the Father feebly raised himself to a more erect position, 
but continued sitting in his great chair. 

“I have bidden you to join your hands,” said he, “not in earthly affection, fur ye have cast off its chains for 
ever ; but as brother and sister in spiritual love, and helpers of one another in your allotted task. ‘Teach unto 
others the faith which ye have received. Open wide your gates,—I deliver you the keys thereof,—open them 
wide to all who will give up the iniquities of the world, and come hither to lead lives of purity and peace. 
Receive the weary ones, who have known the vanity of earth,—receive the little children, that they may 
never learn that miserable lesson. And a blessing be upon your labors; so that the time may hasten on, when 
the mission of Mother Ann shall have wrought its full effect—when children shall no more be born and die, 
and the last survivor of mortal race, some old and weary man like me, shall see the sun go down, never more 
to rise on a world of sin and sorrow !” 

The aged Father sank back exhausted, and the surrounding elders deemed, with good reason, that the hour 
was come, when the new heads of the village must enter on their patriarchal duties. In their attention to 
Father Ephraim, their eyes were turned from Martha Pierson, who grew paler and paler, unnoticed even by 
Adam Colburn. He, indeed, had withdrawn his hand from hers, and folded his arms with a sense of satisfied 
ambition. But paler and paler grew Martha by his side, till, like a corpse in its burial clothes, she sank 
down at the feet of her early lover; for, after many tria's firmly borne, her heart could endure the weight of 
its desolate agony no longer. 


Tae Lirerary Souvenir, ror 1838. Edited by William E. Burton. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 


As we are guilty of the entire concoction of this annual, with the exception of some very pretty pieces of 
illustrative poetry by our friend, Charles West Thomson, we cannot be expected to say any thing of the nature 
of the contents. Our business now is with the booksellers’ portion of the work—the unrivalled elegance of 
the binding—and the number and nature of the embellishments. It is indisputably the handsomest looking 
book that has emanated from an American store ; and may rank in appearance with the largest and the costliest 
of English annuals. Sixteen plates grace the table of contents—the frontispiece depicts a group of lovely ladies, 
painted by Parris, and deliciously engraved by'J. B. Forrest. The vignette on the title page is a gem of the 
first water—we have never sen any thing to excel it, and congratulate Mr. Tucker on the splendid effects 
he has produced, not only in this instance, but in several other subjects committed to his care. We are not 
able to spare time fur the entire supervision of the plates; but as we wish to render a full notice of the An- 
nuals to our readers, we shall extract a few anecdotes from an article entitled “ My First Fight—a Chapter 
on Duelling.” 


Two backwoodsmen, in the vicinity of the Titti-bi-wasse, in Michigan,"were hunting in the woods, and 
found a cow that doubtless had strayed from some unfortunate settler. The rival claims to the beast produced 
a quarrel, and the friends of the parties worked it up to a pretty big chunk of a fight. They had no weapons 
but the rifle and the hunting-knife—but to make the affair perfectly honorable, it was agreed that the combatants 
should be placed over night in a couple of newly built log houses erected within ball-range of each other. 
Plenty of ammunition was to be supplied, but the firing was not to.commence before sunrise and to cease af- 
ter sundown. The rival cow-claimers were at liberty to storm each other's hut, or to remain ensconced be- 
hind the open logs, for the mud had not been applied to the crevices, but all animosity was to cease with the 
daylight ; if either of them received a wound, the other was to be considered the better man, and to have the 
undoubted ownership of the cow. If neither were hurt, the animal was to be sold, and the proceeds divided 
between the combatants, deducting the expenses of a general treat. ‘The winner of the toss for first choice of 
shanties sélected the building in the north-eastern corner of the we Ae. his antagonist to fix himself in the 
other, which occupied the south-western. His friends rated hin¥#0undly for the apparent silliness of his 
choice, and declared that he would have the sun in his eyes for the longest part of the day. The back-woods- 
men took their places ; our friend of the first choice barricaded the door of his hut, and, throwing himself on 
the floor, slept soundly through the night. At day-break his antagonist began to blaze away at every likely 
erack or available chink, but was not favored with a shot in return. - He was afraid to venture on storming 
his enemy’s entrenchment, lest he should be picked off when out of shelter. The sun was rapidly descending 
in the western sky, when the back-woodsman, who had hitherto been silent, cautionsly raised his head from 
the protection of the bottom log, and made an observation. As he had cunningly anticipated, the sun was 
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completely behind his antagonist’s hat, and shining through the crevices of both the walls, developed the inte- 
rior to his gaze. He saw the shadow of his rival’s body in the middle of the luminous cracks of the western 
side of the hut—the first shot took effect—and he won the victory and the cow. 

Many a life has been saved by the exertion of a little presence of mind, when the circumstances would 
have made even hope despair. An frish author, either Grattan or Sir Jonah Barrington, states that an officer 
had received a deadly insult, and challenged his man to fight a deel with the muzzles of the pistols inserted in 
each other's mouths. ‘They met, and were placed in the position agreed on, breast to breast, awaiting the sig- 
nal. One of the seconds was about to give the word, when the other, pitying the situation of his friend, called 
out, “ Jack, look here.” Jack turned his head at the summons just as the fatal word was given; his adver- 
sary’s ball went through his cheek, doing him little hurt, but his fire had been effective, and his rival dropped 
at his feet. 

A duel lately took place at an hotel in France ; it was an affair of most inveterate hatred, necessary to be 
settled that instant; each person was to place his pistol to his antagonist’s breast, and both were tc fire at a 
given signal. One of the combatants requested permission to retire for three minutes, for the purpose of 
putting his name to his will which was unsigned in his room up stairs. He returned at the expiration of the 
time appointed and killed his antagonist, whose fire he received without material injury. The leisure granted 
by the courtesy of his opponent's second he had employed in putting on four or five silk vests; he was perfectly 
aware that the bullet could not penetrate the web, and he escaped with a slight contusion. 

In England, the practice of duelling is rapidly on the decline; and in France, a decree has been made, 
assigning life aunuities to the widows or orphans of fallen duellists, to be paid out of the estates of the re- 
spective adversaries. ‘This custom will shortly stop the fashion of fighting for trifles ; the honor of the quar- 
relsome will not be so sensitive when its vindication affects the pocket. 

Shortly after the restoration of Louis the Eighteenth to the throne of the Bourbons, an English officer was 
dining at the Restaurant Les Freres Provenceaux, in the Palais Royale. A chéf d'escadron, belonging to a 
regiment of chasseurs, was dining in the same box. Both of the officers were drinking the same sort of 
wine, and, in mistake, the Englishman used the wrong bottle. An altercation ensaed—the Englishman apo- 
logized, but the chasseur gratified his national antipathy by indulging in gross and violent invectives. The 
Englishman, about to retire, had poured out his last glass of wine, but justly incensed at the Frenchman's 
abuse, threw the liquid into his face. The chasseur hurled a bottle at his opponent's head, and, in return, 
was knocked over the table. Such an outrage could only be washed away by blood—but it was dark night, 
and the impatient Frenchntan demanded instant satisfaction. 

Duelling had been strictly forbidden within the purlieus of the court. To obviate this difficulty, it was *pro- 
posed by one of the by-standers that messieurs should retire alone to a private room—that a brace of pistols should 
be procured, but only one of them should be loaded. That the combatants should tess for the first choice— 
the person winning the toss to have a handkerchief tied over his eyes, and be led to the table whereon the 
pistols were laid—the first pistol touched by him in his choice, to be his weapon in the duel. That the muz- 
zles of the pistols be then turned towards their own heads, and the holder of the loaded pistol would blow o=* 
his own brains. 

This method of defeating the court regulation was agreed to by both parties; they retired to a small room 
on the attic story, and by the light of a small wax candle loaded the pistol. The choice was fairly made ; the 
chéf d'escadron won the privilege of first selection, and with the impetuosity of his nation, had no sooner ob- 
tained the pistol than he dashed the muzzle against his brow and pulled the trigger. le had seleeted the un- 
charged pistol! The Englishman calmly said, as he thrust the ramrod into the barrel, “I believe | have the 
right one.” 

After a pause, distressingly severe, he inquired of the Frenchman, if he had any children. 

“T have.” 

“So have I; a wife and seven children—may God shelter and pro‘ect them, for they have lost their earthly 
stay. May I enoroack upon your feelings for the allowance of one hour to cotile my affairs, and write my 
beloved ones a last tarewell ?” 

“{ will give you all your life!” said the gallant Frenchman, “and beg to retract my illiberal aspersions 
on your brave nation. I feel that I have been to blame ; accept my apologies, and let us be friends for ever. 
Yes ! "you must live for me ; for your amiable lady, and for your children, who sre so dear to you.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said the Englishman, with a formal bow, “ but, by the laws of the duello, my life is 
justly forfeited, and you will not find me neglectful of my honor.” 

Early in the morning the chassenr received a letter, informing him that when he perused it the writer 
would be no more. He regretted that imperious necessity had compelled him to be so long in arranging his 
affairs, and begged the kind remembrance of his friend ! 

[t seems that when the Englishman had written this letter, he had gone quietly to bed, which, by his orders, 
had first been warmed; and after half an hour's repose, this victim to imperious honor had blown his brains 
out. The Frenchman shrugged up his shoulders, took a pinch of snuff, and said it was a pity, for he was un 
homme brave. 

An affair of honor may Sometimes be turned into ridicule by the agency of the second, who, not deeming 
the cause of sufficient importance for the shedding of blood, descends the little step of division between the 
fearful and the foolish, and barlesques the whole proceeding. In a case of this description in Ireland, the en- 
raged combatant turned suddenly round, and shot his friend and second through the heart. 

In the latter part of the last century, a duel was fought in England, which, from the high rank of the par- 
ties, attracted considerable attention. Colonel Lennox, afterwards Duke of Richmond, the head of the 
house of Stuart, conceived himself ins by the Duke of York, the second son of the King of England, 
and commander-in-chief of the army. Court etiquette and military discipline prohibited the chance of an 
honorable adjustment, but the Duke, before all the officers assembled on parade, informed Colonel Lennox 
that he disdained to shelter himself beneath his rank as prince,,or to seek protection in his military dignity. 
A meeting took place, the Colonel’s shot rumpled the side curls of the Duke, and an amicable explanation en- 
sued. The nation boasted of the courage of its officer in challenging the Duke, and of the Duke’s condescen- 
sion in giving the required meeting. It now appears that the pistols used in this memorable duel were load- 
ed with bullets made of cork! What an insult to the blood-bolstered code of honor that drove the colonel to 


the field! 
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A comedian of some reputation lately hoaxed a blustering fool of a fellow, who had been bragging of con- 
quests that he never made, and exhibiting love letiers from tadies who never existed. One of the invented 
names, Thomson, was attached to a series of letters of the most ardent and romantic nature. Wealth, person, 
heart, were all offered for his acceptance ; he publicly displayed the supposed evidences of his success; de- 
scribed the tender ‘Thomson as a romantic heiress of sweet sixteen, and supposed that he must run away 
with the little love-sick devil, or he should never have any rest from her importunities. 

His acquaintances suspected that the letters had been manufactured by the braggart himself The actor 
undertook to punish his impudence and conceit, and sent him a letter from John Thomson, senior, calling the 
lover to'a severe account for secret correspondence with his daughter, a maiden under age. ‘The boasting 
Adonis was alarmed—Thomson was a title of some frequency in the directories—and he believed that he 
had accidently hit upon a coincidence in name and circumstances. He consulted the actor, and commis- 
sioned him to render any possible apology, but the imaginary ‘Thomson was implacable; and the terrified 
wretch consented to settle the dispute in the field rather than confess he had invented the whole story, and 
fabricated the delicious billets doux. 

The actor prevailed upon two of his comrades to personate papa Thompson and his second. Shots, from 
barrels guiltless of bullets, were exchanged ; and Thomson fell to the earth, shot through the head—so the 
letter writer thought, when he beheld the face of his antagonist covered with blood, and heard him shriek 
and groan as he writhed upon the ground in mortal agony. The comedian, who acted as the second of the 
hoaxed, led him from the ground, and concealed him in a garret till nightfall. dle was then informed that Thom- 
son had gone defunct—that the coroner's inquest had returned a verdict of wilful murder, and that a large 
reward was offered fur his apprehension. The poor wretch was frightened out of his wits; and, by the ad- 
vice of the player, agreed to hide himself in a crazy hay loft, and depend upon the chances affurded to the 
other of bringing him provisions unperceived. 

He was compelled to endure this solitary confinement and hard living for several days as a punishment for 
his vanity and lies. ‘The actor, with his co-mates who had personated Thomson and his second, accompanied 
a host of the victim’s acquaintances on a visit to the stable one morning, when the unwashed and unshaven 
Adonis was liberated. An explanation ensued, he was compelled to confess his delinquencies—and being 
suffered to depart from the city, was never seen again. 


The following is the termination of a paper called “ A Day on Lake Erie.” 


The sun was setting with a splendor and a glory unequalled even in “the golden skies of fair Italia's land.” 
Masses of clouds assumed every possible variety of wondrous form and gorgeous teint. Dark and mountainous 
appearances in the fore part faded in the centre to a clear and sunlit distance. Grades of light and shade 
heightened the illusion. Rocky steeps and castellated crags frowned over an extensive valley of inconceivable 
loveliness; and streams of shining silver meandered through the purple and yellow fields. It was a most 
remarkable combination of effect, and elicited general surprise and admiration. The whole of the passengers 
collected on the after part of the upper deck ; and when the first expressions of delight had passed away, they 
gazed in silence upon this striking development of the beauties of nature. 

One of the passengers, a stout, farmer-looking man, with his wife and daughter hanging on his arms, took 
off his hat, and said, in a loud tone—“ These are thy works, Parent of Good! The heavens declare thy glory, 
Lord, and the firmament proclaims thy handy works. Blessed be the name of the Lord God!” 

These apposite quotations forcibly struck the minds of the standers-by; and, with one accord, the hats of the 
male passengers were removed from their heads. A holy feeling of reverential awe pervaded our bosoms as 
“ we looked through nature up to nature's God.” 

A thin, cadaverous-looking fellow took a hymn book from his pocket, and in a snuffling tone, requested his 
brethren to assist him in improving the occasion. He mounted the top of the rudder post, and gave out two 
lines of a hymn in a canting drawling mauner, and led off the singing at the top of his voice. One or two 
of his friends joined in the discord, but the rest of the passengers put on their hats, and tutned jeeringly away. 

“ There,” said my friend, the Colonel, “ you may note the difference between the effects of genuine impul- 
sive piety and the second-hand cant of the Pharisees—the outward spiritual sign and the inward spiritual 
grace. The righteous overmuch thrusts his worldly sanctity down your throat in disagreeable doses—but the 
voice of pure religion emanates from the heart, and is sure to fiad a responsive chord.” 

Passing forward, [ overheard one of the deck hands thus deliver himself“ in communion sweet” with the 
firemen. “Them there sarm singers aboard boats is never no good. I went as hired help to two on ’em 
west o’ the mountains, and down Mississippi; they were raal stingy and mean—they'd pick a pismire off the 
ground and steal the crumb out of his mouth. They used to preach and pray and sing all day, and go out 
and steal a nigger at night. They got catched in Looseyanney, and Lynched right away; and I guess, if I 
hadn’t a streeked, I should a been Lynched too, for keeping bad company.” 

The old Colonel bade me farewell, and, dreading the effects of the night breeze on the lake, retired to his 
berth. The lights of Cleveland, my port of destination, soon appeared in view. I selected my portmanteau 
from the general mass of luggage; and while inquiring for a porter, [ saw a police officer busily engaged in 
handcuffing the psalm singer. ‘The constable had been some time on the watch for his victim, who was a 
principal agent of the western gang of counterfeiters. 


THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE AND MISSIONARY ANNUAL, for 1838. Edited by the Rev. John A. 
Clarke. Philadelphia. William Marshall & Co. 


Tars beautiful little Annual (we say little only in reference to the size of the gorgeous tomes we have been des- 
cribing) deserves the widest range of popularity that can be accorded to a meritorious and handsome work. Its 
contents breathe a spirit of pure and holy love for the bipeds of this erratic world—a delicate and genuine tone 
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of christian feéling, free from the rankness of sectarianism, and devoid of bigotry or fanatic prejudices. It is 
a pleasant and enticing work, wherein one may read an instructive essay, “an auld world tale,” with its im. 
pressive moral, or a page of stirring verse, redolent of pious thought. But we may spare our words: the editor 
has said, and well has he said, the objects of the work in the course of the preface, and we beg of our readers 
to peruse the following quotation. 


“The present work has been undertaken with a view of ministering to the moral improvement, as well as 
te the intellectual enjoyment, of that class of readers among whom an Annual would be likely to find favor. 
It is believed that an American Annual of a high literary order, and of a decidedly religious character— 
glancing in several of its articles at Misstonary topics, and the great interests of Christian benevolence, in con- 
junction with all the other kindred subjects common to a work of this description, would, in several respects, 


be eminently useful. 
“Such a work would contribute to throw a hallowing influence around American literature, and furnish to 


the youth of this land additional proof, that, so far from there being any thing in religion repugnant to a pure 
and cultivated taste, there is no field into which the student in polite literature can go and find such choice, 
beautiful, and fragrant flowers, as those which bloom on Zion's hill, or dip their pendent petals in the brim- 
ming edge 


——“Of Siloa’s brook, that flows 
Fast by the oracle of God.” —— 


“Such a work would enable parents and Christian friends to confer the means of spiritual instruction, while 
at the same time they were gratifying those kind feelings of their heart, awakened by the return of the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays. In puttiag such an Annual into the hands of their children and young friends, 
they would feel they were bringing them under an influence that would tend to improve their heart and ex- 
pand their intellect, as well as gratify their taste and regale their imagination. 

“ And finally, such a work would have a tendency to fasten divine truth upon minds that could scarcely 
be reached in any other way. I will suppose that the ornamented and elegantly bound volume is purchased 
and laid upon the centre table, without the slightest reference to the lesson of holy instruction it is intended 
to convey. This volume has inscribed upon its gilded pages THE WoRDS OF ETERNAL LIFE. It is caught up 
in some moment of thoughtlessness or of ennui; and just then speaks to the eye, that holds communion with 
its pages, so winningly of Christ and eternal things—or breathes forth upon the listening ear notes of heaven 
so sweetly, that from that hour there begins in the heart a work of transformation that will terminate in the 
everlasting salvation of one of the gayest and most thoughtless of earth’s children.” 


It is impossible to speak in detail of the numerous articles contained in this volume, or of the merits of the 
long list of contributors. Our own poetess, Miss Waterman, has two sweet productions that may compete 
with any. Willis Gaylord Clark has a vivid page of “ Reflections” illustrating one of the finest prints in the 
book. We wish we could afford room to add his poem to the extracts already marked for insertion. Dr. 
Stephen Tyug has written a capital article upon the late Bishop White, whose head, most exquisitely en- 
graved, is the appropriate frontispiece to the Annual. We have never seen a more striking portrait, and [n- 
man, the painter, has had full justice done to his extraordinary likeness by the burin of Mr. Dodson. “The 
Missionary Preaching to the Red Men” is a delicate Jittle vignette, in Mr. Tucker's best style. “The Death 
of Sapphira” is not to our taste; there is a coarse horror about the picture that disgusts the eye; the sitting 
figure is badly foreshortened, and looks like a deformed dwarf, while the strong glare of light upon al! the 
fleshy portions of the group, betrays a woful want of knowledge in the distribution of effect. “ Cottage Piety” 
is one of those delightfully portrayed scenes that you can linger over by the hour, and fancy the history of any 
individual depicted in the plate—W. H Ellis has well engraved the painter’s splendid conception. “The 
Brahmin Suicide” well depicts the costumes and the country of the Eastern clime. ‘The Storm in Harvest” 
is a capital copy of Westall’s famous picture—* The Polish Exile,” and “Olympia Fulvia Morata” are in no- 
wise inferior to their predecessors. “The Morning Walk” embraces a female head of singular beauty, well 
defined by Forrest; and “The Shrine” deserves our warmest praise. 

We have expended our catalogue of eulogies in endeavoring to give the reader an idea of the beauties of 
these works—but, in fact, we have seldom been better pleased thar when critically analysing the nature of 
the elegant volumes befure us. We subjoin a shurt tale from the Christian Keepsake, and for the present, bid 
the Annuals adieu. 


THE MARTYRED MISSIONARY AND HIS WIDOWED MOTHER. By Heman Humphrey, D. D. 


“ Henry L. was born in that deligh:fal village on the banks of the Connecticut, where the great Edwards 
reaped his spiritual harvests, and the apostolic Brainard ‘rests from his labors.’ He was a son of many 
prayers; and I have heard his father speak with deep emotion, of the thanksgivings and wrestlings with which 
he ‘lent the child to the Lord all the days of his life,’ in full faith that he would * be born again,’ and called 
tu the work of the ministry. Henry was early informed, and often remiaded of this his infant dedication ; 
but he grew up, as other boys do, without the love of God in his heart. Much as he loved his father and mo- 
ther, he was so fur from making their act his own, that there is reason to believe he secretly resolved to mark 
out hisown course, and in pursuing it, to ‘ walk in the way of his own heart, and after the sight of his own 
eyes.’ Entirely averse as he was, and as ‘the carnal mind’ always is, to holiness and self-denial, how conld 
he think of « taking up the cross,’ and following him ‘ who was despised and rejected of men, and in whom he 
saw no form nor comeliness why he should desire him.’ 
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“ He however wished for a public education; and having read the preparatory books, came to college, in 
the autamn of 1825, a tall and ‘goodly’ young man, with a frank and open countenance, fine health, and a 
perilous flow of animal spirits. Guided as he had been, from early childhood, in ‘ the right ways of the Lord,’ 
by parental instruction and example, an enlightened conscience held the wayward propensities of his heart in 
check ; and it was manifest, from his alternate restlessness and fixed attention under the preaching of the 
word, that the truth did not fall powerless upop his ear.’ 

“Soon after leaving college, Mr. L, commenced his professional studies in the Theological Seminary of 
A , where he spent three years. He thought there could be no higher, nobler earthly aim, than to be- 
come thoroughly qualified to preach the everlasting gospel. But what field of labor should he himself enter? 
Should he remain at home, or should he * go far hence unto the Gentiles?’ The heathen were perishing, and 
his choice was svon fixed. His parents perceived it in the benevolent aspirations of his soul, long before his 
lips made the disclosure; and when he ‘ told them all his heart,’ and craved their consent and their blessing, 
‘immediately they conferred not with flesh and blood,’ but said, go, and ‘ the Lord be with thee.’ 

“ While pursuing his theological course, Mr. L. became exceedingly interested in the Dyaks of Borneo, who 
were then represented as even more savage and blood-thirsty than the cannibal tribes of New Zealand. 
Could any thing be done to save them? ‘While he was musing the fire burned.’ They were continually 
before him, in all their horrible barbarity. Day and night his ardent spirit yearned over them; and though 
he had reason to believe that no white man could venture within their reach, even for an hour, without ex- 
treme danger, his desire to visit their country and attempt their conversion became irrepressible. The Ame- 
rican Board, under whose direction he had placed himself, yielded to his wishes; and, as soon as the neces- 
sary preparations could be made, ke embarked with a brother of a kindred soul, for the great eastern Archi- 
pelago. ‘Touching at Batavia, on the frontiers of the vast empire of pagan darkness, they yielded to the judg- 
ment of an experienced veteran in the missionary service, whom they met there, and concluded to remain, till 
they could make the wisest and best arrangements in their power for proceeding to the place of their destina- 
tion. While they were waiting at Batavia, they were induced to plan a voyage to the island of Sumatra, 
with the view of spending a few weeks in exploring the country of the Battas, which it was supposed might 
be done without any greater hazard than missionaries ave often encountered, with entire safety. 

“They landed—they sought for infurmation—ihey were encouraged—they were dissuaded—they looked 
to heaven for direction, and finally resolved to proceed. Hawing procured suitable guides, they advanced 
slowly and with great difficulty three or four days’ journey into the interior, when they came suddenly upon 
a kind of fort, which belonged to the Battas, and from which they sallied out with the most hostile demonstra- 
tions. ‘The guides fled. ‘The missionaries could not make known their benevolent errand,for there was no 
one to interpret, and the spears of the barbarians soon closed the interview in blood. How the orgies of the 
succeeding night were kept may be conjectured, for the Battas too are cannibals. But the martyrs—young, 
vigorous, ardent and fresh from their long preparations—went up (who can doubt it?) to reeeive their crowns. 
What a change! How sudden—how great—how glorious! One hour entangled in those horrid jungles, and 
the next walking ‘ the streets of the New Jerusalem!” One moment stunned by savage yells, in the agonies 
ofa cruel death, and the next listening to the song of Muses and the Lamb! 

“When Henry L. left America, both his parents were living to receive his last embrace, and to commend 
him to the protection of that Power which rules the winds and the waves. In the autumn of 1834, his father 
was suddenly called away from a large and dependent family, several months after the death of Henry, but 
before the tragical news had reached this country. His mother, now a widow in feeble health and deep af- 
fliction, was my neighbor. The letters from Batavia which brought the overwhelming intelligence to her 
brother, were of such a character as to leave no room for doubt, or hope. As soon as | learned their contents, 
| was on my way to her dwelling. Bui how should I meet her, whose life, since the death of her husband, 
was more than ever ‘bound up’ in Henry? What sympathies had I to offer in such an hour? What conld I 
do but sit down, like Job’s friends, without speaking a word? Surely I shall find the martyred missionary’s 
widowed mother, utterly prostrated by the shock. ‘Such were my thoughts, during the few moments that it 
required to bring me to her door, and such the painful anticipations with which I entered the house. But 
how could I do her.this great injustice; or rather how could I thus ‘ make the grace of God of none effect?’ I 
was never more mistaken in my life. 

“She was not prostrated. She met me as usual with a smile. Itshone through her tears, it is true; but it 
was no less a smile for that. ‘This day brings you heavy tidings.’ ‘Yes,’ was her calm reply ; ‘but I am 
80 far from being sorry I parted with Henry, as a missionary to the heathen, that I never in my life felt so 
strong a desire that some of my other children might engage in the same cause. O, how much do those poor 
creatures, who have murdered my son, need the gospel!’ The surprise, the relief of that moment, I cannot 
express. It was giving a turn to the affliction which I had not thought of. But it was so natural, or rather, 
there was so much of the grace of God in it, that as the new idea flashed on my mind, I seemed to see the 
conversion of the poor Battas intimately coanected, and very much hastened by the tragical event. Surely it 
will, I said to myself, excite the church to more fervent prayers and more strenuous efforts in their behalf. 
The more savage they are, the more urgent the reasons for sending them missionaries. Here is a widowed 
mother, whose son they massacred in cold blood, before he could speak a word to them of Jesus Christ, the 
great atoning sacrifice,—wishing, in the first moments of her grief, that her other children might be prepared 
to go and carry them the gospel of peace. Surely, when Christian mothers come, by hundreds and by thou- 
sands, to issues like these, all ‘the dark places of the earth, which are full of the habitations of cruelty,’ will 
be enlightened, and become the dwelling places of righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 





The Fourth Volume of Tar Pickwick Parers has just been issued by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
The author of these inimitable sketches, in one short year, has attained immortality; our children will place 
his volumes upon the same shelf with Smollett, Fielding, Irving, Scott, and Marryatt. “ Boz” is an unequalled 
painter of human life; his portraits are not a rifacimento of every artist's scrap book, nor are they copies 
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from any “ great original,” but positive studies from nature itself, without the least taint of caricature ;— 
striking and undeniable resemblances, full of the spirit of the master, and free from the sophistications of 
varnish and gold frames. If Boz delights in developing the peculiarities of humble life, it is not from any vul- 
gar predilections, but frem its richness and variety of material ; his portraits of Count Smorliork and Lord 
Mutanhead, are equally true, and his descriptions of fashionable society at Bath equally racy with his accounts 
of the family of the Wellers. ‘The variety of “ Boz” is a wonderful charm—his pathetic touches are par. 
ticularly effective : one minute you are laughing till the water runs down your cheeks, and in the next, you 
are smearing off a tear with the tip of your finger, as if ashamed of cry ng at the fictitious distresses narrated 
by the skilful Boz. The man who could peruse the death scene of the chancery debtor, described in this 
Fourth Volume, and rise from such perusal without experiencing a dimness of vision from a flow of moisture 
in his eyes, ought not to assume a human appellation—* At his birth, be sure, some «lemon did preside.” 

The character of Mr. Pickwick is well sustained throughout—the quiet benevolence which exhibits itself 
beneath the mass of pleasing absurdity that enwraps the old gentleman through the many laughable adven- 
tures he is fated to endure, speaks wondrously to the heart. His philanthropy seriously affects the sensibili- 
ties of his devoted Samuel, with whom, in his opinion of his master, we cordially agree— 


“*T never heerd, mind you, nor read of it in story books, nor see in picters, any angel in tights and gaiters— 
not even in spectacles, as | remember, though that may ha’ been done, for any thin’ | know to the contrairey ; 
but mark my vords, Job ‘Trotter, he's a regular thorough-bred angel for all that: and let me see the man as 
wenturs to tell me that he knows a better von.’ With this defiance, Mr. Weller buttoned up his change ina 
side pocket ; and with many confirmatory nods and jestures by the way, proceeded in search of the subject 
of discourse.” 

Old Wellers’ plan for the deliverance of Mr. Pickwick from prison, and the old gentleman’s opinions of 


the Americans, are worth transcribing :— 


“ Sammy,” whispered Mr. Weller, looking cautiously round, “ my duty to your gov'ner, and tell him if he 
thinks better o’ this here bis'ness, to commovnicate vith me. Me and a cab’net-maker has dewised a plan for 
gettin’ him out. A pianner, Samivel—a pianner!” said Mr. Weller, striking his soa on the chest with the 


back of his band, and falling back a step or two. 

“ Wot do you mean ?” said Sam. 

“A pianner forty, Samivel,” rejoined Mr. Weller, in a still more mysterious manner, “as he can have on 
hire; vun as von’t play, Semmy.” 

“ And wot ‘ud be the good o’ that ?” said Sam. 

“Let him send to my friend, the cab’net-maker to fetch it back, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller. “Are you 
awake now ?” 

« No,” replied Sam. 

« There ain't no vurks in it,” whispered his father. “It ‘ull hold him easy with his hat and shoes on ; and 
breathe through the lege, vich his holler. Have a passage ready taken fur‘ Merriker.’ The ‘ Merrikin’ gov’- 
ment vill never give him up, ven vunce they finds he's got money to spend, Sammy. Let the gov’ner stop 
there till Mrs. Bardell’s dead, or Mr. Dodson and Fog,’s hung, vich last ewent | think is the most likely to 
happen first, Saramy: and then let him come hack and write a book about the ‘ Merrikins’ as’ll pay all his 


expenses, and more, if he blows ‘em up enough.” 


The general excellence of this work is well sustained in this volume. The publishers intend issuing a 
complete edition of this cockney classic, with faithful copies of the original illustrations. We care but little 
for pictures to Boz—they will but spoil the work, as Ireland murdered Hogarth by moralizng the painters’ 


plates. 


Tue Fourtn Part or Lockuart's Lirg or Waurer Scott, has been published by Messrs. Carey, Lea, and 
Blanchard. It is an act of mere supererogation to say anything in favor of this universally popular work. 
The critics of every periodical, quarterly, monthly, weekly, daily—conspire to sound its praises; you see it 
noticed in every publication, and meet with it in every parlor—in every reading-room—aboard every steamboat, 
and in every stage-coach. The same wonderful success attends its publication in Europe—in fact, the whole 
world, at this moment, is employed in reading a piece of biography which eventually will eclipse the glories 
of poor Boswell. 

We subscribe the first interview between Scott and Lockhart, and the description of the magician’s den. 


When the ladies retired from the dinner-table, I happened to sit next him ; and he, having heerd that I had 
lately returned from a tour in Germany, made that country and its recent literature the subject of some con- 
versation. In the course of it, I told him that when, on reaching the inn at Weimar, I asked the waiter, 
whether Goethe was then in the town, the man stared as if he had not heard the name before; and that on 
my repeating the question, adding Goethe der gros dichter (the great poet,) he shook his head as doubtfully as 
before—unii! the landlady solved our difficulties, by suggesting that perhaps the traveller might mean “ the 
Herr Geheimer-Rath (Privy-Counsellor) Von Goethe.” Scott seemed amused with this, and said, “ I hope you 
will come one of these days and see me at Abbotsford ; and when you reach Selkirk or Melrose, be sure you 
ask even the landlady for nobody but the Sheriff.’ He appeared particularly interested when I described 
Goethe as I first saw him, alighting from a carriage, crammed with wild plants and herbs which he had picked 
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up in the course of his morning's botanizing among the hilis above Jena. “I am glad,” said he, “ that my old 
master has pursuits somewhat akin to my own. | am no botanist, properly speaking; and though a dweller 
on the banks of the Tweed, shall never be knowing about Flora’s beauties; but how I should like to havea 
talk with him about trees!” I mentioned how much any one must be struck with the majestic beauty of 
Goethe’s countenance—(the noblest certainly that I have ever yet seen)—“ well,” said he, “ the grandest demi- 
god f ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, commonly called Jupiter Carlyle, from having sat 
more than once for the king of gods and men to Gavin Hamilion—and a shrewd, clever old carle was he, no 
doubt, but no more a poet than his precentor. As for poets, I have seen, I believe, all the best of our own 
time and country—and, though Burns had the most glorious eyes imaginable, 1 never thought any of them 
would come up to an artist's notion of the character, except Byron.” A reverend gentleman present, (I think, 
Principal Nicoll of St. Andrews,) expressed his regret that he had never seen Lord Byron. “ And the prints,” 
resumed Scott, “ give one no impression of him—the lustre is there, Doctor, but it is not lighted up. Byron’s 
countenance is a thing lo dream of. A certain fair lady, whose name has been too ofien mentioned in con- 
nexion with his, told a friend of mine that, when she first saw Byron it was in a crowded room, and she did 
not know who it was, but her eyes were instantly nailed, and she said to herself that pale face is my fale. And, 
poor soul, if a godlike face and godlike powers could have made any excuse for devilry, to be sure she had 
one.” In the course of this talk, an old friend and schoolfellow of Scott’s asked him across the table if he had 
any faith in the antique busis of Homer? “ No, truly,” he answered, smiling, “ for if there had been either 
limners or stuccoyers worth their salt in those days, the owner of such a headpiece would never have had to 
trail the poke. They would have alimented the honest man decently among them for a lay-figure.” 

He at this time occupied as his den a square small room, behind the dining parior in Castle Street. It had 
but a single Venetian window, opening on a patch of turf not much larger than itself, and the aspect of the 
place was on the whole sombrous. ‘The walls were entirely clothed with books; most of them folios and 
quartos, and all in that complete state of repair which at a glance reveals a tinge of bibliomania. A dozen 
volumes or so, needful for immediate purposes of reference, were placed close by him on a small moveable 
frame—something like a damb-waiter. All the rest were in their proper niches, and wherever a volume had 
been lent, its room was occupied by a wooden block of the same size, having a card with the name of the 
borrower and date of the loan, tacked on its front. The old bindings had obviously been retouched and regilt 
in the most approved manner; the new, when the books were of any mark, were rich but never gaudy—a 
large proportion of blue morocco—all stamped with his device of the portcullis, and its motto clausus tutus 
ero—being an anagram of his name in Latin. Every case and shelf was accurately lettered, and the works 
arranged systematically ; history and biography on one side—poetry and the drama on another—law books and 
dictionaries behind his own chair. The only table was a massive piece of furniture which he had had con- 
structed on the model of one at Rokeby; with a desk and all its appurtenances on either side, that an amanu- 
ensis might work opposite to him when he chose; and with small tiers of drawers, reaching all round to the 
floor. ‘The top displayed a goodly array of session papers and on the desk below were, besides the MS. at 
which he was working, sundry parcels of letters, proof-sheets, and so forth, all neatly done up with red tape. 
His own writing apparatus was a very handsome old box, richly carved, lined with crimson velvet, and con- 
taining ink-bottles, taper-stand, &c., in silver—the whole in such order that it might have come from the silver- 
smith’s window half an hour before. Besides his own huge elbow chair, there were but two others in the 
room, and one of these seemed, from its position, to be reserved exclusively for the amanuensis. I observed, 
during the first evening I spent with him in this sanctum, that while he talked, his hands were hardly ever 
idle. Sometimes he folded letier-covers—sometimes he twisted paper into matches, performing both tasks 
with great mechanical expertness and nicety; and when there was no loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he 
snapped his fingers, and the noble Maida aroused himself from his lair on the hearth-rug, and laid his head 
across his master’s knees, to be caressed and fondled. ‘The room had no space for pictures except one, an 
original portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the chimneypiece, with a Highland target on either side, and 
broadswords and dirks (each having its own story,) disposed star-fashion round them. A few green tin-boxes, 
such as solicitors keep title-deeds in, were piled over each other on one side of the windew; and on the top 
of these lay a fox’s tail, mounted on an antique silver handle, wherewith, as ofien as he had occasion to take 
down a book, he gently brushed the dust off the upper leaves before opening it. I think I have mentioned 
all the furniture of the room except a sort of ladder, low, broad, well-carpeted, and strongly guarded with 
oaken rails, by which he helped himself to books from his higher shelves. On the top step of this convenience, 
Hinse of Hinsfeldi—so called from one of the German Kinder-marchen)—a venerable Tom-cat, fat and sleek, 
and no longer very locomotive, usually lay watching the proceedings of his master and Maida with an air of 
dignified equanimity; but wken Maida chose to leave the party, he signified his inclinations by thumping the 
door with his huge jaw, as violently as ever a fashionable footman handled a knocker in Grosvenor Square ; 
the Sheriff rose and opened it for him with courteous alacrity—and then Hinse came down purring from his 
perch, and mounted guard by the foot-stool, vice Maida absent upon furlough. Whatever discourse might be 
passing was broken, every now and then, by some affectionate apostrophe to these four-fuoted friends. He 
said they understood every thing he said to them, and I believe they did understand a great deal of it. But 
at all events, dogs and cats, like children, have some infallible tact for discovering at once who is, and who 
is not, really fond of their company; and I venture to say, Scott was never five minutes in any room before 
the little pets of the family, whether dumb or lisping, had found out his kindness for all their generation. 


‘Tus Scovrer or tHe Ocean ; a Story of the Atlantic, by an Officer of the U.S. Navy. Carey and Hart. 


Ir is almost impossible, now-a-days, to write an interesting tale of the sea—Cooper, Marryatt, Hall, and 
Chamier have used-up every possible particle of material, and the most brilliant novelist would be unable to 
float his craft across the ocean’s waste without running foul of one or all of the vessels above named. There 
is a monotony in the works of the best maritime writers; and the utmost skill of their successors can barely 
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navigate their newly-launched hulks through the straits of criticism, or enable them to weather the rocks of 
contempt. Some of them have sunk at their moorings, and others are high and dry on the shoals of ridicule, 
where they remain to the annoyance of their skippers and the consignees. 

In a word, we are tired of nautical tales; the sea is positively worn out; and ships afire, mutinies, sea- 
fights, fogs, and floggings, are considerably below par. Novelty is a thing to be desired, but not expected in 
maritime delineations; and the book before us evinces the truth of our remark. Every thing is ship-shape 
and sailor-like—but we have read every event therein narrated, in different words, at least some half-dozen 
times over. This is not the fault of the author, but of the worn-out subject he has chosen to employ his pen. 
The same skill directed to another matter would have produced a very excellent novel. 

“ The Scourge of the Ocean” is a well-told tale, subject to the above drawback, and bears evidence of 
considerable taste, which, properly cultivated, promises future fruit of richer favor. The commencement of 
the tale is inauspicious, but progressively improves in interest and ability. The conduct of the midshipman 
te his superior officer is inexcusable, and injures the hero in the minds of discerning readers. If the author 
had confined the cockney dialect to one of the English warrant officers, or marines, he would have produced 
better effect in the conversational portions. The destruction of the Scourge, and the preceding scene in the 
fog, are well told. We had marked an extract from the second volume, depicting the rescue of the hero 
from the hands of the police, but found that abbreviation would injure its excellence. The following dia- 
logue is humorous and good :— 


“Tam hexceedingly sorry, Mr. Spikes,” said Ramrod, looking round to see that none observed him in con- 
versation with the prisoner, it being contrary to discipline to speak on other matters than those of duty, in such 
cases; “1 am hexceedingly ‘urt at 'aving you hunder charge, but it’s the fortin of war, as corporal Gunpowder 
said when he split his inexpressibles.”’ 

“I don’t mind it, Ramrod,” returned the boatswain ; “it’s not the first time I’ve been in bilboa, and may be 
*twon't be the last ; we can’t always carry stun’ sails you know, and must make calculations for heavy weather 
if we follow the sea.” 

“ Hexactly, Mr. Spikes,” returned the soldier, “ and, therefore, you must hamuse yourself so as to keep off 
the blue devils, and not allow this little rewerse to throw you off your guard ; it's wery fortunate, sir, that | 
‘was put on post ’ere, because I can now and then hindulge in a little hintelligent conversation, which, in your 
present situation, Mr. Spikes, you'll find wastly agreeable.” 

“Thank ye, Ramrod,” said the boatswain ; “but we'll manage to spin out the watches as short as possible ; 
T’ve got a bit of a book here, stowed away at the head of my berth, and now and then, for lack of something 
better to do, we'll take a spell at it. You can read, Ramrod ?” 

“I dida't go to the huniversity for nothing, Mr. Spikes,” returned the soldier with a knowing inclination of 
the head, and a sage expansion of both eyes. 

“I used to have a little larning myself,” rejoined the boatswain, rummaging in search of the article in ques- 
tion; “ but, having something better to attend to, I managed to forget it all ;—ah, here it is, just overhaul a 
leaf or two of it, Ramrod, and let’s get the drift of it.” 

“This here is the Helements of Huclid,” said the soldier. 

“ Yes, yes, it's one o’ them books the young gentlemen get their knowledge of seamanship from. Go ahead, 
Ramrod, and let's hear what it has to say about fitting rigging and the like.” 

“A point,” said Ramrod, teading. “considered mathematically, has neither length, breadth, nor thick- 
ness.” 

“That's a d——d lie,” exclaimed the boatswain indignantly ; “a p'int has just all three of them; it’s a 
reef p'int I ‘spose the chap has allusion to, and every body knows that reef p’ints must have a certain length, 
must be platted with so many strands, and must have a particular width, in proportion to the size of the sail 
they're laid up for. Now, Ramrod, this comes of trying to get larning by setting down on your locker instead 
of going aloft and seeing how things are done there. I've often told Mr. Everett that same, but it was no use; 
midshipmen are too lazy to go over the top rim when they can crawl through the lubber’s hole.” 

“ But, Mr. Spikes, he may not ‘ave reference to a reef p’int,” returned the soldier, who, being a man of- 
education, deemed it his duty to advocate the cause of science. 

“Then what the devil does he mean ?” rejoined the boatswain. 

“ He may allude to a pint of rum,” answered Ramrod. 

“Ah, yes, I see how it is,” returned Spikes, “ you've got in that part which explains the arrangements of 
the spirit room ; go on and let's hear how he stows his casks.” 

“ A straight line or right line,” continued the soldier, readiag the following article, “ is the shortest distance 
between the two points which limit its length.” : 

“ Avast a bit, Ramrod,” said Spikes, who seemed not to comprehend the sense of this sentence ; “ just read 
that over again.” 

“A straight line, or right line, is the shortest distance between the points which limit its length.” 

“ Well, d n my tarry toplights, if that arn’t the first time I ever heard a reef band called a line before,” 
exclaimed the boatswain. 

“ A line,” continued Ramrod, reading, “has length, but neither breadth nor thickness.” 

“ That's another d——d lie !” ejaculated the boatswain,; “ every line has a certain thickness, from a tow- 
line to a twiddiing-line. Now, Ramrod, it’s my opinion that te chap that built that book, did it for the pur- 
pose of getting to wind‘ard of the officers’ pockets; and what's most surprising to me is, how they can read it 
without seeing the mistakes of the d—d lubber; but I ‘spose they think every book is gospel, like the New 
Testament the preacher talks so much about.” ; 

“ Mr. Spikes,” returned the soldier, “ you oughtn’t to condemn hevery book on account of this one, which, 
I hacknowledge, is perfectly ridiculous; there are many wery hexcellent and correct ‘istories, such, for bin- 
stance, as Sinbad the Sailor, and the Soldier's Manual Hexercise for the Land and Sea Sarvice.” 
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“J don't foul-mouth any book,” returned the boatswain, “but them that the young gentlemen use to larn 
seamanship. I tell you, Ramrod, it can’t be had in that way ; if a man wants to be a sailor he must take hold 
of the marlin spike, and go hard at it.” 

“ Hexactly,” returned Ramrod ; “and by the same token, if he wants to be a good drill, he must ’andle the 
musket.” 





“Tne Rerormation IN ENGLAND, by the Reverend I. J. Blunt, of St. John’s College, England,” forms the 
sixth volume of the Library of Christian Knowledge, and is just published by Marshall & Co., Philadelphia. 
The well-known talents of the Editor, the Reverend Herman Hooker, have materially contributed to the 
success of this series of works—and his own original production, Popular Infidelity, has met with the appro- 
bation of the thinking portion of the community. “ Blunt’s Reformation,” is an historical detail of the rise, 
progress, and consummation of the great religious revolution in England, and is a valuable documental work, 
necessary to the library of the general reader. We quote an interesting account of the introduction of 
the various monkish tribes into England—observing, en passant, that the work is well printed, and bound in 


library condition :— 


In this century, (the thirteenth,) the mendicant orders recently brought into beiag—ihe maggots not so much 
of corrupted texts as of corrupted times—found their way into England. The Franciscans, or Friars Minors, 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars; the Carmelites, or White Friars; and the Augustins, or Grey Friars; were 
the four divisions. Of these the two former were the most considerable ; the Franciscans were the chief of 
all. The first settlement of these last was at Canterbury, in 1234; that of the Dominicans, thirteen years 
earlier, at Oxford ; at which place, as well as at Cambridge, all the four orders soon found themselves in pos- 
session of flourishing houses. ‘There was much to captivate in their prospectus. A]! worldly views they re-- 
nounced ; they depended upon the alms of the people; and the people, admiring their disinterestedness, and 
reverencing their piety, (which was, or which seemed to be, much beyond that of the monks,) were cheerful 
givers. ‘They cultivated learning with great success ; filled theyprofessors’ chairs in the universities ; searched 
out manuseripts, and multiplied the copies ; collected libraries at any cost (for their popularity furnished them 
with the means); not a treatise on the aris, theology, or the civil law, appeared, but the friars bought it up.— 
They improved the architecture of their country ; for though their vow, like that of the Rhecabites, scarcely 
allowed them to sow seed or plant vineyards, or have any, it did not deny to them the building of houses ; 
and, accordingly, on these were lavished the ample sums which the munificence of their benefactors poured 
into their treasury. It was the ambition of the great and noble that their bones should rest within these hal- 
lowed walls ; and sumptuous shrines bespoke the mighty dead that slept in the chapel of St. Francis. All this 
might be well; but your friar was a siurdy beggar, and prosperity made him forget himself. He learned to 
drop the literary and religious characier, and assume the politician. He engaged in diplomacy: mixed in the 
intrigues of courts; discussed treaties, formed alliances, and resolutely maintained the authority of the pope 
(whose creature he was) against all the princes and prelates of Christendom. He was furnished by his mas- 
ter with powers for effecting all this; and these he used to the confusion both of seculars and monks. He 
could preach where he would; if be could not lawfully take possession of the church of the minister, he could 
erect his ambulatery pulpit at any cross, in any parish, and rail (as he generally did) at the supineness and 
ignorance of the resident pastor. If he chanced to be received under the parsonage roof (as he seldom was,) 
he was felt to be a snake in the grass, ready to betray his host in return for his hospitality ; and, if he saw a 
fowl! or a flask on his table, to denounce him, in his next day’s harangue, as a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber. He could confess whosoever might come to him. It was to no purpose that a parish priest refused 
absolution to any black sheep of his flock ; away he went to a Franciscan, and absolution was given him at 
ence; the more readily, indeed, as an opportunity was thus afforded the friar of expressing his contempt of 
every ecclesiastical body but his own. Nor did he enter into the labors of the parochial minister only; he 
had nobler game in another class of seculars—the cathedral clergy. These he reduced to poverty, and the 
venerable edifices to which they belonged to decay. 


Frecpine , or, Soctery. By the Author of Tremaine and De Vere. Three Volumes. Carey & Hart. 


Mr. Warp has produced an extraordinary work. Fielding is not a novel, and certainly cannot be termed 
a romance—it is a récolement of the practical philosopky of a cosmopolite—the experiences of an ebservation- 
hunter—an analysis of human nature, by a strong-minded man, detailed with much conversational spirit and 
logical effect. There are two divisions in the work, but Mr. Ward has not employed the agency of a plot to 
connect his illustrations of society and life, or the development of his category of supernatural influences. 
“ Fielding” will be more generally perused than either of Mr. Ward's former productions ; the Christian mo- 
ralist and the philosopher will find matter equally valuable,—and the attention of the general reader will be 
attracted by the variety and spice of the anecdotal illustrations, which were not suffered to enlighten the di- 
dactics of Tremaine or De Vere. A few of these worldly elucidations we select for the amusement of our 
readers ; but we shall not weaken the force of Mr. Wurd’s philosophy by presenting any portion of his com- 
ments—which are perfect in their continuity, bat would be unsatisfactory and bald in their seperation. 


A reverend prebendary, in a cathedral town, once amused me much. He complained that the stalls in 
the chapel were cold; and being a great invalid, of a high family, he used all his interest on a vacancy, to 
become dean—merely for his health's sake. There was matting and a velvet cushion in the dean’s stall ; 
hone in that of the prebendaries. 
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After dinner we of course fell upon politics, and the ministry were of course attacked and defended. One 
of the assailants was particularly violent against the personal character of the premier; he was a mere fool, 
if not something worse ; unfit to be trusted, and suspected of betraying the people whom he had used as a 
stepping-stone. Ile was reproved as too personal in his reprehension. ‘ What motive can I have,” said he, 
“but anxiety for the public good?” Alas! poor human nature! I afterwards found that the minister's lady 
had turned her back on the patriot’s wife at court. “Bat do not let that surprise you,” said my informant, 
“ for Marshal Ney met his death—that is, he deserted Lewis XVIII., and was shot for it—precisely from the 
same cause.” He said himself he could not bear the coldness of the court towards his wife, whom he found 
in tears every night, on account of her reception there. 

I thought all this very strange, but 1 found from Etheredge, when [ mentioned it to him, that it was very 
common. “It is inconceivable,” said he, “ how much may be done or undone by a bow or curtesy, given, 
or omitted. I have known a man of talent sulk for a twelvemonth with a lady of fashion, because she did 
not acknowledge his salute at the Opera, though the poor offender, being much engaged, really did not see 
him. Another gified person, mach connected with the press, would never join the world in attacking a 
celebrated countess, because she had appeared interested in his conversation at a dinner, and on withdrawing, 
had dropped him a most graceful curtesy. From that time forth, while not unjustly blamed by his contem- 
porary writers for a great deal of hauteur, the paper he was connected with always spoke of her as a pattern 
of condescension.” 





It was the reported case of a man who, being sued for a debt, pleaded that he had formerly committed 
burglary in the house of his own father, for which he had been condemned to be hanged ; but though only 
transported, the consequence in law was, that he could neither sue nor be sued, and therefore could not be 
forced to pay. 


Guxaninos in Evrore. EN@LAnp, py aN Amenican. Two Volumes. Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 


Mr. Cooper has turned his European tour to a profitable account: and has shown his proficiency in the 
vice of book making, by manufacturing his trip into several volumes of questionable merit. The “author of 
the Spy” has become an errant grumbler; his recent works are a continuous tissue of fault finding—like the 
ass in the Eastern apologue, he wanders through the flower garden, and tramples down the finest buds, and 
defiles the beauties of the choicest flowers, in an eager search after his favorite thistle. But Mr. Cooper out- 
does the Oriental asinine, for when he has obtained his weedy prize, he grumbles in the height of his delight, 
and laments the bitterness of the thing he has taken such pains to discover. 


If Mr. Cooper indulges in a laudatory notice of any French custom, it enables him to reprobate the man- 
ners of the English—if any thing in England is fortunate enough to meet his approval, he is sure to enlarge 
in a bitter strain upon the opposite deficiencies of the Americans—but the quantity of praise, when com- 
pared with the grumbling, is like Falstaff’s half-peuny worth of bread and gallons of sack—and his grumb- 
lings are as washy as the fat knight's drink, without its spice or flavor. 

Mr. Cooper, in his preface, remarks that it is quite probable his book contains many false notions—that 
a better feeling now exists in England towards America than when he was in Europe, and that a future work 
may repair some of the faults he has committed. Why publish your erroneous statements at all, Mr. Cooper! 
or is the opportunity of making another book of more importance than the dissemination of false impressions 
and acknowledged errors? 

In the course of some remarks upon English literature, (wherein he declares that few of the celebrated 
writers of England understand the grammar of ttheir own language,) Mr. Cooper quotes a saying that “ no 
author was ever written down except by himself.” He is now proving the truth of the observation, and the 
admirers of his inimitable novels lament the late perversion of his pen. 

Place Mr. Cooper's volumes upon England in the hands of a youth, and desire him, after an attentive perv- 
sal, to give his opinion of the manuers of our mother-land. The boy would be unable to arrive at any fixed 
conclusion from the contradictory statements of his author, who out-Cobbett’s the knight of the gridiron in his 
total want of consistency. In one instance, we have several opposite impressions of the disposition of the 
English toward the people and institutions of America. We are told, in the course of every half dozen pages, 
that the islanders despise their transatlantic brethren, and sneer at every thing American with a bitterness 8 
disgaceful to them as it would be disrespectful to us. But the author has not, in any one instance, been able 
to prove his assertions by the evidence of a single fact—on the contrary, every incident tells of respect and 
attention to the Americans in England—a respect that is poorly repaid by querulous complainings and tetchy 
misprision. In one place, Mr. Cooper observes that “ the English are drilled into a formality that throws 4 
cloud over their social intercourse. As a people they are not fluent.” In the preceding paragraph, he had 
noticed that “ the people of England are more hearty, cordial, and free in their modes of intercourse than the 
Americans ;” and yet, in another place, he remarks that the English are the most artificial people he had ever 
known! 

He asserts that the English are not indifferent to comments on their national habits and characters. “! 
should say that the English are thin-skinned, and the Americans raw. Both resent fair, frank and manly com- 
ments with the same bad taste, resorting to calumny, blackguardism, and abuse.” Yet Mr. Cooper confesses 
that when he anticipated some unpopularity in England from having published a work there, noticing the 
“ peculiarities” of the English in e foreign spirit, and with no claims to English favor, he waa entirely disap- 
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pointed. “There is a manliness and a feeling of pride in the better character of the country that singularly 
elevates it above this bitterness. I much question, had the case been reversed, if either the French or the 
American public would have received a book with the same liberal spirit.” Now, how are we to reconcile 
these positive contradictions? the original postulatum must be erroneous, or “the fair, frank, and marly com- 
ments” of Mr. Cooper failed to receive the customary blackguardism because they were beneath contempt. 
Yet Mr, Cooper is so pleased with the English reception of his book, that he means to make the English nation 
“ respectable,” by taking “a subject” (fora tale or novel, we presume, but it is not stated) “ from their teeming 
and glorious naval history.” Really, this is very patronising and pretty in Mr. Cooper, and we hope that John 
Bull will not be so thick-headed as to neglect acknowledging the amazing force of the intended honor. 

There is occasionally a flippancy of expression in Mr. Cooper’s remarks that is extremely offensive to good 
sense. The incomparable Joanna Baillie is styled “a respectable old woman.” “The peers and great com- 
moners of England are, generally, respectable men.” He tells a dinner party that Commodore Rodgers is a 
respectable man—indeed “ respectability” is Mr. Cooper’s obiter dictum. The Lord Chancellor in his robes 
“looked like a miller with his head thrust through his wife’s petticoat’—a novel and gentlemanly simile. 
The English horse-guards, generally supposed to be the finest troops in Europe, are described as “ large men 
certainly, but they must be next to useless in a campaign.” Did Mr. Cooper never hear of the effective charge 
of the Life-guards at Waterloo? it turned the tide of victory, and drove the flower of the French cavalry in 
confusion over the plain. This gallant “ flight to victory,” as it has been termed, was hailed with an en- 
thusiastic burst of cheering from the whole of the allied armies ; prodigies of valor were performed, not only 
by the leaders, but by the private soldiers. One of them, Shaw, was not slain till he had killed seven of the 
French cuirassiers with his own hands. Is it ignorance or antipathy that induces Mr. Cooper to sneer at this 
valiant band, whose merits were acknowledged by Napoleon—there is less disgrace in confessing the valor 
of an enemy's troops, than in asserting they are kept for state, and useless in a campaign. 

Mr. Cooper complains that anecdotes have been circulated to his prejudice ; he has noted down several of 
his acts while in London that tell more to his prejudice, than any anonymous slander or private tattle ; the 
following instances will suffice to exhibit his total want of the bienséance which should belong to every tra- 
veller, particularly a literary lion, professedly on a tour of critical observation. He quarrelled with a gentle- 
man because he was not assigned a post of honor at a dinner where the other guests were either dukes, lords, 
generals, M. P.’s, or men of mark. He silenced the table-talk of another dinner party by rudely contradicting 
a bullet-headed Englishman's observations on the want of polish in the Americans ; thus affording an evidence 
of the truth of the offensive remark. What a glorious opportunity did Mr. Cooper lose of quietly proving the 
fallacy of the Englishman’s statement, by a bland and courteous argument of the position! Mr. Cooper carried 
his hat into the midst of a fashionable assemblage, and hid it under a scfa in the drawing-room—when he 
wished to retire, he was compelled to disturb a venerable Bishop, and drive him from his seat upon the sofa, 
that the hat might be redeemed—and all this vulgarity was confessedly to prevent the footman from carrying 
his hat to its proper place in the hall—and thereby save the requisite fee of a shilling for the menial’s atten- 
tion in receiving and returning the skull-covering of the liberal traveller. 


= 


MELIORATION oF THE Drama—We copy the following excellent remarks from a recent number of Black- 
wood :— 


“ We altogether disregard the ridiculous outcry raised against theatres from their abuse; and, so long as 
we have Shakspeare, can rejoice that we had a theatre to summon that mighty genius into action, and still 
have a theatre to spread the splendors of his mind through the people and posterity. The first step, as we 
conceive, would be tg form some public body for the express encouragement of the drama. We have a Royal 
Academy for painting; we have half a hundred associations for all kinds of public efloris, from the dreary 
drudgeries of geology, up to the noblest researches of science. Why not establish a society for the direct 
promotion of dramatic authorship—to give rewards for the ablest comedy and tragedy; to spread dramatic 
knowledge, to purify dramatic taste; to exercise the mild influence of opinion over the conduct of actors, 
authors, and managers, alike, and without harshness or officiousness, have all the effect of a powerful and salu- 
tary jurisdiction? The object is certainly worth the trial. The literary ambition of Swift was to found an 
academy for the purification of the national language. The noblest trophy that Louis XIV. raised in the 
height of his power, and the only fragment of his fame which survived himself, was the French Academy, 
whose chief exploit was the Dictionary of the national language. Yet we suffer the most brilliant, most effec- 
tual, and most permanent, popular, and universal of all the efforts of genius to lie in utter neglect; struggling 
into an abortive existence under the difficulties of bankrupt theatres and bitter criticism, wholly unprotected 
by the natural patronage of the higher orders, almost wholly unknown to the people, and thus absolutely 
decaying out of the land. To undertake this duty and remove this stigma, should be the work of the opulent, 
the intelligent, and the patriotic of the nobility of England. Many would join them; and a society would 
be formed, which might become rapidly one of the ornaments of the country. Doubtless they would find 6 
Vast quantity of feeble writing poured in upon them in the firat instance. ‘This is the natural result of the long 
neglect of the drama, and also—and the remark is worth making—of the strong propensity of the people to 
dramatize. But a few months would exhaust the influx, and then the stream would begin to rn — 
Writers who now shrink from the entrée of the pursuit, who know nothing of the cep = eae . 
been disgusted with the difficulties of theatric negotiation, would be found, delighted to follow impulse 
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of their minds, when the fruit of that impulse was to be placed in the hands of men of rank and estimation 
actuated simply by the wish to raise the fallen dramatic fame of this singularly dramatic country. We cordially 
hope that the experiment will be made. We can answer for its success. Half a dozen years would 10: 
elapse without producing a total change in every matier connected with the national drama, stimulating {))¢ 
latent poetry of England into vividness and beauty, and re-peopling the deserted hills of national literatur: 
with shapes not unworthy to move even among the colossal heroes and demigods of Shakspeare. 

But, to revert for a moment to the fact that our best actors have not had a fair field for their display, w¢ 
affirm that the failure of authorship is the true cause of the comparative failure of stage ability. The mo 
vivid actor is but little less than a puppet, without a vivid part. Le may look the character, but it is ihe 
author who must give him the power to speak it. No pleasantry of the performer can fully struggle agains: 
native dulness in the play, and no originality in the performer can make an audience find perpetual novelty ;: 
perpetual repetition. In fact, all our comedies are worn out; and, except Shakspeare’s, no trage:ties are no\ 
ever capable of being performed. Repetition even in those cannot extinguish the beauties, but it has pal! 
the delight; and the actor's farae perishes under the forced sameness of the exhibition. If we should onc 
again see the revival of talent in the drama, we should forget cur complaints against the decay of taleut \., 
the actors. While the temple is in ruins, who can wonder at the listlessness of the priests? Like the old and 
fine superstition of the Greeks, the cutting down of the forest not merely stripped the land of its noblest orna 
ment, but exiled the whole host of nymphs and sylvans—made the night no longer vocal with sounds of un 
earthly harmony, aid extinguished the purple wavings of the thousand pinions that once bore the forms o: 
beauty and inspiration among its dewy haunts and caverns of solemn shade.” 





These opinions are as applicable to the American stage as {0 the Kaglish ; theatres are liberally encouraged 
in nearly every part of the Union, yet there is no national drama in America—and while the laws of copy. 
right remain in the present state, it is not probable shat we shall achieve anything beyond a trial tragedy, o 
Yankee farce, or a nigger fuolery. It is unreasonable to expect that persons of talent can meet with sufficien: 
encouragement from theatrical managers in thia country, when a few cents will furnish the theatre with » 
copy of the last new English play, which is generally a miserable hoich-potch of incidents stolen from Frenc!, 
vaudevilles, and exemplified in the vilest language. The playwrights of the present English school are unable 
to render a tolerable version of the pieces they pretend to translate—the joyous and graceful wit of the 
Frenchman is above their capacities; vulgar slang and puerility assume its place; and the fine sentiment v‘ 
the Gallic romanticist resolves itself into bombastic and unendurable twaddle. If the international copyrighi 
act is to pass into a law—and it will be an insuit to the liberality and justice of the nation if it does not pass 
and that quickly—let the English dramatists be included in a protecting clause; give them power to demand 
a trifling remuneration for the performance of their pieces here, as in France and England, and the nationa! 
drama of America will spring from its many sources, and with a wholesome flood, fertilize the sterility of the 
land. If managers, stars, or the public, as the case may be, are compelled to remunerate authors for the us: 
of their plays, they will assuredly prefer taking advantage of the local popularity of an author who can work 
to order and attend to any necessary alteration in his fabrication, which by any possibility cannot be inferio: 
to the present state of the foreign ware. There is another advantage which must accrue from ineluding the 
dramatists in the copyright law—the audience will not be insulted by being compelled to listen, or actors 
degraded in being forced to act, the cheap and nasty rubbish that is now nightly represented on the stage. A 
man who deals in stolen goods alone, must be content with his booty, and, however damaged, endeavor to 
dispose of it by puffing advertisements and lies—but if he orders his commodities of a fair dealer, and pay: 
the regular market price, he can pick and choose till he succeeds in pleasing the tastes of all his customers 
Let us look to this: let us take advantage of the scheme above-mentioned : let us set England an example ir 
founding an association for the melioration of the stage, and the encouragement of a national drama; and as 
@ primary and most important step, let us secure the passage of the law of international copyright. 


<> 


Princeton Cottece, New Jersey—The Annual Commencement took place on Wednesday, September 
the 27th, and was numerously and fashionably attended. The new church, a handsome, well arranged edi- 
fice, was crowded with rows of lovely ladies, who seemed to take much interest in the proceedings of the 
day. We regret that we were not in time te hear the salutatory addresses in Latin, English and Greek—nor 
the recital of a poem called “ The Enthusiast” which seemed to gather golden opinions from all kinds of men 
The list of exercises in declamation and composition contained a variety of subjects which were generally 
well treated and apprepriately delivered. Without wishing to be invidiously distinctive, we must remark 
that Alexander H. Bailey, of New Jersey, eloquently pronounced some forcible arguments respecting “ The Ad- 
mission of Foreigners to the Elective Franchise,” and Joseph H. Dukes, of South Carolina, recited a poem of 
singular beauty, entitled “The Dead Sea.” This gentleman also delivered the Valedictory, and acquitted 
himself with fluency and ease. The various degrees were afterwards conferred upon the successful gra- 
duates. The ball in the evening was graced with s numerous assemblage of fashion and beauty. Frank 
Johnson’s band was there, and the supper arrangements of the managers met with distinguished approval. 
The company did not separate till a very early hour. We tender our thanks to the alumni, not only for the 
politeness of the invitation, but for the kind attention and hospitality bestowed apa. ne tigi ep. Bee? of 


our stay. 





